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Bobby Moore, World Cup 
soccer legend, dies at 51 


Moment of triumph: Moore with 
the World Curp trophy in 1966 


By John Goodbody 

SPORTS NEWS CORRESPONDENT 

BOOBY Moore, the captain of the 
Engla n d football team when they 
won the World Cup in 1966, died 
yesterday from cancer of the liver. 
He was 51. 

Among the tributes last night was 
one from the Prime Minister, Who is 
in Washington for his first official 
meeting with President Clinton. 
John Major, a football enthusiast, 
described him as “one of the immor¬ 
tals of the game. He will forever be 
remembered for leading England to 
victoiy in the 1966 World Cop. But 
he did more than that. He enhanced 
sport by his example and his behav¬ 
iour as well as his skilL" 

Moore died at borne in Putney, 
southwest London, attended by his 
second wife, Stephanie, and his 
children from his first marriage, 
Roberta and Dean. His health had 
begun to deteriorate in 1986 when 


he was admitted to hospital with 
heart trouble. In April 1991, he had 
surgery for cancer of the bowel 
He kept his illness private until 
ten days ago, when he issued a 
statement in response to the increas¬ 
ing number of enquiries about his 
health. With his customary calm, be 
continued working and was at 
Wembley last week as a radio 
commentator for England’s match 
against San Marina 
Moore played 668 league games 
for West Ham and Fulham. He 
captained West Ham to victories in 
the FA Cup hi 1964 and European 
Cup-Winners' Cup in 1965. He was 
voted Footballer of the Year 1963-4. 

However, be will always be best 
remembered for his performances 
for England when his anticipation of 
play and careful passing made him a 
exemplary figure. Off the field, he 
was “the perfect English gentle¬ 
man”. as Pete, his great Brazilian 
adversary, said last mghL 


Moore played 108 times for Eng¬ 
land, most famously during the 
1966 World Cup. Sir Alf Ramsey, the 
manager of that England team, 
described him last night as the 
“focus of some great players in a 
great team. He was person on whom 
you could totally rely ami was a 
tremendous battier." 

Graham Taylor, the current Eng¬ 
land manager, said; “My enduring 
picture of Bobby Moore wfl] always 
be of him lifting the World Cup in 
i 966. As a young professional player 
myself, that day he was captain of all 
of us, not just the England team.” 

Martin Peters, an England team¬ 
mate and dub colleague at West 
Ham. said: “I am proud to have 
known and played with him." Bobby 
Chariton said Moore was a man who 
did things “with style”. 

Soccer’s gentleman, page 3 
Obituary, page 23 
David Miller, page 48 


S mith in battle with 
unions on block vote 


By Philip Webster, 
CHIEF POLITICAL 
CORRESPONDENT 

JOHN Smith yesterday 
backed a far-reaching reduc¬ 
tion in trade union power in 
the Labour party, delighting 
the modernisers and putting 
himself on course for a dash 
with some of his union allies. 

The Labour leader went 
further titan many in the 
shadow cabinet had expected 
by proposing an end to 
unions' role in selecting parlia¬ 
mentary candidates as weD as 
the election of party leaders. 
He promised to bring forward 
a rule change at this year's 
party conference introducing 
a one member, one vote 
system for choosing candi¬ 
dates and reselecting MPs. 

Mr Smith, announcing 
what he said would be one of 
the most significant democrat¬ 
ic advances in Labour’s hist¬ 
ory. also backed a gradual 
reduction in union voting 
strength at party conference 
and the demise of the block 
vote in its historic form. 

If his proposals are support¬ 
ed next autumn, union dele¬ 
gates at the conference will 
vote as individuals, reflecting 


■ A gradual reduction in the trade 
unions’ Influence over the Labour party is 
expected to follow radical reforms 
proposed by John Smith 


the shades of opinion within 
the union. The spectacle of 
union leaders casting hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of votes 
wiD have gone. 

Mr Smith pleased party 
reformers, some of whom had 
doubted whether he intended 
to press on with Neil Kin- 
node’s modernisation drive. 
Last night it emerged that 
changes in the way the nat¬ 
ional executive is elected could 
also come forward this year. 

Mr Smith disappointed 
union leaders, notably John 
Edmonds, general secretary of 
the GMB general union, by 
teffing them that their plan for 
a register of Labour supporters 
within the unions could not be 
completed in time for this 
year's conference and the sub¬ 
sequent round of MPs’ 
rejections. The register 
would have allowed the 
unions a continuing say in 
parliamentary selections. 



Morris: there must be 
consultation on change 

While Mr Smith backed the 
idea of a register as a way of 
building up the party’s sup¬ 
port and membership, the 
chance of it being used m 
choosing Labour candidates 
for Parliament is negligible. 

If, as expected. Mr Smith's 
reforms go through, the fol¬ 


lowing changes will be made 
to Labour's constitution; 

P Parliamentary candidates 
win be selected, and MPs 
reselected, by party members 
in the constituency. The 
unions will lose their 40 per 
cent of the vote. 

□ Labour’s leader and deputy 
leader will be elected by MPs 
and party members, each hav¬ 
ing 50 per cent of the vote. The 
unions win lose their 40 per 
cent of the vote. 

□ The union share of the 
conference vote will be gradu¬ 
ally reduced from 70 per cent 
(to which it is being cut this 
year) to 50 per cent Union 
delegates will cast- their votes 
as individuals, not as a block. 

Mr Smith told the executive 
his proposals would give party 
members more power than 
ever before. "I want to keep 
the relationship with the trade 
unions a strong and healthy 
one. I’m proud of our history 
together and I think we’ve got 
a very good future together. 
But what we are engaged in is 
modernising our democracy, 
individualising the participa¬ 
tion of people and organ¬ 
isations in the Labour party on 
the guiding principle of one 
member, one vote.” 


Union members of the nat¬ 
ional executive gave muted 
reactions after yesterday’s 
meeting and pledged to con¬ 
tinue campaigning for the 
register. Tom Sawyer, deputy 
general secretary of the public 
employee union Nupe, pre¬ 
dicted some union opposition: 
“The unions will be disap¬ 
pointed, obviously, because he 
has not given them everything 
that every union wants. But I 
think he has given the unions 
enough to fed they are still 
very much part of the Labour 
party." 

Elsewhere Bill Morris, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the transport 
workers’ union, declined to 
comment on Mr Smith's pro¬ 
posals, but his misgivings 
were plain. He said: “The 
leader has to lead. He has to 
make his position dear, but 
the position has to be part of 
foe consultative process." 

Among unions that back 
reform, Gavin Laird, of the 
engineers and electricians, 
said Mr Smith bad backed 
“what is quite simply the mast 
democratic way forward for 
the Labour party." 


Union reaction, page 2 
Letters, page 21 
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Tomorrow 

The Times will tomorrow carry 
the first of a series of monthly 
reports on the state of British 
opinion, conducted by MORI. 
It will rover foe state of the 
political parries and the stand¬ 
ing of party leaders. It will also 
identify foe issues currently of 
most concern to foe British 
public and, through an Ero 
nomic Optimism Index, its 
view of whether economic 
recovery is yet under way. 
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Sleet and 
snow are 
on the way 

By Ian Murray 

WINTRY weather will spread 
across the country over foe 
next few days as strong Arctic 
winds bring sleet, snow and 
ice to many areas. 

Meteorologists say that 
some of the heaviest rain of the 
year will sweep across most of 
foe country today, with sleet 
and snow showers covering 
higher ground. The winds will 
increase the chill factor and 
overnight temperatures will 
fall to around freezing. 

The cold wifl intensify to¬ 
morrow with snow flurries 
further south. Overnight tem¬ 
peratures will plunge to -4C 
even in the South, causing a 
heavy frosr on Saturday, and 
temperatures are unlikely to 
exceed -2 C that morning. 
Blustery winds will buffet the 
country throughout the week¬ 
end and although there may 
be some bright patches doud 
cover will btuld up on Sunday 
and early next week. 

British Rail said: "We are 
aware of this forecast It seems 
it is likely to be much worse in 
the North, but we are ready to 
cope with foe bulk of any bad 
weather." AA Road watch said 
motorists in foe South East, 
who had no recent experience 
of poor conditions, should 
check anti-freeze, water and 
brake fluid levels. 


Forecast page 24 


Major reassured over 
US trade war threats 

From Peter Riddell, political editor, in Washington 


JOHN Major was last night 
reassured that President Ctin- 
ton remains committed to free 
trade, although no conces¬ 
sions have been offered on any 
of foe disputes between Ameri¬ 
ca and Europe. 

The prime minister's hectic 
day of meetings with Mr 
Clinton, almost all his main 
cabinet officers and leaders of 
both parties on Capitol Hfll 
was dominated by discussion 
of trade, the world economy 
and Russia’s problems. A se¬ 
nior British official said that 
Mr Major was rather reas¬ 
sured and happier than before 
he arrived about the Clinton 
administration's commitment 
to free trade. 

Mr Major has been pre¬ 
pared to give the White House 
the benefit of foe doubt for 
some of its recent remarks 
threatening tough action. He 
has believed these have been 
part of normal political ex¬ 
changes and have not sig¬ 
nalled a switch to protec¬ 
tionism. He repeatedly em¬ 
phasised yesterday the need to 
get a satisfactory deal under 
the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to start the 
world economy moving. 

Concern in Europe arose 
after strongly worded state¬ 
ments fry President Clinton 
and his advisers which threat¬ 


ened increased tariffs on a 
wide range of British and 
European goods. In particu¬ 
lar. British ministers and 
officials have been worried 
about American attitudes to 
the European Airbus project, 
possible quotas on steel Im¬ 



ports. foe imposition of much 
higher tariffs on mini-vans 
and utility vehicles and an 
unravelling of the Uruguay 
round of Gati trade talks. 

A senior British official said 
that Upyd Bentsen. foe Ameri¬ 
can treasury secretary, had 
underlined the administra¬ 


tion’s commitment to a multi¬ 
lateral approach to solving 
trade problems and to the 
renewal of the fast track au¬ 
thority for simplifying con¬ 
gressional approval of any 
deal Mr Bentsen reportedly 
praised the British pan in 
helping foe EC to agree to foe 
Blair House accord on form 
subsidies last autumn. 

However. Mr Bentsen of¬ 
fered no concessions or prom¬ 
ises over foe controversial 
proposal to raise the tariffs on 
imported mini-vans and utili¬ 
ty vehicles. from 2.5 per cent to 
25 per cent. This is mainly 
aimed at Japanese imports, 
though it would severely dam¬ 
age foe prospects for Land 
Rover’s El 00m market in 
America. British officials have 
yet to find a solution to this 
problem, although Michael 
Headline, foe President of the 
Board of Trade, has w r it ten to 
Mr Bentsen on the issue. 

Similarly, there was no hint 
from the administration of 
arty movement on steel quotas 
or some of the other outstand¬ 
ing trade differences. 

Visiting Capitol Hill, Mr 
Major gained the impression 
from congressional leaders 
Continued on page 2, col I 

Trade tensions, page 12 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, p 20 







Moment of respect Moore and Pele embracing after Brazil beat England in 1970 


Wealthiest 
duke quits 
Tories over 
lease Bill 

By Jonathan Prynn 

THE Duke of Westminster. 
Britain’s richest man and 
owner of swaths of Mayfair 
and Belgravia, has resigned 
from foe Conservative party in 
protest at the government's 
“divisive" property reforms. 

The duke will be one of the 
biggest losers under foe gov¬ 
ernment's Housing and Ur¬ 
ban Development Bill, which 
gives leaseholders the right to 
forte landlords to sell them 
their freeholds in return for 
limited compensation. 

He has estimated that he 
will forfeit up to £250.000 to 
every “enfranchised" lease¬ 
holder on his 300-acre 
London estate, valued at an 
estimated £3.5 billion. 

Stephen Maund. the agent 
for foe Conservative Party 
Association in Chester, which 
has foe duke as its president, 
said he had received a letter of 
resignation on February 3. 
“We were not shocked," said 
Mr Maund. “We could read 
the writing on the wall. He 
had made his unhappiness 
dear." 

The resignation ends a long 
association between foe Gros- 
venor family and the Conser¬ 
vative party. The 41-year-oW 
duke headed his local party 
association for more than 20 
years and his father was a 
Conservative and Unionist 
MP in Ulster. 

In a speech to the British 
Property Federation Confer¬ 
ence last month foe duke said 
that the bill would damage 
historic areas, remove choice 
and increase disputes between 
neighbours. 


Personal fortune, page 2 


ADVERTISEMENT 


I.Q. of 145 
and Can’t 
Remember? 

A FAMOUS international publisher reports that 
there is a simple technique for acquiring a pow¬ 
erful memory which can pay you real dividends 
in both business and 


social advancement. It 
works like magic to 
give you added poise, 
self-confidence and 
greater popularity. 

The details of this method 
are described in his fascinat¬ 
ing booklet, “Adventures in 
Memory", sent free on 
request. 

According to this publish¬ 
er, many people do not 
realise how much they can 
influence others simply by 
remembering accurately 
everything they see, hear or 
read. Whether in business, 
at social functions, or even in 
casual conversation with 
new acquaintances, there are 
ways In which you can domi¬ 
nate each situation simply 
by your ability to remember. 

For example, you need 
never forget another 
appointment — ever! You 
can learn names, faces, 
facts, figures and foreign 
languages faster than yon 
ever thought possible. Whole 
books and plays will be 
indelibly imprinted on your 
memory after a single read¬ 
ing. You’ll be more success¬ 
ful in your studies and 
examinations. At parties 
and dinners you will never 
again be at a loss for appro¬ 
priate words or entertaining 
stories. In fact, you will be 
more poised and self-confi- 



Forget facts, figures? 
dent in everything you say 
and do. These are only a few 
of the ways in which you will 
benefit by possessing a 
trained memory. 

To acquaint all readers of 
The Times with the easy-to- 
follow rules for developing 
skill in remembering, we, the 
publishers, have printed fell 
details of this interesting 
self-training method in a fas¬ 
cinating booklet, “Adventures 
in Memory", sent free on 
request. No obligation. No 

salesman will c»n Just fin in 

and return the coupon on 
Page (you don’t even need 
to stamp your envelope), or 
write to; Memory and 
Concentration Studies, 
IDept TSM93), FREEPOST 
198, Manchester, M60 3DL 
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POLITICAL SKETCH Pftlj 

Business reduced 
to a lottery in 
the bored room 


F rom Tuesday's session 
I reported John Ma¬ 
jor's annoyance that 
John Smith is pursuing 
what our PM called “sound 
bite" politics. Nobody could 
accuse Mr Major of that 
but we identified a sound 
suck in one of his answers, 
and went on to spot sound 
gargles, sound chews and 
sound chokes from the back 
benches. 

Yesterday brought the 
sound dribble. It came. I 
fear, came from the new 
Liberal Democrat MP for 
Cheltenham. Nigel Jones. 

How shall we describe 
him? Mildrfaced and beard¬ 
ed. in early middle-age and 
doubtless a worthwhile and 
interesting chap to aD who 
know his work. Mr Jones 
achieves, as an orator, a rare 
and surpris i ng feat He is so 
boring that he actually 
draws attention to himself 
as a parliamentary phenom¬ 
enon. Nobody can believe 
that anyone can be so bor¬ 
ing. They drop what they are 
doing and look up in won¬ 
der. As he drones on, aD talk 
ceases in die Chamber. 
Heads shake disbelievingty. 
Senior MPs recall other hon 
members, now departed, 
famous for their boringness, 
and inwardly concede that 
this latest hum Chelten¬ 
ham, takes the biscuit 
Mr Jones had something 
to say about local govern- 
nment spending fay the 
Gloucestershire County 
Council, but nobody can 
remember what it was. Jour¬ 
nalists’ jaws and pencils 
dropped, stunned into inac¬ 
tivity. On Mr Jones went 
and on. and ore his voice 
soft his beard waggling 
gently, his argument stroll¬ 
ing down every corridor in 
Gloucester County HaUL 
It was supposed to be a 
question, so after what 
seemed an age. Miss 
Boothroyd, who had been 
fidgeting wildDty. shot up like 
a scalded cat and, ina tones 
which hancfly hid a sort of 
internal panic,' asked MPs, 
please, to be “crisp". The 
realist in Jones told him he 


win never be crisp, but that 
he had better be brief. He 
sat down. 

After that, we needed 
entertainment Luckily, yes¬ 
terday was raffle day. 

Every so often they draw a 
raffle at the Commons. 
Rather grandly. Hansard 
calls it a “ballot for notices 
of morions" but its purpose, 

like any lottery, is randomly 
to pick a handful of winners. 
The prize — much sou^it- 
after fay frustrated back¬ 
benchers — is the oppor¬ 
tunity to lead a debate of 
one’s own chokeona Friday 
in the calendar ahead 

S adly, there is no spin¬ 
ning dram, but Mad¬ 
am Speaker read out 
names pulled from a special 
. box by Mr limon. - her 
glamorous assistant: an an¬ 
tique and bewigged forerun¬ 
ner of the TV quiz-master's 
bimbo but known in the 
Commons as Clerk Assis¬ 
tant Mr Union's first name 
is In fact Donald. Our new 
Speaker, who is ringing the 
changes, might consider say¬ 
ing “give us a twirl Donald, 
and puO out those lucky 
numbers!" But yesterday 
die said nothing beyond 
calling out the names- 
This she did moments 
after the minister answering 
the final environment ques¬ 
tion had sat down. He was 
called David Maclean. 

The Chair named three 
winners, the last two: 
“David Udington" (C Ayles¬ 
bury) — much cheering — 
and “David Evans" (C Wel¬ 
wyn Hatfield). Hear, hear! 
Then she called “presenta¬ 
tion of bills: Mr David 
Porter" (G Waveney) was 
first And second? “Mr 
David Amess" flC. Basildon). 

Four Davids in fewer min¬ 
utes. Your sketchwriter re¬ 
turned to his desk, reached 
for The Times Guide to die 
House of Commons and 
counted the Christian 
names. The runners-up are 
James (20 of them), Peter 
(23) and Michael (31). There 
are41 Davids. There are SI 
Johns- There are 59 women. 


Sale may have sealed 
fate of power station 

By Rachel Kelly, property correspondent 


BATTERSEA power station 
might have to be pulled down 
as a result of its sale yesterday 
to the Hwang family of Hong 
Kong. 

The property-developing 
Hwangs have said they want 
to preserve the Grade 2 listed 
building, which was opened in 
1937. However, since the roof 
was removed five years ago, 
deterioration has raised fears 
that the structure might have 
to be demolished. 

The building, whose four 
chimneys rise 370ft above its 
15-acre Thames-side site, was 
last used as a power station in 
1983. It was then bought by 
the developer John Broome, 
whose leisure complex plans 
were resisted by local residents 
and environmentalists before 
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Autopilot failure at 
Gatwick matches 
BA near-disaster 

By Harvey Elliott, air correspondent 


he served in the second world war. at Buddngham 


uard of honour of the Coldstreams, with •whom 
yesterday. He is on a four-day visit to Britain 


Support likely for end of block vote Major is 

More unions fall into over trade 


line behind Smith’s 
reform of party rules 


By Philip Bass fit, industrial editor 


foundering for lack of cash. 
The Hwangs will be appoint¬ 
ing architectural consultants 
to assess the bufldfng. They 
are believed to be planning 
either a leisure complex or a 
business and residential 
scheme. 

SAVE Britain's Heritage 
said that any application to 
demolish the building would 
be fought fiercely by London¬ 
ers. Marianne Watson-Smyth, 
of SAVE, said: "There is huge 
interest in this building. I 
don’t think that Londoners 
will sir by." 

By law. listed buildings can 
be demolished if the environ¬ 
ment department consents on 
the grounds condition or cost 

Powerless, page 16 


TRADE unions look likely to 
support John Smith's propos¬ 
als to change the Labour 
party's rules in favour of one- 
member one-vote for die selec¬ 
tion and reselectidn of MPs. ™ 

Most of the parly's 29 trade 
unions are ready to support a 
reduction of their block votes 
at the party’s annual confer¬ 
ence, and remove themselves 
from the election of the party’s 
leader. 

Until Mr Smith’s long- 
awaited intervention yesterday 
into the argument over the 
links between the unions and 
the party — in effect rejecting 
the range of options proposed 
in the report of the working 
group on the links in favour of 
one-member one-vote (Omov) 
— the unions had been sharply 
divided over their future role 
in choosing MPs at local level. 

Even pro-Omov union lead¬ 
ers were stressing privately 
before Mr Smith's move that a 
mere statement of support for 
Omov from the party leader 
might be insufficient to swing 
the bulk of the unions’ votes 
behind him. But Labour and 
union Omov supporters last 
night were stressing that the 
crucial difference was his rec¬ 
ommendation of a specific 
rule change. 

Previous consultations in 
1990 and 1991 produced big 
majorities among trade union 
members for Omov. However, 


the issue will not be decided by 
consultation, but by the block 
votes of the unions at the 
party's annual conference in 
Brighton in September, the 
very votes the unions will be 
voting to reduce. 

The arithmetic of the union 
block votes looked tight for Mr 
Smith yesterday, .but pro- 
Omov Labour and union 



Smith: his move 
was long-awaited 

officials are confident that 
given Mr Smith’s strong lead, 
the majority in favour will 
increase as the string of union 
conferences this spring reach 
policy decisions. 

They expect a hard core of 
unions, including the Nat¬ 
ional Union of. Mineworkere, 
FBU fireworkers and FTAT 
furniture workers, to refuse to 


endorse any change. While 
their decisions may be embar¬ 
rassing for Mr Smith, the 
number of hard-line votes 
against change may total no 
more than 200,000. 

Likely Omov votes among 
the unions already total about 
I.6S million, and Labour 
insiders believe perhaps as 
many as 500,000 of the votes 
held ty constituency parties 
could take the total above two 
million. 

At present, three large 
unions with a total of almost 
2.2 million votes — the 
TGWU, GMB general union 
and Nupe — all favour a 
“wider franchise", or Omov 
plus a variety of possible extra 
votes for trade union mem¬ 
bers, including the idea of 
registered supporters. 

But pro-Omov supporters 
believe that given Mr Smith’s 
proposed Omov rule change, 
possibly Nupe and the GMB 
general union might swing in 
behind the leader. They also 
hope the previously hard-line 
MSF general technical union, 
with 304,000 votes, wfll not 
join the hard-line status quo 
group. 

The TGWU transport work¬ 
ers are unlikely to shift Bill 
Morris, general secretary; 
said: "Trade unions bring 
strength to the Labour party. 
The party would be absolutely 
mad to throw that away." 


British ministers believe 
that no useful purpose would 
be served by such a meeting 
and they are wary of talk, on 
both sides of the Atlantic 
about coordinated action to 
change the pattern of ex¬ 
change rates as happened 
following the Plaza and Lou¬ 
vre accords in the 1985-87 
period. British ministers 
believe such action can be 
counter-productive. 


Trade tensions, page 12 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, p 20 


NOTICE OF INTEREST RATE 
VARIATION TO USE IT AFFINITY 
MASTERCARD® CARDHOLDERS. 

Bank of Scotland announces a decrease 
in the monthly rate of interest charged to 
Bank of Scotland USE IT Affinity 
MasterCard cardholders from 1.89% 
to 1.72%. For all transactions except cash 
advances, the APR is 22.7%. For cash 
advances the APR is typically 23.1%. 
Interest will be charged at the new rate 
and shown on cardholders’ statements 
issued from 6th April, 1993, and for 
balances left outstanding from statements 
dated 4th March, 1993, and after. 


SM! OF SCOTLAND 


A FRIEND FOR LIFE 


Duke’s personal fortune is 
greater than the Queen’s 


Bank of Scotland, Card Services, Dunfermline, Fife KY99 4BS. 


By Alan Hamilton 

OF ALL the things that distin¬ 
guish the Duke of Westmin¬ 
ster from the Queen, the most 
germane is that he is almost 
certainly the richer. His per¬ 
sonal fortune was last guessed 
at as exceeding £640 million, 
yet the source of his wealth, the 
Grosvenor estates, last year 
recorded a loss of more than 
£20 million. 

Gerald Grosvenor, 41, die 
sixth duke, achieved his pos¬ 
ition as England's premier 
landowner largely through his 
forebears* propensity for felici¬ 
tous marriages. In 167?. Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor married 
12-year-old Mary Davies and 
thereby brought into the fam¬ 
ily 300 acres of what is now 
known as Mayfair and Bel¬ 
gravia. The collapse in the 
property market has devalued 
what was hitherto the nation’s 
most prized holding of real 
estate. The duke, a quiet 


Chairmen of community 
health councils are not. as 
reported on February 17. gov¬ 
ernment-appointed. but elect¬ 
ed by CHCs from their 
membership. 


■ The Duke of Westminster's resignation 
from the Tory party focuses interest on the 
origins of our wealthiest landlord 


family man, does not seem 
unduly troubled. 

The Grosvenors descend 
from Robert )e Grosvenor, 
who was granted land near 
Chester in 1160. The present 
duke still regards Cheshire as 
his home, living in Eaton 
Hall, a modem excrescence 
widely regarded as the 
grandest surviving example of 
tasteless 1960s house¬ 
building, and described by 
the Pnnce of Wales as die 
“Inn on the Park". Late in the 
last century. Queen Victoria 
elevated the Grosvenors to 
ducal status when she created 
the only non-royal dukedom 
of her reign. 

There was more than a 
decade of nafl-biting at Eaton 
Hall after the duke’s marriage 
in 1978 to Natalia Phillips. 
The couple produced two 
daughters, neither of whom 
could have inherited the title. 
But, in 1991, Hugh was bom 
and the succession assured. 

“Gussy" Grosvenor was 
educated at Harrow, which he 
says he hated and where he 
achieved two O levels. He is 


much liked by friends, and 
particularly enjoys his part- 
time role as a Territorial Army 
officer. He has never beat 
particularly active on the polit¬ 
ical scene. although he was 
chairman of his local Conser¬ 
vative association in Cheshire 
for 17 years. 

The duke has holdings in 
Canada, the United States 
and Australia, as well as his 
core estate in central London, 
As the landlord of most of 
Belgravia and Mayfair, he has 
been known for increasing his 
rents regularly, resisting ffie 
sale of freeholds to tenants and 
riiarging a film company 
£20.000 to shoot in Chester 
Square. 

He is also known for un¬ 
prompted acts of kindness. 
When the wife of Norman 
Tebbit was disabled in the 
Brighton hotel bomb of 1984, 
the duke immediately providr 
ed the couple with a London 
property equipped with every 
kind of devioe to ease Marga¬ 
ret Tebbit’s mobility. 


A FORMAL accident investi¬ 
gation has been launched into 
how a Boeing 747 jumbo jet 
narrowly missed buildings at 
Gatwick airport in an incident 
that seems to have been a 
carbon copy of that which led 
to the trial and conviction of a 
British Airways pfioL Captain 
Glen Stewart was later found 
dead in his fume-filled car. 

A Continental Airlines jeu 
fitted with the same kind of 
navigation equipment as the 
aircraft flown by Captain 
Stewart. Med to lock on to the 
landing instruments at Gat¬ 
wick party this month and 
came within 100ft of the 
airport’s south terminal before 
aborting its landing. 

The incident took place on 
February 7 as the pilot relied 
on his auto-pilot to establish 
the aircraft on runway 26 at 
Gatwick. As the Boeing 
dropped below 1,000ft, the 
crew noticed that they were 
wefl to the right and aborted, 
the landing. The same thing 
happened on a second attempt 
and this time the aircraft came 
within 100ft of buildings and 
the main terminal, which was 
packed with passengers. The 
pilots then landed manually. 

Captain Stewart was fined 
£2.000 and lost his licence 
alter being found guilty of 
criminal negligence when his 
747 strayed from its landing 
path and came within 12ft of 
crashing into a hotel alongside 


Heathrow airport’s main run¬ 
way. In both cases, the aircraft 
showed the same degree of 
divergence from the centre of 
the runway. Last November, 
Captain Stewart was found 
dead in his car. 

After the Heathrow met-’ 
dent, which prosecuting coun¬ 
sel said could have led to 
“death and destruction as to 
place the accident among 
some of the worst in aviation 
history”, the Civil Aviation 
Authority derided to launch a 
prosecution without calling in 
the accident investigators. 

This time, investigators 
have been called in immed¬ 
iately to find outwhy the Cont¬ 
inental Airlines 747-200B, 
arriving from Houston with 
223 people on board, failed at 
least twice to lock on to the 
runway navigation system. 

Pa ptam Stewart main¬ 
tained his innocence of the 
charges at trial in April 1991. 
insisting that he, too, had had 
difficulty in establishing the 
aircraft on its instrument.ap¬ 
proach. The prosecution 
claimed that he had failed to 
react quickly enough in spite 
of warning lights flashing in 
the cockpit idling him that the 
aircraft was not proper)/ 
aligned with the runway. 

Captain Stewart, 54. had 
tried unsuccessfully to start a 
new flying career and always 
claimed that he had beat 
made a scapegoat 


Continued from page I 
that both parties were commit¬ 
ted to securing an early com¬ 
pletion of the Gatt round. 

As during his visit to India 
last month, Mr Major in¬ 
volved two leading British 
industrialists in some of the 
discussions. Sir Michael An¬ 
gus, president of the CBI, and 
Howard Davies, its director- 
general were, unusually, 
present at a lunch held for 
senior administration mem¬ 
bers at the British embassy. 

During his talks yesterday 
Mr Major welcomed Mr Clin¬ 
ton’s proposal in his State of 
the Union addresslastweekto 
tackle America's structural 
budget deficit but he did not 
comment on the mix of tax 
and spending measures. 

The economic outlook will 
be the focus of talks in London 
on Saturday between the fi¬ 
nance ministers of the Group 
of Seven industrial countries, 
to be chaired by Norman 
Lamont the Chancellor. 

The government opposes 
calls for a comprehensive glob¬ 
al recovery package and pro¬ 
posals for a mllscale summit of 
G7. heads of government be¬ 
fore the scheduled annual 
meeting in Tokyo in July. 


Merseyside classed 
among EC’s poorest 

The European Commission yesterday officially recognised 
Merseyside and the Scottish Highlands and Islands as 
among Europe's poorest regions, making them eligible for 
hundreds of milli ons of pmmds of aid to the end of the 
decade (Tom Walker writes). It is the first time that any 
regions in mainland Britain have been classified on a par 
with the most deprived areas of Europe. In economic terms 
the regions are considered in the same bracket as most of 
former East Germany, Greece, Corsica and Sicily. 

Brace MiHan. the EC's regional policies commissioner 
and a former Labour minister, said: "Merseyside is- 
generafiy recognised as having some, of the most serious 
industrial and social problems in the UK.” > 

□ Japan has chosen Wales as the first'British region to 
warrant the appointment of an honorary consuL Robin. 
Geldard, 57, a solicitor, takes on the role from next month 
the principality's first diplomatic representative for Japan. 

GPs referring‘too few’ 

Undertreatment may be widespread in the NHS, according 
toasuTvey showing that GPs are fafling to refer ill patients to' 
hospital. The survey of6,500 patients found that 11 percent 
were attending out-patients but a further 3 per cent said that 
they should have been referred. The study was done in ten 
areas, chosen randomly, by the Institute for Social Studies in 
Medical Care and funded by the health department Ann. 
Cartwright of the institute, said: “Not all of those who. 
wanted to be referred should have been but we found I Me ' 
evidence of over-referral and some of those not referred were 
getting poor care from tiieir GPs." Only 2 per cent of referrals 
were thought unnecessary by hospital doctors surveyed. 

Girl ‘divorces’ mother 

A High Court judge has ruled that a 12-year-old girl who. 
wanted to “divorce" her mother can live with her foster 
parents. The girl from Leeds, was fostered with the fondly 
when she was three months old and continued to see them 
and go on holiday with them even after returning to five with 
her mother eight years ago. Her solicitor said yesterday that 
the girt, who had been treated as a drudge by her natural 
mother, was thrilled with the decision. “I have spoken to hex 

and she is absolutely delighted." he said. 

Irish face income levy 4 

The Irish government yesterday placed a 1 per cent income -V 

levy on all earnings over £9.000 in an attempt to fight record : • 

unemployment, which last month exceeded 300,000 for the 
first time. This is 16.8 per cent of the republic’s workforce,’ -'- r 
the worst figure in the EG Bertie Ahern, finance minis ter in 
the new Fiana Fail/Labour administration, said in 
annoummg the government's first budget that the levy 
would bring m £] 30 million a year. A state job fond of £260 
million is being half-funded by the EG 

Salmonella tests end 

Compulsory testing of commercial egg-toying flocks for 
salmonella was ended last night by John Gammer, the 
a^iadture minister, even though Britain is undergoing its 
WKtep«leniic of food poisoning caused by the bacterium. 
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Pel& leads the plaudits to the elegant defender who combined streng th with courteous fairness 

Soccer’s gentleman 
who led England 

to their finest hour 
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WHEN Bobby Moore raised 
the World Cup after En- 
' pjand’s victoiy over West 
Germany at Wembley in 
>9o0. he became the most 
celebrated sportsman of the 
era. a blond figure known for 
his immaculate looks, his pow¬ 
ers of leadership and his 
precise defensive skills. 

“He is the greatest defender 

I have ever played against," 
Peie, of Brazil, said after their 
confrontation in the 1970 
World Cup in Mexico. He was 
also one of the game's great 
gentlemen. Pele said last night 
after the news was announced 
of Moore's death from cancer 
at the age of 5 1 . 

Moore was a symbol of 
English sport at its best. Finn 
but fair on the field, plain- 
speaking but courteous off it. 
he combined elegance with 
reliability during a career that 
brought him 108 caps for his 


By John Goodbody, sports news correspondent 


country between 1962 and 
1973. 

Sir Aif Ramsey, manager of 
the England team that won 
the World Cup. said last night: 
“He was a person on whom 
you could rely totally. He was a 
tremendous battier. When he 
was captain of the England 
iearn everyone responded to 
him and most certainly he was 
one of the main reasons for 
our success. He was die focus 
of some great players in a 
great team. 

“I spoke to him only last 
week but I missed him at the 
England game against San 
Marino last week, when he 
was mil working as a com¬ 
mentator. That showed what 
son of man he was." 

Moore was widely admired 
during his career for West 
Ham. Fulham and England, 
winning most of the honours 
in the game, including the FA 


- CABECTHHSgftJCa^TS I Cl 

League debut: West Ham United v Manchester United 
(September 1958). 

Chib record: West Ham United (1958-73). 544 games. 22 
goals; Fulham (1973-7). 124 games, 1 goal. 

Final match: Fulham v Blackburn Rovers. May 1977, 
1.000th senior appearance. 

International record: England Youth. 18 games; England 
Under-23. 8 games; Senior. 108 games (90 as captain); 
captain World Cup winners 1966. 

Chib honours: Footballer of the Year 1963-4; FA Cup winner 
1964; European Cup Winners' Cup 1965; FA Cup final 
loser 1975. 

Manager: Oxford City (1979-81): Southend Utd (1984-6). 


Cup in 1964. and the Euro¬ 
pean Cup-Winners* Cup in 
1965. He played in 668 
league games between 1958 
and 1976 and was voted 
Footballer of the Year 1963-4. 

The admiration was gener¬ 
ated not so much by his 
success, but rather by his talent 
for the game and his calmness 
in adversity. In 1970. when 
captain of the England team 
that was defending the World 
Cup in Mexico, he was 
arrested In Colombia after a 
pre-tournament tour on the 
false accusation of stealing a 
bracelet After his release, 
Moore was flown to Mexico 
and was greeted by Sir Aif at 
the airport with the look of 
such heartfelt relief that he 
might have been greeting the 
arrival of a long-lost son. 

Despite the experience of 
the arrest. Moore then played 
some of his finest football 
England lost 1-0 to Brazil in a 
game memorable for the level 
of skill and commitment of 
both teams. It was tire closest 
that Brazil, tire eventual win¬ 
ners of tiie competition, came 
to defeat 

Afterwards Alan Mullery 
tried to swap bis jersey for 
Pele’s. The Brazilian insisted 
on seeking out Moore for the 
traditional exchange and em¬ 
braced him. 


Major’s tribute, page 1 
Obituary, page 23 
David MiBer. page 48 


‘He was a great inspiration’ 


By Louise Taylor 

AS TRIBUTES to Bobby 
Moore poured in last night 
Roger Hunt, an England 
World Cup colleague in 1966. 
said: “I am shocked at the 
suddenness of it Bobby was a 
great player who led by exam¬ 
ple. To have played under his 
captaincy in the World Cup is- ■ 
an honour. Bobby always kept 
his cool: off the pitch, he was a 
nice, quiet man who was very 
easy to get on with.” ". 

Gordon Banks, England’s 
goalkeeper in 1966, said: 
“Just last week he said he was 
going to fight it [the cancer). 


We will remember him for the 
happy and successful times.” 

Graham. Taylor, the Eng¬ 
land manager, sakh “My en¬ 
during picture of Bobby 
Moore will always be of him 
lilting tire World Cup in 1966. 
As a young professional player 
myself. that day he was 
captain of all of us. not just the 
England team.*'. 

Martin Peters, an England 
team-mate and chib colleague 
at West;Ham, said: “I am 
proud to have known and'. 
p%ed with him.” ‘ Bobby 
Charlton talked of Moore 
"doing tilings with style” 
Alan BalL now manager of 


Exeter City, was said by dub 
colleagues to be "struck down” 
and "terribly saddened". 

Graham Kelly, chief execu¬ 
tive erf the Football Associ¬ 
ation. said: “Bobby's con¬ 
tribution to world football was 
immense. He was a true 
friend of the game and a 
gentleman." 

Ken Myers, general and 
commemal manager ai Fid- 
ham, where Moore played 
between March 1974 and 
May 1977. collecting an FA 
Cup loser’s medal in 1975 — 
said: “He was a great inspira¬ 
tion in tiie dressing room. He 
never shirked." 


Man denies killing 
two to steal car 


By M ichael Hors nell 


A DELIVERY driver shot and 
killed M atdiew Man waring at 
point-blank range and tor¬ 
tured and strangled his 
daughter Alison because he 
wanted to steal a car. the Old 
Bailey was told yesterday. 

Benjamin Ekow Laing, 25. 
denies murdering Mr Man- 
waring, 62. a widower, and 
Miss Man waring, 24, at then- 
home in Barking, east 
London. Mr Laing allegedly 
shot Mr Man waring, stran¬ 
gled his daughter and dis¬ 
membered their bodies. 

He left in a car belonging to 
Mr Manwaring’s son, taking 
Miss Manwaring’s body and 
bank books, it was alleged. 
The father's body was recov¬ 
ered later and both were 
buried at the home of the 
defendant's girl friend in Ab¬ 
bey Wood, southeast London. 

Michael Stuart-Moore QC 
for the prosecution, said Mark 
Man waring. 26, an RAF 
navigator, had advertised his 
car for sale before flying to 
Cyprus, leaving his father to 
handle the sale. On April 23 
Iasi year Mr Laing. of East 
Ham, called to view the car. 

Mr Stuart-Moore said Mr 
Laing shot Mr Man waring 
with a sawn-off shotgun- At 
11.30pm. Mr Laing was still 
in the house when Miss 
Man waring returned. 

Miss Man waring was 
forced to disclose her bank 
card number and to sign 
cheques, one of which was 


found to have Mr Laing’s 
fingerprints. Before lolling 
her. it was alleged, Mr Laing 
obtained a receipt for the car. 
Mr Laing then dismembered 
the bodies, the court was told. 

On April 27. police were 
alerted that the Manwarings 
were missing and began a 
kidnap enquiry. That day. Mr 
Laing took the car to an 
auctioneer and it was sold, Mr 
Stuart-Moore said. 

Mr Laing walked into a 
police station two days later 
and said he had bought the 
Man waring vehide. produc¬ 
ing the receipt After police 
uncovered the bodies. Mr 
Laing allegedly told detectives 
he had been framed by a 
terrorist organisation for 
which he had been a gun 
runner. The trial continues 
today. 



Laing: denies two 
charges of murder 


Lawyer in 
death case 
‘was naked’ 

A SOLICITOR who worked 
for the Crown Prosecution 
Service was probably naked 
apart from his shoes when he 
battered his wife to death, a 
court was told yesterday. 

Warren Green. 27. of Wig¬ 
an, Greater Manchester, de¬ 
nies murdering Julie Green, 
24, a student nurse, in Octo¬ 
ber 1991. Michael Kallisher 
QC for the prosecution, told 
Liverpool Crown Court on the 
second day of the trial that a 
pair of bloodstained black slip- 
on shoes, found in a bedroom 
cupboard at the couple’s 
home, were examined by fo¬ 
rensic scientists. 

“The bloodstains originated 
as a result of airborne blood — 
splashing blood — from a 
source approximately level 
with the shoes themselves.” he 
said. “The picture this paints is 
die wearer of the shoes stand¬ 
ing astride Julie's head while 
hitting her with tiie hammer 
repeatedly." 

Mr Green had told police 
that he always slept naked and 
sometimes walked around tiie 
house naked, Mr Kallisher 
said. The storeroom-garage 
where Mrs Green was mur¬ 
dered “is not somewhere you 
walk in bare feet”. 

Mr Kallisher said: “The 
Crown says tiie strong proba¬ 
bility is that the murder — 
occurring shortly after gettii 
out of bed — was commha 
by him. wearing nothing ex¬ 
cept these shoes." 

The trial continues today. 


Fiance jailed for ignoring ‘No’ 


By Richard Ford 

HOME CORRESPONDENT 

A MAN was given a six- 
month jail «rm for rape 
yesterday after tusfiance JJad 
changed her mind during 
sexual intercourse. 

Bristol Crown Court was 
told that the 20-year-old 
woman had invited Dswid 

Williams into her bed during 
a weekend intended to patch 
up their relationship, htf in 
tiie middle of their lovemak- 

ing had asked him to rtop^ 

Williams admm«ito^bce 

that he heani his fiancee say 


“No" while they were having 
intercourse at his parents’ 
home at Nelson. Mid Gla¬ 
morgan. He told them: “I 
couldn't stop by then. I had 
had a bit to dnnk and 1 was 
too carried away.” 

Williams told police: “We 
were right in the middle when 
she said, ‘that’s enough — I 
want you to stop now*. She 
said it three or four times." He 
added that he had carried on 
for a further five minutes. 

The woman continued liv¬ 
ing with Williams, but a 
month later went to the police. 
Williams originally denied 


rape but changed his plea to 
gtHhy because he had admit¬ 
ted to police hearing her tell 
him to stop. He has been in 
custody awaiting trial for three 
months. 

Sentencing Williams. Judge 
Colin Willis said: “This case is 
far from the common concept 
of rape." He said that if 
during intercourse a woman 
said “No" and a man contin¬ 
ued. his conduct was consid¬ 
ered to be rape. “I have taken 
into account all the special 
circumstances of this case and 
consider this an appropriate 
sentence." 
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If you can’t use this new computer in 
5 minutes, you’ll get your money back.’ 


The new Amstrad Notepad Computer couldn't be easier to use because 
you simply follow the instructions on the screen as you go along. 

Press the yellow and red key to use the word processor, tor example. It has a 
48.000 word spell checker and Its built-in memory will store up to twenty A4 pages. 

And you can slot in industry standard memory cards ■! you need to store 
more. Thu can use almost any printer and even transfer data to IBM compatible 
PCs. It even has BBC compatible Basic. 

Press yellow and blue to use the address 
book or the diary/cJock which allows you 


even transfer data to idm compatible So now when someone 

: Amstrad/V»^£199.! 


set the alarm Press yellow and green for the calculator and so on. And. when 
you want to stop using any ot these features, guess what, you press 'stop: 

It has a full size keyboard and yet the overall size of the Amstrad Notepad 
ts only A4 h comes with four AA batteries which tast up to 40 hours, as well 
as a mains adaptor. And it weighs less man a kilo. 

So now when someone asks you rf you can use a computer, say yes. the 
Notepad Computer from Amstrad. 

And. if you need lo know more, phone 


(0277) 262326. 
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The Abbey National High Yield Bond 


INVESTMENT 

AMOUNT 


£200,000 plus 

£100,000 up to £199,999 
£50,000 up to £99,999 
£25,000 up to £49,999 
£10,000 up to £24,999 


GROSS 

RATES 

P- a - 

8.50% 

8 . 10 % 

7.90% 

7.55% 

6 . 10 % 


NET 

RATES 

p.a. 

6.38% 

6.08% 

5.93% 

5.66% 

4.58% 


To find out more just call into your local branch. 

^NATIONAL 

The habit of a lifetime 

Rates may vary. The term of the Bond runs from the date of opening until the first day of the following month a year later Interest will h* 

register with us as required by the Inland Revenue or net of basic rate income tax (currently 25%). You may be able to reclaim this tax from th m * 

Abbey National pic. Abbey House, Baker Street, London NW1 6XL. C n Reve: 
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GET MORE COMEBACK. 


Parents stay silent at inquest 


MPs view 
pom in 
Commons 

By Jonathan Prynn 

SOHO came to Westminster 
yesterday when a two-day 
exhibition of hard-core porno¬ 
graphic materi al at the Com¬ 
mons opened its doors to 
MPs. 

Up to 300 M Ps are expected 
to view the display, which is 
intended to persuade toe gov¬ 
ernment to tighten up anti- 
obscenity legislation. The 
exhibition. laid on by the 
Obscene Publications Squad, 
indudes paedophfliac materi¬ 
al. as well as magazines and 
videos showing acts of copro- 
philia, bestiality and sado¬ 
masochism. At least one 
visitor left after a brief tour, 
saying he was too shocked to 
continue viewing. 

A cross-party group of MPs 
who asked the police to make 
the material available have 
signed an early day motion 
expressing "profound con¬ 
cern" at the current weakness 
of controls and called for a 
Home Office review of anti- 
pornography legislation. 

Michael Alison, the Conser¬ 
vative member for Selby, said 
a “grossly offensive" test 
should be introduced, to be 
applied in prosecutions under 

the 1959 Obscene Publica¬ 
tions Act The current [likely 
to corrupt and deprave” yard¬ 
stick for prosecution, which 
dates bade to the 1860s, is 
ineffective because the anti¬ 
quated wording made it 
difficult to persuade juries to 
prosecute. 

A Home Office spokesman 
said the legislative steps to 
address the problems were 
already being taken through 
the Video Recording Amend¬ 
ment Act and Telecommuni¬ 
cations ACL 


Ministers 
attacked on 
tobacco ads 

Government policy on tobacco 
advertising was described as 
utterly irresponsible yesterday. 
Sir Michad Atiyah. president 
of the Royal Society, told the 
parliamentary and scientific 
committee that the govern¬ 
ment had so far accepted the 
"highly implausible" argu¬ 
ment that advertising did not 
affect total consumption of 
cigarettes, only market share. 

An advertising ban. except 
at die point of sale, was to be 
discussed in April by Euro¬ 
pean Community health min¬ 
isters, Sir Michad said. 

To wait until enough statis¬ 
tics had been gathered from 
countries where bans were in 
force would be wrong. 

Reward delay 

Michad G3L a bus driver 
from Leeds who helped police 
to overpower an armed rob¬ 
ber. has been asked by magis¬ 
trates to return £100 awarded 
him by a judge. Mr GDI must 
wait until 1997 for compensa¬ 
tion. when the robber is due to 
be freed. 

Brick charges 

A boy aged 14 and two aged 
16 appeared before Sunder¬ 
land magistrates, accused of 
conspiracy to cause criminal 
damage with intent to endan¬ 
ger life after a police driver was 
injured by a brick. 

Sweet advice 

The first advisory sendee in 
Britain to hdp chocoholics has 
been set up by the Women's 
Nutritional Advisory Service 
at Lewes. East Sussex. 


BMW denies Met 
safety allegation 

By Ray Clancy 


THE death of eight-week-old 
Krra Griffin was by a 
“violent, callous, cowardly at¬ 
tack on an innocent and 
helpless baby", a coroner's 
court was told yesterday. 

Dr Harold Price, the Wal¬ 
thamstow coroner, recorded a 
verdict of unlawful killing, 
saying the infant’s death was 
the result of a horrific cata¬ 
logue of injuries and would 
have gone to trial if Britain 
had an inquisitorial legal sys¬ 
tem like most continental 
countries. 

Kim’s parents sat silent 
throughout the inquest which 
they had been ordered to 
attend, refusing to answer 
questions on the advice of their 
solicitors. 

The Crown Prosecution Ser¬ 
vice dropped charges of cruelty 
against Ann Griffin and 
George Hadjouannou. from 
limehouse, east London, last 
month because of insufficient 
evidence after they refused to 
make statements to the police. 

Dr Price made an implied 
reference to the couple’s 
steadfast refusal to make a 
statement “Perhaps in the 
continental inquisitorial sys¬ 
tem. this matter might have 
been brought to court at least, 
as the rules of evidence are not 
so strictly adhered to as here.” 

Kim died last September, 
three days after bang taken to 
hospital with multiple injuries, 
including a 15cm-long frac¬ 
ture running from the back of 
her head through to die right 
side of the skull. 

Dr Price, who heard that 
Kim’s GP and health visitor 


By Louise Hidalgo 

had referred her to the social 
services on the day she died, 
said it was vital that «a«Hi 
referrals should be made as 
soon as possible. 

The injury from which she 
died probably occurred three 
to six days before her death 
and was likely to have been 
caused by sudden impact with 
a hard surface, possibly after 
she had been swung. Dr Peter 
Vanezis, the court pathologist, 
said. He concluded that the 
nature of the baby's injuries 
and the period over which they 
had occurred suggested a 
“pattern not in anyway due to 
accidental injuiy". 

Every rib in toe baby's bade 
rib-cage, and several in the 
front, had been fractured. Dr 
Vanezis said the injuries were 
consistent with “gripping toe 
child by toe chest, sewrely 
squeezing or strongly shaking 
toe child”. She had also suf¬ 
fered a fractured collarbone 
and upper arm. again proba¬ 
bly some weeks before her 
death, which were “typical of a 
child bong violently swung 
with a puffing action away 
from toe arm”. 

The flap joining her tipper 
lip to her gum had also been 
tom. consistent with a blow 
from the hand and a “classic 
non-accidental injury”. 

The baby was taken to 
hospital at about 6.30am ac¬ 
companied by both parents, 
who stayed with her. When 
she died they “expressed ap¬ 
propriate grief. Dr Serena 
Davidson, a consultant paedi¬ 
atrician, told the inquest 

Ms Griffin had been visited 


six times try Deborah Sherr, a 
health visitor, who early on 
expressed fears that she would 
not be able to cope with 
motherhood because of her 
learning difficulties. 

The tost occasion on which 
Ms Sherr felt real concern for 
the baby was during a visit on 
September 4 when die noticed 
a small red marie in her 
mouth, a small red mark on 
her lip and discolouration on 
her cheek. 

After discussions with a 
local GP. the case was referred 
to Tower Hamlets soda! ser¬ 
vices on September 7 but the 
GP. Dr Alison Amott, said she 
had not found any marks on 
toe baby’s body to raise her 
suspicions. 

In a written statement, a 
neighbour said she had often 
heard a baby “dying for help" 
which went on for hours and 
hours, although she did not 
contact toe police. 


Sabbath dispute: David Schreiber, 
chairman of toe United Synagogue 
Eruv Committee in Hendon, north 
London, with mothers and children 
outside the local synagogue nursery 
school. Hie committee has divided 
London's Jewish community by its 
proposal to establish an area of six 
square miles as an eruv, a symbolic 
area within winch Orthodox Jews 
would be relieved of Sabbath restric¬ 
tions. which include toe carrying of 


babies or the pushing of prams outside 
the home (Ruth GledhOl writes). Some 
Jews have objected, claiming that an 
eruv would mean a return to the ghetto 
and could provoke anti-Semitism. Hie 
planning committee of Barnet council 
was meeting last night to discuss the 
proposal which is backed by the Chief 
Rabbi Dr Jonathan Sacks. Supporters 
argue that toe eruv would liberate the 
elderly, disabled and young mothers 
from restrictions which isolate them at 


home on the sabbath. If an eruv is 
approved. 85 poles will be put up in 38 
places, with a high-level wire strung 
between them. The area indudes 
Hendon. GoJders Green and Hamp¬ 
stead Garden Suburb. John Marshall 
Tory MP for Hendon South, said eruvs 
existed without difficulties in other 
countries. The White House in Wash¬ 
ington is in an eruv." 

Leading article, page 21 


Baby girl was killed 
unlawfully in callous 
attack, coroner rules 
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settlements to injured officers. 
"Our accident daims branch 
has issued a writ to be served 
against BMW by the end of 
May following a number of 
accidents in which police offi¬ 
cers riding the RS0 model 
were injured whilst on duty." 
CTiri a statement from toe 
Metropolitan police, whidi 
currently has 297 BMWs m 
its motorcycle fleet 
The accidents are alleged to 
have happened when the ma¬ 
chines started wobbling and 
then went our of control. 
BMW said that investigations 
into the accidents had found 
they were caused either by 
driver error, poor mainte¬ 
nance or adverse conditions 
Every motorcycle wobbled 
and weaved, it was a question 
of how and when and tne 
ability of the rider to cope. 


Business Reply and Freepost are 
more likely to end up back in your 
hands. There’s no fuss. So you get a 
faster response. 

They look good too. A company 
offering Royal Mail Response Services 
is a company going out of its way to get 
and keep its customers. 


Besides, people like to post answers 
and they don’t always like to phone. 

For more answers, send us the 
coupon and we’ll get back to you by 
return of post. 

Write to Beth Warrender, Royal 
Mail Streamline, FREEPOST, OXFORD 
0X4 5BR. 
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the motorway that always 
to work on time. 


We dan t need to have a dig at the motorways. They do it themselves all the time. If you dig fast travel, try the train. INTER(/iT V 
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1 Q ii a y s i eeiiagers pose special problems for the police, th e courts and the education system 

Pupils who pray 
score high marks 


By Ruth Gledhill, religion correspondent 
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Playing bait Paul Spouse] 14, takes part in the MfflwaU Football dub scheme once a week instead of attending the school on the other side of the fence 


Football dub 
lures truants 
back to the 
dassroom 

By Ben Preston, education reporter 


CHILDREN who pray regu¬ 
larly and go to church arc 
better pupils than those with 
no religious beliefs, according 
to a new study. The survey of 
almost 4.000 11-year-olds 
found a more positive attitude 
towards nearly every subject in 
those with an active religious 
belief. 

The findings, published in 
the latest Journal of Experi¬ 
mental Education, are certain 
to be used to support the daim 
that the growth in delinquency 
is linked to the post-war de- 
dine in church-going and 
personal spirituality. A link 
could also be made between 
religious belief and perfor¬ 
mance. although this needs to 
be supported by mote re¬ 
search; children with positive 
attitudes to school are thought 
to perform better. 

A spokesman for the 
Roman Caiholic Church said 
that research showed particu¬ 
larly the importance of person¬ 
al prayer in the development 
of positive attitudes to school 
and life. While church-going 
was important, it was a less 
positive indicator than prayer. 


Dr Leslie Francis, a theol¬ 
ogy professor who conducted 
the research, asked 3.762 
children in the south of Eng¬ 
land to describe their attitudes 
to English, mathematics, 
music, religion, school assem¬ 
blies and games. The chil¬ 
dren's religious practice and 
belief affected their attitude In 
every area except games, he 
found. Nearly' a fifth of the 
children went to church once a 
week, nearly a tenth once a 
month, more than a quarter 
went sometimes and more 
than a quarter never. Nearly 
half the children prayed some¬ 
times, one fifth prayed daily 
and one quarter never. 

Dr Francis, of Trinity Coll¬ 
ege. Carmarthen, and St Da¬ 
vid’s University College. 
Lampeter, measured their atti¬ 
tudes by asking; whether they 
found the subjects pleasant, 
good, friendly, nice, happy 
and important. He found that 
social class did not affect 
attitudes to school, but that 
girls were generally more posi¬ 
tive than boys. The only area 
in which boys scored higher 
was in games lessons. 


TEENAGE truants arc being 
lured off the sheets of south 
London and back into die 
dassroom through a scheme 
launched by MiDwall Football 
Chib. 

Free tickets to home games 
arc being offered as part of a 
project seen as a last resort for 
12 to 15-year-olds who have 
been expelled from school and 
risk dropping out of education 
completely. The scheme, 
which aims to prepare them to 
return to normal classes, has 
attracted growing numbers 
since it started in November. 

The ten youngsters, most 
dressed in a uniform of baggy 
trousers and oversized Ameri¬ 
can anoraks, spend each Wed¬ 
nesday at the MflhvaH 
ground. In the morning, they 
occupy the executive suite, 
complete with mongrammed 
carpet and fading photo¬ 
graphs of glorious teams past, 
and do loosely defined aca¬ 
demic work. 

This ranges from writing 
letters to other football dubs 
asking for information, to 
calculating measurements of 
the football pitch. In the 
afternoon, they train and play 
football at a church halL 
Brian Williams, the sports 
teacher who runs the scheme, 
said it was a trial and — in 
football parlance — he be¬ 
lieved in taking each game as 
it came. “Ail I can say is they 
keep coming. Everyone who 
has attended so far has kept 
coming back- 

“There is a little carrot of 
course. The dub makes avail¬ 
able some match tickets. You 
do tend to think the worst of 
some of these kids and there 
was a worry they might just 
flog the tickets. So we make 
them write about the game 
and they don't get tickets for 


the following match unless 
they show me their work.” 
They all call him “Sir". 

Gary StempeL one of four 
community officers at Mill- 
wall said: “We are trying to 
use the image of a professional 
football dub. and foe glamour 
of the players and the ground, 
to try to work with foe alfonat- 
ed — I hate that trendy, 
sociological term — youth of 
southeast London. 

"They only come one day a 
week and if that's the only bit 
of education they get for the 
week, then we have done wdL 
If they write about a game and 
it's foe only thing they write 
about for a week, it's an 
achievement 
“These young people do not 
like going borne and they do 
not like going to school and so 
they hang around with their 
mates on the streets. It is a 
question we do not like to ask, 
but we know some of them 
have been involved in petty 
thieving.” Mr Stempel said. 

The scheme was still estab¬ 
lishing ground rules for disci¬ 
pline. “I don't want to get into 
the formal situation of threat¬ 
ening to kick them out when 
they don’t turn up, as that 
would be putting them in the 
old position." 

The scheme is one of a host 
of community projects run by 
the dub, which shares the 
£5.000 cost of foe project with 
Lewisham council. The 
scheme will continue until foe 
summer. 

Next season. MiDwall 
moves 600 yards from its (rid 
ground at the Den to a 
purpose-built £15 million all- 
seater stadium on the other 
side of the derelict New Cross 
dog tracks. Without new fund¬ 
ing, foe truancy scheme wfil 
not move with foe dub. 


Children who must 
learn the hard way 


By Kate Alderson 


rWENTY boys and girls sat 
mound chatting and eating 
iweets in a waiting room at 
1 Oam yesterday. The atmo¬ 
sphere resembled a sixth- 
orm common room. Within 
hree hours, they would all be 
iharged with offences rang- 
ng from affray to car theft 
In court No I, Inner 
ondon Youth Courts. St 


, 17 stared at their 
barges were laid 
rm. Most should 
it school Nearly all 
o broken homes, 
of them had a long 
f cautions and 
nom the police, 
charged with tak- 
K consent having 
ice, no driving li¬ 
stening words and 
and ABH,” said 
f the court to the 
a 17-year-old. He 
it guilty and was 
m in a few weeks, 
youth, aged 16, 
his social worker 

t was fold he had 
r of jeans and had 
matters pending, 


inducting theft, assault and 
driving without a licence-” 
His case was deferred and 
Lawrence lawfan . foe presid¬ 
ing magistrate, warned him: 
“If you cany on tike this you 
will nndmihlwfly find yourself 

behind bars. Prison is very 
nasty indeed, make no mis¬ 
take about that” 

A tiny boy was then called 
into court accompanied by h' 
mother. He looked 10 yea 
old but was 15. Charged with 
stealing a car stereo and an 
amplifier, he stood to bear his 
charges. Clutching his base- 
cap. be pleaded not 
whereupon he was 
^ i hearing date and 
conditional baH 

ill who had failed to 
for a second time later 

_to tell the court she 

_been sitting an examina¬ 
tion and her train was late. 
She was charged with affray 
ami assaulting a police of¬ 
ficer. The nagjstrale told hen 
“They are bom imprisonaWc 
offences, do you know that? 
You are in serious trouble-” 

Anatole Kaktsky. page 25 
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The Charter Mark Trophy, and the publicity chat goes with 
it, is your chance to show everyone just how good you are at 
what you do. 

The Award scheme is open to all public sector organisations 
who can demonstrate their commitment to meeting customer needs 
and the standards of the Citizen’s Charter. 

There are only a hundred Charter Marks to be won, so 
competition is bound to be hot. 

Send off today for further information or phone 0800 100 10L 
Closing date for entries is June 30th 1993. 


I For information on Charter Mark, fill in the coupon in block capitals and 1 
send to Charter Mark, FREEPOST, BS4335, Bristol BS1 3YX fno stamp 
required) or phone free anytime on 0800100101. 
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Killer out after seven years 


Loyalist supergrass 
released and ‘seen 
bundled on to plane’ 

By Edward Gorman, Ireland correspondent 


A FORMER Loyalist gun¬ 
man turned supergrass who 
was convicted of two murders 
has been released from prison 
after serving only seven years 
of a life sentence. 

The Northern Ireland Of¬ 
fice would not officially con¬ 
firm authoritative reports that 
Leonard Campbell. 44. origi¬ 
nally from Londonderry, was 
released two weeks ago. 

However, sources within 
Mag ha berry top security pris¬ 
on in co. Antrim, where 
Campbell was an inmate, 
were quoted yesterday as say¬ 
ing he had definitely been 
released from a special isola¬ 
tion wing for informers. 
Another source, who has 
known Campbell for 25 years, 
told The Irish News in Belfast 
that he saw the former gun¬ 
man at the city's international 
airport two weeks ago, where 
he was reportedly “bundled on 
to a plane". 

A spokesman at the North¬ 
ern Ireland Office said it was 
official policy not to comment 
on the deployment of individ¬ 
ual prisoners. He denied sug¬ 
gestions that Campbell’s 
freedom had been granted in 
response to a brief hunger 
strike mounted by the prisoner 
last October. The spokesman 


said ir was more likely that 
Campbell's role as a super- 
grass. which led to several 
convictions of Loyalists, had 
allowed him to circumvent 
normal release procedures. 

Lifers in Northern Ireland 
normally serve at least ten 
years before their first assess¬ 
ment by the life sentence 
review board. The average life 
sentence served in the prov¬ 
ince is about 16 years. 

Campbell's release was 
sharply criticised by local poli¬ 
ticians in Londonderry, and 
dismayed and angered the 
relatives of his victims. 

Tony Cariin. an indepen¬ 
dent councillor in the dty. said 
people could be justifiably 
angry and frustrated at the 
abuse of the prison system. “I 
think for a whole lor of people, 
this will confirm their suspi¬ 
cions that the whole system is 
corrupt" he said. 

Campbell, from Tullyaliy in 
Londonderry, was originally 
sentenced to 16 years for 
armed robbery in 198 3. Three 
years later, he admitted the 
murders in 1976 of two 
Roman Catholic men. Kevin 
Mulhem and John Tolan, 
and was given a life sentence. 

Mr Mulhem, who was 35. 
died when a gunman fired at 


him through the front door of 
his Londonderry home. Mr 
Tolan, also 35, was shot dead 
one month later at a pub 
where he worked on die edge 

of the dty. Campbell is 
thought to have initiated the 
murders and acted for sectari¬ 
an reasons. While he may 
once have been associated 
with one of the two main 
Loyalist paramilitary groups, 
both disowned him after his 
decision to turn supergrass. 

The practice of releasing 
supergrass or other special 
status prisoners early is not 
new, but this latest release will 
fuel unease in the nationalist 
community that Brian Nel¬ 
son. a former Army agent 
inside the Ulster Defence As¬ 
sociation, will also not serve a 
full sentence. 

Nelson was convicted of 
conspiracy to murder and 
given a ten-year sentence in 
Belfast this time last year. He 
has since been transferred to a 
prison in England and, under 
normal circumstances, should 
serve at least seven years. 
Rumours that he is to be 
released early have been de- 
nied by the Northern Ireland 
Office. 

Conor Cruise O'Brien, page 20 



Free to go: Patrick Murphy receiving a hug from bis son Martin after being freed by magistrates in east London yesterday 

Court frees man in Downing Street bomb case 


By Richard Ford 
HOME CORRESPONDENT 

A MAN charged with an IRA bomb¬ 
ing near the gates of Downing Street 
was freed by magistrates yesterday 
because the evidence against him was 
unlikely to secure a conviction. As 
Patrick Murphy, 52, protested that the 
decision had left a slur on his name, his 
solicitor criticised police for failing to 


investigate properly his alibi thar he 
had been at an Alcoholics Anonymous 
meeting at the time of the bombing. 

Mr Murphy said after the hearing 
that he was relieved to be out of prison, 
where he was being held on remand, 
but angry that there was a stain on his 
character. Mr Murphy, unemployed, 
of Hayes, west London, was detained 
three months after the October bomb¬ 
ing but had been unable to say where 


he had been on the day of the attack. 
He eventually told police that if itwas a 
Friday in October he was 99.9 per cent 
certain that he had been ar an AA 
meeting in Uxbridge, west London- 
Magistrates freed Mr Murphy after 
being told by the Crown Prosecution 
Service that the evidence against him 
was based principally on identification 
and that this did not offer a realistic 
prospect of conviction. He had been 


accused of abduction and causing an 
explosion after two people forced a 
mini-cab driver to go to Whitehall with 
a bomb on the back seat The small 
device exploded, but no one was hurt 
Gareth Peirce. Mr Murphy's solici¬ 
tor, accused the police of failing to carry 
out a proper investigation of his alibi 
before bringing charges. The case had 
been dropped in a “grudging man¬ 
ner, she said. 
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ri\EC WASTE DISPOSER 

When you spend between £500 
and £999.99 on any items from 
fhe Absolute or Banquet kitchen 
ranges in one transaction. 

(Model WDU 10 Vt horsepower motor. 
B&Q price £69.99) 


EDEE HOMARK 

I IVEC ELECTRIC OVEN 

When you spend £1,000 or more 
on any items from the Absolute 
or Banquet kitchen ranges in 
one transaction. 

(Model 711000 Conventional.Oven. 
B&Q price £199.99) 


Union chief 
accuses 
GCHQ 

By Gillian Bowditch 

SCOTLAND CORRESPONDENT 

A SCOTTISH trade unionist 
is to protest to the European 
Commission of Human 
Rights over alleged spying by 
the GCHQ surveillance centre 
at Cheltenham. 

The case is being brought by 
die pressure group Liberty, 
which claims that GCHQ has 
been routinely intercepting 
telexes sent to Campbell Chris¬ 
tie. general secretary of die 
Scottish Trades Union Con¬ 
gress. liberty said that protests 
to two specialist government 
tribunals had had no effect 
John Wadham, the group’s 
legal officer, said: “The gov¬ 
ernment has been' using 
GCHQ to spy on all kinds of 
people who are not and never 
nave been, a threat to this 
country. The government has 
set up two tribunals to deal 
with complaints about tele¬ 
phone tapping and the sec- . 
urity services, yet no complaint 
has ever been upheld by 
them." 

Liberty is seeking a declara¬ 
tion from the hraan rights 
commission that trade unions' 
rights to privacy have been 
breached and that the tribu¬ 
nals are not an adequate 
remedy. 

Mr Christie said: “It is 
outrageous that routine com¬ 
munications coming to me at 
the STUC should have been 
intercepted. It is also unaccept¬ 
able that the appeal system is 
totally inadequate. The tribu¬ 
nals are not required to give 
reasons for their decisions and 
there are no means by which 
these decisions can be 
challenged." 


Heart risk * 
linked to 
baldness 


By Nigel Hawkes 

SCIENCE EDITOR 

BALD men stand a greater 
risk of heart attacks than those 
bpasting a full head of hair, 
according to American 
research. 

The bad news for the crani- 
ally challenged comes in a 
survey which finds thar men 
aged between 21 and 55 who 
are almost bare on top are 
three times more likely to 
suffer heart attacks than the 
hirsute. Men with mild to 
moderate baldness fall be¬ 
tween the two extremes and 
those who are receding a little 
teem to be at no increased risk. 

The study, carried out by Dr 
Samuel Lesko of Boston Univ¬ 
ersity School of Medicine, 
examined 665 men who had . 
had heart attacks and 772 
similar men who had not 

The conclusions, published 
in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, add to 
earlier evidence of a weak link 
between baldness and heart 
disease: baldness on top. rath¬ 
er than in front is an early 
indicator of heart risks, but tbe 
link is less strong than with 
high blood pressure or cigar¬ 
ette smoking. 

The most probable explana¬ 
tion is hormonal. It is known 
that baldness is linked to high 
hormone levels, and the au¬ 
thors speculate that these may 
also have a role in suppressing 
high-density cholesterol, a 
substance that is believed to 
protect the heart 

Dr Lesko said: “We don't- - 
think bald men need to panic. 
Compared to other risk fac¬ 
tors. it is a relatively minor 
contributor” to heart disease. 
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FOR the past four months, 
we have been having an 
extension built What an 
opening sentence. Once 
upon a time, I might have 
entered it for a New States- 

™ an competition 
for Dreary Opening Sen¬ 
tences. along with “There 
can’t be many more eff- 
icira t ways to recharge the 
old batteries than treating 
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to explore the Unknown 
Bournemouth" or “Will the 
real Mike Yarwood please 
stand up?". 

Dull, middle-aged, mid¬ 
dle-class people got excited 
about extensions: for the 

rest of us. Real Life was the 

thing. 

To my horror, l have 
discovered that I have 
switched camps. Rather 
HagwoMAlKGuinnes 
m Badge on the River 
Kwau l find that as the 
extension has been gradu- 
aUy growing, so too has my 
absorption in iL Weekend 


**-urcmseives 

transported through mud 


and over fences and up 
ladders to issue obligatory 
gasps of admiration at the 
extension. They are then 
given a quick tirnch before 
being asked if they would 
care to view it again. 

Overnight I have be¬ 
come as tedious as the 
person who believes that 
everyone will be interested 
n\ his dreams. Indeed, last 
weekend I manage (g 
combine the two types of 
bore, regaling everyone 
with a detailed description 
of a nightmare in which 
someone, entirely without 
permission, had set up a 
nsn-and-chip shop in my 
beloved extension. 

Like the Alec Guinness 
character, I have lost track 
of the purpose of the exten¬ 
sion, so. thrilled have 1 
become by the actual pro¬ 
cess of building iL “What 

ore you going to use it fort” 
raids ask politely, and I 
J* back at them as 
though they were daft 
. “ut now that the exten¬ 
sion is nearing completion, 

-JS* b ?8 un to be smitten 
w»n existentialist doubts 
fooot the reasons for its 
“mg there. 

? 15 ^bed, I 
"to* 1 had better start 
budding another extension: 

to *** «ten- 
world’s 


^ 1 “w/KKEi 
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Open Skies ’93: 

Expect more for I 
Welcome aboard! 


money 


JSU 'i’.gs 


••• 


Whoever said high quality has to be high priced? 
Try us - fly us. Return fares from London to 

Berlin £125 Hanover £119 

Bremen £ 99 Leipzig £ 129 

Cologne £ 89 Munich £ 139 

Dusseldorf £ 89 Nuremberg £ 125 

Frankfurt £ 115 Stuttgart £ 125 

Hamburg £ 125 

Consult your local Lufthansa office or your travel 
agency for booking conditions. The “Lufthansa 
Best-Price Guarantee” continues. 

For written conditions call 0800-300747 anytime. 


* Valid for travel in Economy Class started 
before March 31st, 1993 (subject to avail¬ 
ability). Only applicable on direct flights 
(exception: to Leipzig one transfer in each 
direction allowed). One Saturday night 
must be included, maximum stay is one 
month. Fares do not include German se¬ 
curity tax. After ticket issue no changes 
permitted. 



Lufthansa 


f&e threeyearoJd dog muzzled police would not disclose? 
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Euro-sceptics rally to new 
wrecking amendment 


By Nicholas Wood and Sheila Gunn 


A NEW amendment to the 
Maastricht bill that could 
wreck the treaty will today 
provide a fresh rallying point 
for Labour and Tory Euro¬ 
sceptics determined to embar¬ 
rass the government 

The Opposition will argue 
that after the government U- 
fum on the legal significance 
of its first social chapter 
amendment. MPs should be 
granted a second debate on 
die issue. This could imperil 
the treaty because it would 
open the door to a vote on a 
second social chapter amend¬ 
ment that the government has 
indicated could deal a fatal 
blow to the treaty. 

As MPs gather for the 13th 
day of the committee stage of 
the bill incorporating the trea¬ 
ty into domestic law. attention 
will focus on Michael Morris, 
the deputy Speaker, who 
diairs the committee. He will 
be under pressure to rule 
immediately on whether he 
w31 grant a second debate on 
the soda! chapter. Ministers 
and whips are insisting that 
this aspect of the treaty has 
been covered and that there 
are no grounds for reopening 


the argument They also 
maintain that the new amend¬ 
ment is out of order. Mr 
Morris said on Monday that 
he was "minded to take seri¬ 
ously the need for further 
debate", but he may delay his 
decision. 

After the government som¬ 
ersault over amendment 27. 
eventually shrugged off as 
making no difference to do¬ 
mestic law. MPs are now 
focusing on amendment 444. 
tabled by Calum MacDonald. 
Labour MP for Western Isles. 
This deletes the disputed so¬ 
cial protocol from a different 
pan of the bill than amend¬ 
ment 27. and Sir Nicholas 
LyeD. the Attorney-general, 
has indicated that unlike 27 it 
would wreck the treaty. 

George Robertson, Labour’s 
European spokesman, said: 
“The government has jumped 
out of the frying pan of 
amendment 27 into the fire of 
444” He added that the 
amendment would not wreck 
the treaty because the govern¬ 
ment could go back to its EC 
partners, abandon its opt-out 
and embrace the social 
chapter. 


The difference between the 
two amendments arises 
because of a parallel 1978 act 
requiring Parliament to ap¬ 
proved to any measure that 
enhances the powers of the 
European parliament. The 
protocol appears to do this and 
therefore if. as amendment 
444 requires, it is deleted from 
the part of the bill relating to 
die European parliament the 
government might not be able 
to ratify the treaty. Mr Mac¬ 
Donald said last night: “1 
think that die protocol certain¬ 
ly enhances the powers of the 
European parliament and 
therefore it must have the 
approval of this Parliament 
under the 1978 act before the 
government can ratify die 
treaty." 

Labour and the Tory Euro- 
sceptics have been fortified in 
their belief that they have the 
government in a comer by Sir 
Nicholas's remarks on Mon¬ 
day. He said that the clause in 
the bQ] giving Westminster’s 
assent to greater powers for 
Strasbourg would have to 
cover “the whole of the treaty". 

Lord Lawson of Blaby called 
on MPs to ratify the “deeply 


flawed" Maastricht treaty but 
then work hard to redirect the 
European Community away 
from the dangerous goal of 
monetary union. 

Unless Britain wanted to 
leave the EC altogether,, it 
would be better to ratify the 
treaty, he told the Commons 
foreign affairs committee 

The former Tory Chancellor 
said it was not a treaty that 
Britain would have designed 
as a blueprint for the future of 
Europe. “1 do believe that the 
right thing to do at this stage, 
having signed the treaty, and 
it is symbolic, is to ratify it and 
then work hard to get the 
whole mess sorted out 

“It is becoming clearer as 
each day passes that it is a 
deeply flawed treaty and cer¬ 
tainly cannot work in the way 
it is set up.” 

He rubbished the idea at the 
heart of the treaty that the 
ERM can be progressively 
“hardened”, with realignment 
abandoned and margins nar¬ 
rowed. until one day people 
wake up and find they have a 
common currency. 
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lAarfittg article page 21 Green envoy: Michael Howard will discussrthe environment with the Americans., 

Troops in 

§# Bosnia face 

w, redundancy 

J\ notices 

JxVJ • By Robert Morgan 

r ggIk •• - POLITICAL STAFF - , 

ARMY officers serving in 
Bosnia may get compulsory 
redundancy notices today, the 
Commons was told yesterday. 

: Officers in Northern Ireland 
. will also bear of their fate; 
today. Theannouncement by 

- Ardue Hamilton, the aimedr 

ibices minister, brought im- 
mediate protests fioiri Labour 
. and Tory back benchers. 

A Dr John Read, Labour 

]H _ spokesman on the army, 

asked for confirmation that 

H • serving officers “under fire in 

Bosnia” might get compulsory 

' H H ' B ".. redundancy notices. ' 


Selling PCs to 
the Fortune 500 

has put us in 

the Fortune 500. 


BvNlCHQlAS WOOD K 

rounCAL CORRESTONDEVir. 

• 

P THE prospect of green taxes *ki 
,*xpectedta toptheagerida thg* 
weekend when Michael HoWv 
aid, die environment secret 
tary. Sies to Washington fofe 
meetings with* members 
President Qtoton’s new ad¬ 
ministration and leading. 
American politicians. 
TheenviroimieTtisecretaiyC- 

two-day visit to the UniteiK 
■ States win follow hard on the*; 
heels of John Major’s visit. ££? 

' also comes less than two wed^p; 

after the president made a nefe 
: energy tax a key component q&r 
-his package to tackle the=_ 
r federal deficit The tax. levied 
; onthe heat content of fuels 
an attempt to spread tfai£. 
burden more fairly than cai£ 
bori or petrol levies, is project* 
ed to raise an extra £33 birnaig; 

: over the next four years, adtg; 
ing about £12 a month to dst 
tax bQl of middle-income famg 
; iEes. Only higher income taxC& 
on ti» better off are prpjecfiedf 
• to outstrip the energy tax in,-' 
lent with the Americans... . raising additional revenue. 

• Mr Howard’s visit is ari£ 
•. ; ! "T “ ••* ■ • * •: mdication that such measure^ 

are now firmly on the Whitfe. 

■-X FOODS XXI haff agenda. Mr Howard i& 
_ ; * - £.-■•• : hbping.to see A1 Gore, 

RfkCtllD topA vice-president dubbed “M^i, 
XJUSlUil lftUv . Ozone‘S by the American- rneQ. 

■ 4 / . ■*' ' dia. who fe overseeing .enviy' 

redundancy 

_ . • - administration,sudiasHaz&£ 

UOtiCCS O’Leary, the energy secretary^- 

’ and BiuceBabbitt the interior.- 
By Robert Morgan ' . Secretaxy. • . *. V; 

_ POLITICAL STAFF , .. ... Mr Howard has sig n a lled^ 

his growing interest in greraH 
ARMY officers- serving in - taxes, to curb pollution send tov 
Bosnia may get compulsory helping narrow the publi£ 
redundancy notices today, the sector deficit Few MPs vroulffr-* 
Commons was told yesterday, be surprised if next months, 
Officers in Northern Ireland Budget did not widen tfife,- 
will also bear of their fate * dffierential- between leaded 
trx%. The announcement by and unleaded petrol, and mii^. 
Archie Hamilton, the armed isterfel sennees have indicated^ 
forces minister, brought im- thatthe government will move-, 
mediate protests from Labour fartherin this direction. poss-> 
and Tory back benchers. bfy by the time of the second;• 

Dr Jolm Rod, Labour Budget in November, 
spokesman on the army, . Mr Howard, who also plans'* 
asked for confirmation that a trip to California to study its^ 
serving officers “under fire in programme of fiscal reward^ 
Bosnia” might get compulsory and penalties, intends to pub^ 
redundancy notices. - " Jish a paper later this year orr? 

Mr Hamilton toldhim:. possible new measures: He && 
“There is a jxssibflity that a ’ believedto be writing dosefy^ 


small ntmfoer of serving offi¬ 
cers in Bosnia may be made 
compulsorily redundant and 
there is a possibility that 
serving officers in Northern 
Ireland may be made compul¬ 
sorily redundant-'’ 

He said feat if the ministry 
changed the system for an¬ 
nouncing -redundancies.. it 
would mean not telling those 
who had volunteered to leave 
and who were anxious to 
know whether their applica¬ 
tions had been successfuL 
Many would lose money. 
Most had chosen to leave. 


with : John MacGregor, the*, 
transport secretary, who haf? 
confirmed that he will publish** 
proposals for tolls on existing, 
motorways to pay for big.' 
improvement schemes. Mr*, 
MacGregor is also keen on • 
roadpridng in London to.»- 
ease traffic congestion. 

Other measures under con- > 
sideration indude water me-^ 
tering and charges for-' 
dunging waste in landfill '* 
sites. Mr Howard said earlier * 
this month that he favoured ^ 
“economic instruments” over' - ' 
tighter regulation. 


The Fortune 500 reads like a Who’s Who of corporate 
America. 

So who would have wagered in 1980, the year AST was 
founded, that in twelve short years we’d be rubbing shoulders 
with these giants of commerce and industry. 

However, many of them have more in common with us 
than just an entry in Fortune’s exclusive list. 

Because a large majority have chosen to use AST 
computers to further their business. 

In fact, around 65% of the top 500 companies in the US 
now use AST PCs. 

Here in Britain, where our sales have soared by 80%, we 
already number household names among our customers. 

So, could this ad have a different headline before 
very long? 

’Selling PCs to the Tunes 1000 has put us...’ 

For more details call the AST Information Service on 
081-568 4350 or return the coupon. 

^ Consider me impressed. Please forward a copy of rbe laceu AST corporate 1 
I video and details of your PC range. J 
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Shephard plans hig 
changes for jobless 

By Sheila. Gunn and Pump Bassett 

EMPLOYMENT officials are. 
investigating the costs of pro¬ 
viding a compulsory work or ' 
training place for every person 
under 25 who has been out of 
work for more than a year. 

The initiative, recommend¬ 
ed by Lord Wakehara'S em¬ 
ployment task force, would 
extend for a further seven 
years the youth training 
scheme guarantee of a place 
for eveiy 16- to 18-year-old. 

Work on the scheme is 
unlikely to be finished in time 
for the emergency jobspack- 
age which wifi be announced Wakeham: called for 
alongside the March 16 Bud- the new initiative 

get but could be included in 

the first unified Budget in An extension of the small/ 
November. The cost,and ad- business start-up schemes was * 
ministration implications also asked for by the 
could be huge, with the de- Wakeham cabinet committee, j 
partment already in trouble aimed mainly at encouraging : 
honouring die present , two- those who receive s ubstantial - 
year YTS guarantee. . redundancy cheques to set up . 

The extended scheme would - their own firms. Gillian - 
mean those aged between 18. Shephard, the employment > 
and 25 who have been on the secretary, said yesterday that ^ 
dotefor more than a year, now the Wakeham committee — - 
totalling 209,000, would lose which has now been stood , 

their benefits if they refused to down-- would mean “quite 

take up an offer of a temporary profound changes” for the - 
job or a place on a training unemployed. She told the all- ' 
scheme. _ party employment select com- : 

The task force-has also mittee that the Wakeham 
asked officials to relax some of committee had identified a' 
the role? which strip away range of options combining - 
benefits from theunemplayed work, training and job search.-' 
who underteke voluntary Mis Shephard also said she 

work, education or are not considered it an “irritant” that 
immediately available to take one of the requirements was J 
up a job offer. Benefit offices.. that in order to qualify for ', 
wff he told to i nte rpret more benefit, the principal thing the ' 
flexibly the rufewhididisqual- unemployed had to do was , 
ifies the unemployed from nothing, 
benefit if they are working, for Frank Field, Labour chair-^ 

free or studying for more than man of the Commons social ^ 
21-houis aweek. security committee, wrote to .■= 

The rule, which requires the . Lord Wakeham's committee -, 
unemployed to be available to yesterday suggesting a “net-.” 
take up an opening within 24 work" scheme; which would '* 
hours, is also likely-to be allow those unemployed for-' 
relaxed to take account, of more"than five years, riow - 
thore with-it genuine reason: totalling lO&GCO, to continue:* 
such as family responsibilities, -to draw benefit for one year\ 
for needing longer notice. after they End a job. ' y 
















Yes, it’s true! Do It All paint survived a heat 
chamber for 24 hours at 125°C- Which means, even 

ras SO S7 P&QMESSs 

on the hottest radiators, it’ll stay whiter than 

£F VG U ARE EVER UNHAPPY WETH 

white for a lot longer. It’s Just one of the many 

SOMEftESMG YOU HAVE BOUGHT FRQMi 

punishing tests Do It All paint is put through. We 

US, RETURN Ti WETH THE RECEIPT AND 

lock it in a steam room at 40°C and 100% 

WE WtLL REPLACE ST OR REFUND THE 

humidity for ID days. So it’ll survive the steamiest 

BKX6Y. i’r YOU FIND THE SAKE PRODUCT 

bathroom, no sweat. We expose it to 200 hours 

YOU HAVE BOUGHT AT DO ST ALL 

of continuous carbon-arc light to check how it 

CHEAPER ELSEWHERE, WE WILL REFUSED 

keeps its colour. And to test for stain resistance we 

THE DIFFERENCE. 

coat it with tomato ketchup, orange juice and 
cooking fat for 24 hours. A well known consumer 
magazine (we can’t say which) judged Do It All 
gloss paint as durable as the best known brand. 

So, if you want top quality paint, make sure you try 

Do It All. Anyone else’s simply won’t wash. DO IT All 

Better products, better prices 
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Trade tensions dominate visit as Britain sounds out new administration 


Major takes 
temperature 
of special 
relationship 

By Peter Riddell political editor 


9 The prime minister sees his trip to 
America as a chance to convey EC 
apprehension about recent comments 
over the Airbus and steel quotas 







FOR John Major, yesterday's 
visit to Washington was much 
more than a glorified photo 
opportunity at the White 
House to show that two experi¬ 
enced politicians can work 
together and make bland 
statements of mutual support, 
it was. above all. a chance to 
take the temperature of the 
new administration, notably 
on trade, but also across the 
range of international issues. 

“We want to see who they 
are, and what they really 
mean. Are they’ serious about 
Gart. or not?"' said a senior 
British official accompanying 
the prime minister. 

Mr Major discounts some 
of the recent strong words 
from American officials and 
believes strongly that M r Clin¬ 
ton is not a protectionist He 
emphasises the common 
ground between the United 
States and Britain on a wide 
range of issues, economic and 
political. He contrasts this 
common outlook with the tiny 


differences which are being 
discussed. 

There have been two clues to 
the wider framework of the 
meetings. Firsr, Mr Major has 
been actively consulting other 
European leaders. He talked 
twice earlier this month to 
Helmut Kohl, before the Ger¬ 
man Chancellor left for India, 
and once to President Mitter¬ 
rand of France, notably about 
trade. He has also seen Sir 
Leon Brittan. the EC vice- 
president for trade. 

While in no sense a negotia¬ 
tor on behalf of Europe Mr 
Major has seen his trip to 
America as a chance to convey 
EC apprehensions about re¬ 
cent American comments over 
the Airbus and steel quotas, 
and as an opportunity to 
gauge the mood in the new 
administration and on Capitol 
Hill. 

He has also raised various 
bilateral trade difficulties such 
as the threatened increase in 
tariffs on sports utility vehicles. 




Flying the flag Mr Major arrives at Andrews Air Force base before his talks with President Qintnn and members of the new US administration 


which would hit Land Rover 
exports to America. 

This role of intermediary or 
interpreter of European views 
to America has been favoured 
by British prime ministers 
since the days of Harold 
Macmillan. Too much should 
not be made of this aspect 
though. In practice, the most 
important result of the trip 
may be a better understand¬ 
ing of the policies of the new 
administration rather than 
any specific news an¬ 
nouncements. 

The second due to the real 


nature of the visit was the 
passenger list on Mr Major's 
VC 10 flight to Washington on 
Tuesday evening. This indud- 
ed not just his usual travelling 
staff such as Stephen Wall, his 
foreign affairs private secre¬ 
tary on his last visit abroad 
before becoming British am¬ 
bassador in Lisbon, and Gus 
O'DonneU. his press secretary, 
but also some Whitehall 
heavyweights. 

The other passengers in¬ 
cluded Sir Robin Butler, the 
cabinet secretary. Alex Allan, 
the prime minister's principal 


Congressmen urge tough line on Ulster 


By Martin Fletcher 

SENIOR US senators and a 
other congressmen used John 
Major's visit to Washington 
yesterday to press President 
Clinton to adopt a tough line 
on Northern Ireland. 

Twelve senators urged Mr 
Clinton to raise with the prime 
minister die “continuing hu¬ 
man rights abuses of the 
British security forces” in in- 
ster that “served to fuel and 
extend the conflict". They 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

induded Edward Kennedy. 
Christopher Dodd. Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. Alien 
Specter and Paul Simon. 

Thirty-four congressmen 
urged Mr Clinton not only to 
make a resolution of the 
troubles in Northern Ireland a 
top priority in Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can relations but to adopt an 
“equitable visa policy which 
does not deny protection to 


political refugees”. The British 
government would vigorously 
oppose such a policy, arguing 
that it would allow Irish 
terrorists to escape justice in 
the United States. 

Mr Major met Tom Foley 
yesterday and the House of 
Representatives Speaker de¬ 
nied Mr Clinton had asked 
him to act as special envoy to 
Northern Ireland. He had 
been informally approached 
by State Department officials 
but expressed no enthusiasm 
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The world of personal finance Is getting more complex and diverse by the day. If you want to 
avoid getting lost In it ail, fake the Financial Times tomorrow or Saturday. 

In ft you will find the FT A-Z of Person^ Finance. A comprehensive and authoritative 24 page 
guide to personal finances. 

Get it this Friday or Saturday; only In the FT. And put your finances in order-alphabetical order. 
The Financial Times A-Z of Personal Finance. 

FT. Because business is never black and white. 


private secretary. Sir Roderic 
Braithwarte. the prime minis¬ 
ter’s personal foreign affairs 
adviser, and Sarah Hogg, 
head of the Downing Street 
policy unit. 

The purpose of such a 
extensive delegation was to 
get to know the new adminis¬ 
tration. and vice versa. Mrs 
Hogg, who has become Mr 
Major’s personal emissary on 
trade matters, will stay on in 
Washington to pursue this 
issue, as well as seeing Alan 
Greenspan, the chairman of 
the American Federal Re¬ 


serve. Sir Robin rarefy travels 
abroad; normally he only visits 
Washington on secret mis¬ 
sions to discuss the long¬ 
standing Brirish-American 
agreements on intelligence co¬ 
operation. 

The talks these senior offici¬ 
als will be having, as well as 
Mr Major’s highly-publicised 
visit to the White House, are 
die real point to the trip. Mr 
Major and his top advisers 
believe there is much common 
ground with the Clinton ad¬ 
ministration. despite the 
change of party control since 


the Bush days, but they have 
been unsure what this means 
in practice. 

Mr Major has been keen to 
find out as much as possible 
about Mr Clinton’s plans. For 
instance, on the eight-hour 
flight to Washington on Tues¬ 
day evening he read the full 
text of the president's State of 
the Union speech last Wednes¬ 
day. He was impressed, 
though did not intend to go 
down that road of tax 
increases. 

Diary, page 20 


for the job. Irish-American 
leaders are now lobbying for 
die appointment of Jimmy 
Carter, the former president 

The environmental group 
Greenpeace used Mr Major's 
visit to protest against Britain's 
refusal to agree to a nudear 
weapons test ban. Britain 
hopes to reverse congressional 
legislation that would end all 
testing in Nevada, British or 
American, by 1996. 

Conor Cruise O'Brien. p20 


Diplomacy loses its allure 


From Ben Macintyre in New York 


T here was plenty of Brit¬ 
ish news in the Ameri¬ 
can newspapers yesterday: 
the aftermath of the murder 
of the Liverpool toddler 
James BulgCT was writ large, 
the usual items about the 
royal family were there, and 
even snippets about the 
changing British law on 
male au pairs. 

But of John Major's arriv¬ 
al in America, and his sched¬ 
uled meetings with Presi¬ 
dent Clinton there was 
barely a word. 

The contrast with the sort 
of fanfare which used to 
announce Margaret Thatch¬ 
er's visits could hardly be 
more acute. Many Ameri¬ 
cans. it seems, have little 
conception of who John Ma¬ 
jor is. or why he is here. 

The New York Times and 
The Washington Post, For 
example, made no mention 
of the planned first meeting 
between President Cfinton 
and the prime minister, oa 
page five USA Today ob¬ 
served that “Major huddles 
with President Clinton at the 
White House today”, in the 
middle of a story about 
airlifting aid to Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina. Most of the other 
papers ignored the prime 
minister 1 s arrival altogether. 

In the past few years 
Britain’s place in the Ameri¬ 
can consciousness has 
changed subtly but radical¬ 
ly. It is not that Americans 
no longer care about Britain; 
quite the contrary, for there 
continues to be more news 
about Britain in the Ameri¬ 
can media than any other 
European country. But in¬ 
creasingly the interest is less 
political than emotional or 
historical. 

The prime minister is un¬ 
fortunate that his visit 
should have coincided with 
the Liverpool child murder 
case, but this perfectly Illus¬ 
trates the point. Yesterday, 
on the day Mr Major arrived 
in American, The New York 


il? 

Times devoted two columns 
on its front page and three 
more inside to a story enti¬ 
tled “Liverpool tries to recon¬ 
cile murder and the boy next 
door**. 

Here was a story neatly 
encapsulating the current 
American view of Britain, 
with dark Dickensian over¬ 
tones of repressed savagery 
and social decay, and provid¬ 
ing the opportunity for a 
sighing note of pity. This, 
averred the writer, was an 
incident which “raised ques¬ 
tions about a moral malaise 
at the heart of British 
society.” 

Britain, to use the lan¬ 
guage of newspapermen, is 
increasingly a human inter¬ 
est feature, not a front-page 
story. 

The personal chemistry be¬ 
tween Ronald Reagan and 
Margaret Thatcher often 
seemed to embody the spirit 
of something other than. 


simple diplomacy, a psycho¬ 
logical bond that was above 
mere politics; that was inher¬ 
ited, in somewhat diluted 
form, by John Major and 
George Bush. But with Mrs 
Thatcher and the Republi¬ 
cans out of power, the special 
relationship seems less spe¬ 
cial to many Americans. 

E ven the royal family has 
lost much of its lustre. 
Prince Charles’s recent visit 
raised only a faint manner of 
attention, and that overlaid 
with a prurient obsession 
with the private life of the 
royals. 

Economic hardship, the 
thawing of deep-frozen Cold 
War alliances and an uncer¬ 
tain international situation 
have caused many Ameri¬ 
cans to look on the rest of the 
world with a more dear and 
calculating eye. Margaret 
Thatcher could always count 
on a wave of nostalgia when 
she came to America: in 
President Clinton’s Wash¬ 
ington. John Major cannot 



Thatcher and Reagan: beyond mere politics 


Dispute on 
subsidies 
averted as 
US takes a 
softer line 

From Wolfgang Munchau 
in Washington 

Vf 

AFTER two weeks of stinging 
presidential criticism of Eu¬ 
rope's Airbus consortium, the 
US administration yesterday 
adopted a more contifiatory 
approach. US officials are now 
ruling out the possibility that 
America might seek renegoti¬ 
ation of an agreement readied 
last year with the EC over 
aircraft subsidies. 

Fears that a renewed dis¬ 
pute over aircraft subsidies 
could endanger die started 
world trade talks, by adding 
yet another area of dispute, 
have been fuelled by a series of 
remarks by President Clinton, 
most recently, on Mon day, A 
Boeing workers in Seattle, 
Washington, blaming Euro¬ 
pean government subsidies to 
Airbus for job losses in the 
American aircraft industry. 
Among these are 28.000 jobs 
to be shed by Boeing over the 
next 18 months. 

Sir Leon Brittan. the EC 
trade commissioner, has had 
assurances from Washington 


that the president's remarks 
do not indicate a willingness 
by die administration to break 
or to renegotiate the accord, 
signed under the previous 
administration. In a speech $ 
Boeing workers, President 
Clinton had threatened to 
insist on a “tough new disci¬ 
pline” if Airbus continued to 
crowd out US competitors. 

Airbus, a four-nation con¬ 
sortium of British, German. 
French and Spanish aircraft 
makers, has been subsidised 
for over 20 years. Two years 
ago, it recorded a small profit 
for the first time, and die 
company has begun to repay 
some of die original subsidies. 
British Aerospace is a 20 per 
cent shareholder. 

The agreement readied last 
year. limits government sub¬ 
sidies. However, since Airbus 
is no longer subsidised by Eur¬ 
opean governments, the 
agreement, which does not 
apply retroactively, could not 
be invoked to start a trade dis¬ 
pute. On the contrary, the US 
is considering ways to prop up 
its aircraft industry, hard hit 
by recession, overcapacity in 
the airline business, and the 
increasing market penetration 
of Airbus, which last year had 
43 per cent of new orders. 

In America, Boeing is seen 
as the quintessential technol¬ 
ogy company, whose recent 
difficulties have been symbolic 
of difficulties in US high- 
technology companies. Aft# 
making campaign promises to 
help these industries. Mr Clin¬ 
ton is under pressure to act 

The Clinton administration 
had suffered a first setback in 
implementing its economic 
reform programme, being 
made to accept a delay over a 
$16 billion package of spend¬ 
ing to boost the economy. 

The delay of the proposal, 
which was to create 500,000 
jobs in the short terra, comes 
as senior Democrats in Con¬ 
gress are growing increasing^ 
fearful about the "Spend-antP 
Tax-Democrar tag if they 
were to pass spending in¬ 
creases before the more con¬ 
troversial elements of Presi¬ 
dent Clinton's economic pack¬ 
age. The programme is front- 
loaded with stimulus spend¬ 
ing. while some of the spend¬ 
ing cuts and tax rises would be 
put to Congress later. 

Thomas Foley, House 
Speaker, said that the presi¬ 
dent had now requested the 
delay. The strategy is now to 
switch legislative schedules. 

Big BAe loss, page 25 

Threat to Airbus, page 29 


Desperately seeking political scandal 


From Martin Fletcher 
in Washington 

NEIL Kinnock’s visits to Washington as 
Labour’s leader had one overriding 
objective — to foil the British tabloids in 
their hunt for Republican snubs. Meeting 
times were not announced lest they ended 
a few minutes early. Even the meetings 
themselves were sometimes kept secret 
lest the other side had to cancel. 

Yesterday the shoe was on the other 
foot With a Democrat in the White 
House, it was the Conservative prime 
minister who had to thwart a press pack 
determined to write about a “special 
relationship” on the rocks. 

Various possible story lines emerged. It 
was learnt that neither Les Aspin. the 
defence secretary, nor Warren Christo¬ 
pher. the Secretary of State, would be 
meeting Mr Major. That looted promis¬ 
ing until it was pointed out that Mr Aspin 
was in hospital with heart problems and 
Mr Christopher was in the Middle East 
Chelsea Clinton had more potential for 


v- v V;- 

a sexy story than either Gatt or unitary 
taxation. There was a nice Downing 
Street joke to be used abour how President 
Clinton and Mr Major had one thing in 

T - heir love of Chelsea (the 
tootbaU dub, in Mr Major’s case). 

Anotherpossibility was Norma Major's 
absence. The excuse that this was purely a 
working visit, and that she had to finish 
her book, an Chequers, was regarded as 
somewhat feeble. She had twice come 

But Hillary Clinton - left-wing, stri- 
dent and opinionated - quickly became 
the days main target when it emerged 
that she was not scheduled to meet the 
prime minister, despite working directly 
above foe oval Office. Surely it waTsK 
more than her husband who had objected 
to Toiy help for Mr Bush; she who had 
saoppedhunnieetins Mr Major when he 
mited Washington last December after 


foe election? Calls were mad 
Sheraton-Cariton hotel, foe mi 
the First Lady's press office, jv 
no public schedule for the daj 
was just one snag. This was t 
morning, Washington time, 

Gntirplv rvwnVln l...__ 


:—-- ...v lujiwiuions naa nee 
in London, she would drop bj 
prtme minister. Gotcha, a; 
would say. 

This, of course, is a garni 
both sides. Mr Major's after 
mg with foe president began 
was not expected to exceed 
Why? Because they had 
addressing journalists by s 
the Prime mii 
r ^ he nme 0 ' d «* news a 
And one other thing. Hov 

foere really were be! 

tlS ,? ere m never * e sl if 
two leaders woti 
Portray foeir encounter as ai 
*°roughfy warm, produ 
successfuL v 
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Real target of air drops is American public, not Bosnians 



From Martin Fletcher in Washington 


Boutros Ghali: backs 
Clinton’s aid plan 


IS WASHINGTON'S deci¬ 
sion to parachute supplies into 
Bosnia the beginning of wider 
US armed Intervention in 
former Yugoslavia, or merely 
a sop to US and world 
opinion? 

There is a sense in Washing¬ 
ton that America is slowly 
being pulled nearer the centre 
of the whirlpool first by prom¬ 
ising troops to enforce any 
e\entual settlement and now 
by flying milftaiy aircraft 
across Serbian-held territory. 
But the evidence so far is that 
Mr Ctimon does not share this 
assessment He does not in¬ 
tend the air drops to be the 
thin end of a wedge leading 
inexorably to the involvement 
of US ground troops. 

The move is a gesture 
intended to assure both Amer¬ 


ican and world opinion that 
the Clinton administration is 
doing something. “The opera¬ 
tion has no combat connota¬ 
tions. and we think the risks 
are small" M r Clinton said. 

He evidently means it Mr 
Clinton oould have ordered 
US transport aircraft to fly low 
over eastern Bosnia and drop 
supplies with pinpoint acc¬ 
uracy. instead, he appears to 
have opted for dropping the 
food and medicine from great 
heights with minimal acc¬ 
uracy but little risk of being hit 
by ground fire. This reinforces 
what the operation's many 
critics here suspect: that the 
airlift is being mounted pri¬ 
marily for domestic political 
purposes. 

Administration officials 
deny the charge, though with 


■ The US president must be seen to be 
doing something — anything — in the 
Balkans conflict, Martin Fletcher believes 


less than complete conviction. 
If only some of the supplies 
reach those in desperate need, 
the airlift would be worth it 
they say. Moreover, by show¬ 
ing a concrete US commit¬ 
ment to their wellbeing. 
Bosnia's Muslims could possi¬ 
bly be lured back to the UN 
peace negotiations in New 

York. 

One view is that Mr Clin¬ 
ton, having backed away from 
direct military intervention, is 
under intense pressure to do 
something — anything — to 
fulfil his campaign promises 
of a much tougher US ap¬ 
proach to Bosnia. This largely 


symbolic exercise was the best 
he could come up with. 

There is a strong feeling in 
Washington dial the Europe¬ 
ans* response to the Bosnian 
conflict has been botched from 
the outset and this at least 
would make America fed 
better. 

Pentagon officials cannot 
publidy voice their opposition 
to the plan, but those recently 
retired from the Pentagon do 
not suffer the same con¬ 
straints. General Michael 
Dugan, air force chief of staff 
until 1990. said that supplies 
dropped from 10.000ft could 
land up to three miles horn the 


target. Colonel David Hack- 
worth. America's most deco¬ 
rated living serviceman, 
compared the airlift to "feed¬ 
ing a herd of cows with an 
eyedropper - . 

He said the White House 
was filled with “draft dodgers 
from the President down” 
who were telling the militaiy 
what to do but “don't know 
what they were talking about". 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the 
UN secretary-general. offered 
public support for the plan 
after meeting Mr Chnton on 
Tuesday, but the best he could 
say for it was that it would 
“reinforce the morale of the 
people on the ground". Diplo¬ 
mats say he privately worries 
the airlift will be a spectacular 
and ineffective diversion from 
the peace talks. 

Allies have been pressed 
into offering verbal support. 


but have no intention of 
participating themselves. Mr 
Clinton insists there will be 
little threat to the US transport 
planes flying at such high 
altitude. He has dropped 
plans for warplane escorts and 
offered to help Serb villages 
too in a bid to minimise the 
chances of confrontation, but 
military experts are not con¬ 
vinced. Serb forces are be¬ 
lieved ro have surface-to-air 
missiles that could still reach 
the planes. 

The American move will, 
however, cause strains be¬ 
tween the US and its allies. Mr 
Major said he welcomed the 
US move, but Britain was 
already heavily engaged in 
gening aid to Bosnians 
through land convoys and 
would not contribute RAF 
aircraft. 

Britain's wony is that if US 


involvement does spread, de¬ 
spite Mr Clinton's apparent 
hope of a limited and relative¬ 
ly risk-free operation, the war¬ 
ring parties in Bosnia could 
well turn on British and 
French peacekeeping forces, 
thus wrecking the very relief 
programme that the Ameri¬ 
can airlift is intended to 
supplement. 

Vitaly Churldn. Moscow’s 
envoy to the UN peace talks, 
told Washington Post journal¬ 
ists of his reservations about 
the Clinton initiative. 

“My greatest fear is that the 
air drops will provide room for 
a provocation." he said. 
"Quite a few people will pull 
guns from their pockets and 
hope to hit an American 
plane.” 

He added: “There are some 
crazy guys who want military 
intervention." 


Critics see aid plan 
as pretext for wider 
intervention by US 

From Adam LeBor in Belgrade and Eve-Ann Prentice in London 


Dangers 
abound 
for relief 
pilots 

By Michael Evans 
DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 


THERE was widespread con¬ 
demnation of the American- 
backed plan to drop supplies 
to Bosnia yesterday, not only 
from the protagonists but 
from military experts who said 
it was impracticable. 

Following approval of the 
scheme by Boutros Boutros 
Ghali. the United Nations 
secretary-general and Presi¬ 
dent Clinton yesterday, the 
Yugoslav federal army general 
staff said the drops would be a 
pretext for direct mflitaiy in¬ 
volvement by America in the 
Bosnian war. Tanjug news 
agency reported. 

But while the statement was 
condemnatory, contrasting 
sharply with the moderate 
reaction of Ilija Djukic, the 
Yugoslav foreign minister, ft 
stopped short of threatening 
force against American 
planes. “This deeply provoca¬ 
tive model of dropping aid is 
completely unrealistic and 
could provoke one of the many 
armed paramilitary forma¬ 
tions to shoot down an Ameri¬ 
can plane ... which would 
create a pretext for wider and 
deeper American involvement 
in the conflict in Bosnia Her¬ 
zegovina,” the army said. 

The statement added that 
lies about the Serbs had been 
spread in America with the 
aim of getting tacit approval 
for intervention, which would 
cause even more death and 
torture in Bosnia. “The Serbi¬ 
an people cannot commit 
collective suicide which would 
probably be the only way to 
prove their loyalty to the new 
world order. There is a real 
danger of provoking massa¬ 
cres of Serbs in Bosnia Herze¬ 
govina and the conflict 
spreading to the federal re¬ 
public of Yugoslavia.” 


But while the army of the 
rump Yugoslavia was opposed 
to the plan, the leader of the 
Bosnian Serb forces was more 
welcoming. The softening of 
the Bosnian Serb position 
followed American guarantees 
that all three ethnic groups in 

Planes to cany 
basic foodstuffs 

Washington: Hie US Air 
Force C130 cargo aircraft that 
are to drop food and medicine 
by parachute to starving Bos¬ 
nians wiD each cany 16 one- 
ton containerised pallets of 
basic foodstuffs, such as cook¬ 
ing ofl and flour, plus some 
ready-to-eat meals (Ian 
Brodie writes). Fresh vegeta¬ 
bles may be included if a need 
for them is established. The 
medical supplies wifl indude 
antibiotics, vaccines, vitamins 
and hospital equipment All 
the supplies must be vetted by 
the United Nations to ensure 
there is no arms smuggling. 
The- pallets wifl be heavily 
cushioned. 


Bosnia — Serb. Croat and 
Muslim — would receive a 
share of the dropped supplies. 

General Rztko Mladic, 
commander of the Bosnian 
Serb forces, told Bosnian Serb 
radio that he believed the 
White House would “act re¬ 
sponsibly and supply aid to all 
who need ft". But he said the 
delivery of weapons or fuel 
would not be tolerated. 

The planned air-drop oper¬ 
ation wrould have planes flying 
at a height of 10.000ft when 
the drops are made to keep 
dear of small arms and mach¬ 


ine gun fire. But Bosnian 
Serbs have anti-aircraft mis¬ 
siles and the Bosnian Croat 
army has been Named for 
shooting down an Italian aid 
plane laft summer. 

This altitude could result in 
aid packages veering as much 
as a mile off course—especial¬ 
ly if winds were high. UN aid 
officials in Sarajevo welcomed 
the plan but were guarded 
about its practicality. "If we 
can get food or aid in any way. 
I'm delighted," said Larry 
Hollingworth. UN relief chid 
in Sarajevo. "But 12,000ft — 
they are going to land on 
people's heads.” 

There is a danger that 
President Clinton's good in¬ 
tentions could pave the road to 
a greater hell in the region. 
The mission could divide allies 
and give an excuse for even 
more belligerence to the war¬ 
ring parties. 

An indication of the Islamic 
world’s delight al the air drops 
was that Turkey and Pakistan 
offered to help the airlift even 
before it had been derided on. 

But Colonel David Hack- 
worth. one of the most deco¬ 
rated officers in American 
history, now retired, said: 
“The big thing is the Bosnians 
(Muslims) want it because 
Bosnians want to get us com¬ 
mitted into the thing. If we get 
committed into ft, there's no 
way out It's a war that’s not 
do-able." 

H 

Paul Beaver, editor of/one's 
Defence Weekly. predicted 
that a quarter of attempted 
airlifts would have to be abort¬ 
ed because of low cloud cover. 

An aid convoy to Gorazde 
was still delayed east of Saraje¬ 
vo after UN officials refused to 
allow Serb officers to search it 


THE pilot of the C130 Hercu¬ 
les transport aircraft ap¬ 
proaches the drop zone with 
his missile warning equip¬ 
ment primed and the decoy 
chaff aluminium strips ready 
to divert fire away from the 
lumbering 98ft-long plane fly¬ 
ing at low altitude at 120 
knots. He is prepared to face a 
gauntlet of small arms fire, 
anti-aircraft cannon and heat¬ 
seeking missiles. 

This scenario is based on a 
realistic threat assessment for 
the proposed air drops 
planned by the US Air Force 
for distributing food and 
mededne over Bosnia. The 
environment is unpredictable. 
Whatever local commanders 
or politicians promise by way 
of sale conduct for humanitar¬ 
ian flights, nothing can be 
guaranteed. Anything flying is 
vulnerable to fire from Serb. 
Muslim or Croat gunners. 

Nato forces who have had 
troops escorting aid convoys 
since November recognise the 
potential dangers of flying 
helicopters or fixed-wing air¬ 
craft over Bosnia. The RAF 
has four Sea King helicopters 
based at Split in Croatia but 
only in the past four weeks 
have they begun making the 
occasional "proving flights" to 
Kisdjak, the United Nations 
protection force headquarters 
in central Bosnia. The helicop¬ 
ters only venture into the area 
after extensive negotiations 
with all the waning factions. 
The first two approved flights 
had to be abandoned. 

The Americans plan to start 
air drops using Hercules with¬ 
in a tew days, covering moun¬ 
tainous and forrested terrain 
that provides ideal ambush 
locations. The Americans do 
not need reminding that ft was 



a Muslim anti-aircraft missile 
thai shot down a Italian G222 
transport plan last September 
with the loss of the four crew. 

Aid flights to Sarajevo have 
been running for months and 
the local warlords have be¬ 
come accustomed to routine 
take-offs and landings. Al¬ 
though aircraft are still occa¬ 
sionally targeted, the risks are 
regarded as acceptable. New 
aid flights over other parts of 
Bosnia, where aircraft and 
helicopters are not expected, 
could be viewed in a more 
hostile light 

The Americans might be 
forced to use special forces to 
fly high speed, low altitude 
delivery missions under cover 
of darkness in planes 
equipped with terrain-hug¬ 


ging navigation radars. Amer¬ 
ican sources said- However, 
whether they use high technol¬ 
ogy or flights by Hercules ai 
high or low level, the threat 
wifl be the same. 

The weapons that could 
potentially target the flights 
include: Serbian ZU23 twin- 
barrelled 23mm anti-aircraft 
cannon, which have a range of 
up to 2,500 yards and can fire 
800-1,000 rounds a minute: 
Sam7, Redeye and Stinger 
surface-to-air missiles fired 
from the shoulder with a 
range of 3.000-5,000 yards; a 
20mm cannon with a range of 
1.200 yards; heavy machine- 
guns with a range of 1,000 
yards; and Dragunov sniper 
rifles based on the Kalash¬ 
nikov with a practical range 


under 1.000 yards. A German 
aid plane attacked on Febru¬ 
ary 7 was hit by 23mm 
cannon fire, probably a ZU2 3. 

Pilots of Hercules aircraft 
explain the dangers of (tying 
into potential ambush zones 
with mountains on either side. 
The Hercules is manoeuv¬ 
rable. but in tiie run up to the 
drop zone, they have to hold 
the plane steady on a straight 
course. The ideal speed for a 
low ran is about 120 knots. 
Double the speed and there is 
a danger the supplies win 
break up on landing. 

The Americans talk of drop¬ 
ping the supplies from 
] 5.000ft to avoid the maxi¬ 
mum range of missiles and 
cannon. But US Air Force 
manuals suggest that drops 


from that altitude would miss 
their target points by more 
than two miles. 

British pilots say that a drop 
from 15.000ft could be made 
more accurate by a proper 
assessment of the wind levels. 
But that would require several 
runs over the target to make 
calculations. Over hostile ter¬ 
rain this would have to be 
ruled out. forcing pilots to run 
a gauntlet of potential fire 
from above or below. 

Some of the Serb . gun 
positions on the route to Tuzla 
in north-eastern Bosnia are on 
mountains as high as Snow¬ 
don, which is 3,500ft. Al¬ 
though firing down is less 
accurate and more complex, 
this threat to low level flights 
cannot be excluded. 


Bavarian 

corruption 

unnerves 

congress 

From Michael Binyon 
IN BONN 

lCCUSATIONS of influence- 
eddling among top politi- 
ians in Bavaria dominated 
he annual Ash Wednesday 
ongress of the ruling Chris- 
an Social Union (CSUi. with 
4ax Streibl. the stare prime 


, free holidays and 
cars from local 
s. 

sue has come to a 
rause of a growing 
hat threatens to end 
monopoly in this 
jve state of the CSU. 
t-wing alty of 

Democratic Union, 
tek-stabbing and pol- 
igue now dominate 
i Munich. 

Iksv. red-faced pome 

defiantly insisted to a 
party congress m 
>ai he was the vicom 
ir campaign: ‘'Yes. J 
ing in the fire- But I 
ing." He has tned to 
ide the dispute over 
^ting favours fro™ 
, including free 
xury limousines and 
Uation of a satellite 
the Messerschmiot- 

llohm aerospace con¬ 
it has been fanned by 

(very that Edmund 

he Bavarian interior 
has also b«n accept- 

SU has suffered a 

TicfaninpopdaW, 

share of S 

per cent while 
is. the Social Demo- 
especially the nght- 
publicans have ™ 


Defence chief puts faith for 
Russia’s future in the army 


From Anatol Lieven in Moscow 


WHEN General Pavel 
Grachev, the Russian defence 
minister, this week de¬ 
nounced radical officers for 
plotting to seize power, he 
also let slip the reason why it 
is likely that the army will 
end up dominating the Rus¬ 
sian political scene. General 
Grachev said that in spite of 
all present problems, "the 
armed forces are the only 

well-organised and reliable 
force in society". 

This is as true today in 
Russia as it has been in most 
Third World countries which 
achieved independence with¬ 
out possessing the social and 
political institutions needed 
to maintain democracy. As 
often as not the army has 
taken power only after every 
other kind of government has 
failed. 

In the 70 years of its 
tyranny over Russia, the 
Communist party dissolved 
afl other strong institutions, 
providing in their place a 
single iron frame. With this 
gone, Russia, and Russian 
politics in particular, resem¬ 
ble an inchoate swamp out of 
whidi stable institutions will 
take a long time to develop. 
The decline of central author¬ 
ity points towards the pos¬ 
sible disintegration of the 
country, which the anny 
would resist as long as it had 
any power to do so. 

Bui the Russian armed 
forces have no tradition of 
tilting political power — the 

last attempted military coup 

in Russia was that of the 
SoSists ir 1825 They 
are also in such a mess that it 
wfll probably be a consider- 
able rime before they could 


take power. A coup by one 
section of the officer corps, 
against the high command as 
well as the government also 
seems unlikely given Soviet 
traditions. If the anny does 
act it wifl probably act in a 
unified way. 

Not actioa but inaction by 
the military has already had a 
major political impact in 
recent years. During the mili¬ 
tary intervention in the Baltic 
States in January 1991. un¬ 
certainty and internal divi- 



Grachev: "militaiy is 
reliable soda! force” 

sions in the armed forces 
helped bring the operation to 
an aid. During the August 
1991 coup, most units foiled 
to support the reactionaries, 
although it should be noted 
that they did not openly 
support Mr Yeltsin either; 
like most Russians, they sim¬ 
ply sat tight and waited to see 
who would come out on top. 

Finalty, during the last 
Congress of People’s Depu¬ 
ties in December, there are 
indications that President 


Yeltsin asked the command¬ 
ers for their support in carry¬ 
ing out a "constitutional 
coup” to break the deadlock 
with the Supreme Council 
and they refused, on the 
grounds that they must re¬ 
main out of politics. This is 
exactly the line taken by 
General Grachev in denounc¬ 
ing the hardline Soviet loyal¬ 
ists, and it is likely to remain 
tbe official military line for 
some time. 

Public respect for the mili¬ 
taiy is somewhat greater 
than for tbe politicians — but 
that is not saying much. 
General Grachev said this 
week that 3.000 officers, 
including the commanders of 
two Mflitaiy Districts, were 
disciplined last year for 
corruption. 

The radical “Officers’ Asso¬ 
ciation”. which helped orga¬ 
nise the Soviet loyalist 
demonstration against Mr 
Yeltsin and the Democrats 
on Tuesday, represents a 
small minority of officers. 
Most officers are deeply dis¬ 
contented. but are above all 
concerned with their own 
economic survival. 

Most conscripts are simply 
foiling to turn up for duty ai 
all so most units are drasti¬ 
cally under strength. 

□ Tokyo: Senior officers of 
Russia's supreme military 
command told Japanese 
counterparts yesterday that 
Moscow may create demilit¬ 
arised rones in the Siberian 
Far East as a policy to ease 
tensions with China and Jar 
pan. This will hasten the 
creation of a professional 
army filled with regulars and 
Cossack units. (Reuter) 




Amato wins 
coalition 
support 

Rome Gtuliano Amato, the 
Italian prime minister, re¬ 
ceived a pledge of support 
from the Christian Democrats 
for tomorrow’s confidence vote 
in his coalition government 
(John Phillips writes). 

The Christian Democrats 
wiD also support the appoint¬ 
ment by decree of a special 
minister for privatisation de¬ 
spite opposition from their 
backbenchers. Speculation 
that the government might 
fall in the voce sent the lira 
swooping to record lows. 

General fraud 

Lisbon: Tereshioa Gomes, 
who posed for 1S years as a 
poor retired general, went on 
trial for fraud, charged under 
both her own name and that 
of the man she pretended to 
be: General Tito Aruba! da 
Paixao Gomes. (AP) 

Court delayed 

Palermo: The trial of Sal¬ 
vatore “Toto" Riina. the Ma¬ 
fia chief accused of ordering 
the 1977 murder of a police¬ 
man. was adjourned as soon 
as ft opened. (Reuter) 

Rebels kill 20 

Dakar About 20 Senegalese 
were killed when separatist 
rebels attacked and burnt the 
village of Baghagha, the fifth 
attack in five days in Casa- 
mancE province. (Reuter) _ 

A million flee. 

Kigali: Up to a million people 
have fled Rwanda to escape 
fresh fighting between rebels 
and government forces this 
month, relief workers 
said. (Reuter) 


Starting a successful business? 


£200 worth 
of help-FREE! 
to make sure 
your accounts 
run smoothly. 

According to 1992 research by 
the University of Birmingham, small 
businesses are more likely to succeed 
if they keep full financial records and 
update them regularly. A computer 
can help. So can Barclays. 

‘Sage” is the name behind Sterling, 
the UKk biggest-selling accounting 
software systems and it is offering an 
exclusive deal to all customers who 
open a Barclays Business Account 

More than <700 worth of FREE 
on-site installation and training, 
including six months free stationery 
(based on typical usage) when you buy 
any ‘Sage’ Sterling+2 book-keeping 



program. The programs start from 
as little as <149.00 
■ The offer closes on May 25th, 1993 
so phone or write now for details of 
the free ‘Sage’ package, plus our own 
free guide called ‘Setting Up and 
Running Your Business.’ In the last five 
years, we’ve helped 600,000 start-ups. 
How about you ? 


PHONE FREE 0800 444 255 


Please send me details of the FREE ‘Sage’ package and a copy of your free guide ‘Setting 
Up and Running Your Business.' 

Nam e _ TS 

Address_!__ 

Postcode_.Tel. nn __ 
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Keating commits party 
to referendum on 
creating a republic 


THE TIMES THURSDAY FEBRUARY 25 1993 




From Robert Cockburn 

IN SYDNEY 

TO ROARS of party support 
Paul Keating, the Australian 
prime minister, yesterday offi- 
tialty committed Labor to a 
referendum on making Aus¬ 
tralia a federal republic. 

Turning away from the 
razzmatazz of 1980s cam¬ 
paign launches, when the 
Opera House was used, Mr 
Keating returned to the tough 
western Sydney suburb of 
Bankstown, where he grew 
up, to deliver Labor's 1993 
election programme from die 
stage in the town hall Austra¬ 
lians will vote on March 13. 

Preceded by Labor luminar¬ 
ies Gough Whi tiara and Bob 
Hawke, who has never forgiv¬ 
en Mr Keating for ousting 
him from power, the prime 
minister received rapturous 
applause from his home 
crowd- He announced an 
Aus$1.6 billion (EL3 billion) 
social investment programme, 
but his determination to 
achieve a republic by 2000 
brought the loudest cheer of 
all 

“We will set up a broadly 
based committee of eminent 
Australians, including repre¬ 
sentatives of states, to develop 
a discussion paper which will 
consider options for a federal 
republic of Australia.*’ said Mr 
Keating, who caused contro¬ 
versy last year when he put his 
arm around the Queen during 
a royal visit. 

Mr Keating made his cam¬ 
paign speech from a platform 
devoid of the usual Australian 
flag, with the Union Jack, 
which republicans find so 
offensive. Republicans, includ¬ 
ing Thomas Keneally. the 
author, supported Mr Keat¬ 
ing, but the opposition dis¬ 
missed the initiative as a 
distraction from Australia’s 
most pressing concerns. 

A calculated air of glory was 
created for Mr Keating as he 


■ Hie Labor leader is intent on cutting 
constitutional ties with Britain. He is also 
ditching long-held political convictions 




AUSTRALIAN 



ELECTIONS 


stood before a stark blue 
backdrop with the single 
word, Australia. His party’s 
campaign logo was also left 
off. The national anthem was 
led by a teenage singer, ac¬ 
companied only by a pianist 

This contrasted with the 
farcical election launch fry the 
National party the previous 
day, when an indoor fireworks 
display set off alarms and 
sprinklers drowning out the 
political message of Tim Fi¬ 
scher, the leader. 

But even Labor stalwarts 
expressed initial doubt about 
die radical launch as their 
party searches desperately for 
ways of making up an eight- 
point deficit in the polls. 
Afterwards however, inside 
Bankstown town hall one 
supporter pointed out that 
John Major, the underdog 
leading an unpopular incum¬ 
bent government, resorted to 
an old-fashioned soapbox 
when he went on to win the 
general election for the Con¬ 
servatives last year. 

Mr Keating outlined an 
electoral package for social 
justice, barked by a Aus$1.6 
billion package for the most 
needy, and to recognise the 
role of mothers at home. He 
said Aus$325 million would 



Too familiar. Paul Keating broke royal protocol 
when he placed his arm round the Queen's waist 


provide a weekly home child 
cate allowance of Aus$6G. To 
cut hospital queues, a further 
Aus$l00m would be used to 
purchase 10.000 private hos¬ 
pital beds for use under the 
government’s Medicare 
scheme. Means testing for 
elderly patients would be 
eased, and medicines made 
cheaper. Dental care would be 
brought into the Medicare 
scheme. 

Like Britain’s National 
Health Service, Medicare is 
Labor’s sacred cow, and a very 
necessary one in Australia 
today, which Mr Keating says 
will be destroyed fry the 
Liberal-National opposition in 
favour of private health care. 

Again. Mr Keating issued a 
warning about the dangers of 
the opposition, led by John 
Hewson, a liberal, who 
pledged to introduce a 15 per 
cent goods and services tax. 
similar to VAT. if he wins. 
“There realty never has been a 
dearer choice between Austra¬ 
lian traditions of fairness and 
equity, and the economic and 
serial jungle of Reaganism 
and Thatcherism that other 
countries have just aban¬ 
doned.' 1 Mr Keating said. 

He was doing some aban¬ 
doning himself as he deplored 
the waste of the 1980s, a 
decade he dominated as trea¬ 
surer when he adopted a 
blueprint of Thatcherite priva¬ 
tisation and deregulation poli¬ 
cies. Emphasising that 
Australia today has the West¬ 
ern world’s fastest growing 
economy and among the low¬ 
est rates of inflation, he is 
supporting a slow and steady 
recovery over the next five 
years, against Dr Hewson’s 
plan for radical taxation and 
social change, and the threat 
of industrial confrontation. 

A number of kity businesses, 
such as Toyota, die Japanese 
car manufacturer, support Mr 
Keating’s cautious plans for 
recovery. Political issues are, 
however, taking second place 
in this narrow campaign, 
which focuses almost exclu¬ 
sively on the two leaders and 
their mutual animosity. Im¬ 
age is still everything. 

One of Labor’s greatest 
tasks is to strip away Mr 
Keating’s past and recast him 
as a caring 1990s figure. 
Yesterday he conceded unem¬ 
ployment was the nation’s 
overwhelming concern, and 
he admitted that mistakes had 
been made in economic plan¬ 
ning in the 1980s. 

Dr Hewson yesterday 
described Mr Keating's policy 
programme as the response of 
a tired and desperate govern¬ 
ment that Australians would 
not buy. 
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Anti-royal populist Mr Keating with his wife, Anita, accepting Labor cheers 
after presenting his plans to turn Australia into a republic in a campaign speech 

Hong Kong forces China’s 
hand by reforms threat 


From Catherine Sampson in Peking 


HONG Kong’s government 
warned Peking yesterday that 
the democratic reform pack¬ 
age of Chris Patten, the gover¬ 
nor, would go before the 
colony's legislature unless Chi¬ 
na started negotiating. 

“We hope that formal talks 
between the two sides can soon 
begin." Michael Sze, the con¬ 
stitutional affairs secretary, 
told the legislative council 
“We do recognise that the 
current uncertain situation 
cannot be allowed to continue 
for much longer and that we 
will need to gazette the bill if a 
derision on talks cannot be 
reached imminently. ” 

Government television said 
that Mr Patten's reform pack¬ 
age, which China has insisted 
be withdrawn, would be put 


before the legislature tomor¬ 
row unless Peking indicates 
that it is ready to talk Mr 
Patten tried to. sidestep talk of 
confrontation. He said: 
‘That's not an ultimatum. It is 
a statement of an administra¬ 
tive imperative.” 

Eleventh-hour diplomatic 
contacts between Peking and 
London are believed to have 
come to a halt The Hong 
Kong government is hying to 
break the deadlock. 

It is in China's interests to 
keep playing the British side 
along, since further delay in 
tabling Mr Patten's proposals 
conveys to the people of Hong 
Kong the impression that 
Britain is losing its resolve. 
Delay has also caused specula¬ 
tion that the British govern¬ 


ment was abandoning Mr 
Patten. Speculation . has 
mounted that London might 
go over the governor's head to 
make a bilateral with 
Pelting and sacrifice the re¬ 
form proposals. 

Analysts said that if Peking 
did not give a final answer by 
tomorrow. China might still 
attempt to delay the fitting of 
the package with a new 
initiative. 

The ultimatum has given 
notice to Peking that foe 
administration is not prepared 
to concede on Mr Patten’s 
package or the Hong Kong 
legislature’s right to vote on 
arty deal between London and 
Peking — and that London 
continues to support Mr 
Patten. 


Mulroney 

decides 

to give up 

Canadian 

leadership 

From Our Foreign Staff 

BRIAN Mulroney, the Cana¬ 
dian prime minister, resigned 
yesterday as leader of the 
Conservative party but he will 
continue as prime minister 
until a successor is picked to 
lead the party into mis year’s 
elections. 

“After almost ten years as 
party leader and eight and a 
naif as prime minister, it is 
appropriate now for me to step 
aside,” he said in a letter to his 

party. 

The Canadian political sys¬ 
tem would dictate that Mr 
Mulroney stay on until his 
party holds a leadership con¬ 
vention. probably in June. His 
possible successors include 
Kim Campbell, the defence 
minister; Michael Wilson, the 
trade minister: Perrin Beatty, 
communications minister 
and Jean Charest environ¬ 
ment minister. 

Mr Muironeys standing 
among voters has been under¬ 
mined by high unemploy¬ 
ment, record bankruptcies, 
massive debt and a lack of 
dear polity for recovery from 
the country's three-year reces¬ 
sion. Only last week, however, 
he was joking about bow fresh 
and “frisky” he felt 
Last spring, Mr Mulroney's 
popularity fell to 12 percent— 
die lowest rating fbranyprime 
minister since polling began. 
The prime minister also failed 
to devise die power-sharing 
formula he promised to intro¬ 
duce, disappointing Canadi¬ 
ans. He presented voters with 
a proposal under which Que¬ 
bec would be recognised as a 
distinct society, and natives 
would win the right to govern 
themselves. The senate was to 
be reorganised so that each 
province would be represented 
equally fry elected senators. 
Mr Mulroney, 53. abandoned 
die plan afte- voters in six 
provinces, mdndipg Quebec, 
rejected it last October. 

The Canadian dollar 
slumped yesterday amid spec¬ 
ulation that Mr Mulroney was 
resigning. It fen almost half a 
cent against the US dollar 
shortly after the market 
opened in Toronto. 
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Mulroney: popularity 
slumped last spring 


Europe 
taps at 
Burmese 
convent 
door 

From James Pringle 
in KENCTUNG. BURMA 

ALL four Italian mins at St 

Mary's convent in Bur 
ma’s opium-producing 
eastern Shan state are in 
their 80s and have been 
here since the 1930s, not 
even returning to Europe 
on leave. 

Many changes in the 
modem world are un¬ 
known ft) them and the 
second world war and the 
Japanese occupation of 
Burma are still very real 
The setting, in the unoffi¬ 
cial “capital" of the Gold¬ 
en Triangle, seems 
straight from the pages of 
a Graham Greene noveL 
Since Kengtung, dosed 
in 1950 during fighting 
between Burmese army 
and nationalist troops re¬ 
treating from China, was 
reopened to the outside 
world last year, the nuns 
have encountered Europe¬ 
ans a g ain. “We had seen 
very few white people 
since the English left in 
1948.” said Sister Vicenza 
Redaeti. 82, referring to 
Burma’s independence. 
“We love our friends here 
very much but at least we 
can see other faces now." 

Sister Batistina Sironi. 
84, who like the others is 
from Milan, said: “Of 
course, we have had mai" 
adding without irony, “( 
last received a letter from 
Uaty in 1951; it had been 
posted three years before.” 

Most of their work has 
been among the Akhas, a 
hid tribe people, rather 
than the majority Shans, 
who r emain pious Bud¬ 
dhists. At tite convent, they 
care for and educate 230 
children, many of them 
orphans, and handicapped 
people in a region that has 
seen much unrest The 
other hill tribe here, the 
Lahu. are mainly Baptists. 

In her bare room. Sister 
Vicenza recalled: “In 1942. 
the Japanese bombed — 
27 planes came over—and 
Buddhist monks let us 
dud ter in their pagoda. As 
bombing continued, we 
ran with the children into 
the jungle. There were 
maity injuries." 

Later they returned, but 
retreating Chinese troops 
burnt Kengtung as a 
scorched earth measure. 
While most foreigners 
joined the retreat to India 
or China, the mms stayed. 

Attitudes are frozen in 
the 1950s. Father Joseph 
Wu has to find out wheth¬ 
er European visitors are 
Catholic or not. Greene 
might have been amused- 
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Somalia’s euphoria over foreign intervention turns to rage 



By Eve-Ann Prentice, diplomatic correspondent 


Valerie Plaice: killed 
on road io Baidoa 


WHEN 20 US Navy frogmen 
and marines emerged from 
the waves off Mogadishu at 
the stan of Operation Restore 
Hope to deliver food to the 
starving of Somalia, it seemed 
that the biggest danger they 
faced was from the glare of 
camera and television lights. 

The farcical humour 
prompted by the ranks of press 
waiting on the beach as the 
American-led force came 
ashore in December has, how¬ 
ever. turned to dismay. And 
the world's focus has shifted to 
the face of an Irish nurse, 
pictured tending a famished 
child hours before she herself 
lay dying in a bullet-raked aid 
vehide. 

Valerie Plaice, 23. this week 
became the third humanitar¬ 
ian worker to be killed in 
Somalia in less than two 


months, despite the presence 
of the international force. The 
early optimism surrounding 
Operation Restore Hope has 
been eroded by the image or 
armed dans continuing to 
spread terror and prolong the 
agony of the hungry, and of 
US Marines becoming more 
bogged down in the political 
morass. 

In contrast to the euphoric 
reception given to the Ameri¬ 
can-led forces, angry youths 
yesterday stampeded through 
M ogadishu, the capital, shout¬ 
ing: "America out of Soma¬ 
lia." One of the country's most 
powerful warlords. General 
Muhammad Farrah Aidid, 
accused the peacemakers of 
letting his foe, Muhammad 
Said Hirsi, known as General 
Morgan, seize the southern 
port of Kismayu. General 


■ The optimism surrounding Operation 
Restore Hope has been eroded. US forces 
now face growing hostility 


Morgan is the son-in-law of 
Mohamed Siad Barre, the 
dictator who was overthrown 
in 1991. 

Coalition troops were forced 
to fire into the air as the rioters 
in Mogadishu pelted them 
with rocks and built barri¬ 
cades of burning tyres and 
debris on a main boulevard. 
The mood now swinging 
against foreign intervention 
was also evident when mobs 
tried to storm the American 
and Egyptian embassies, and 
succeeded in temporarily occu¬ 
pying the empty Egyptian 
embassy. 

Some aid workers now say 
they are in more danger than 


before the marines landed. 
One of the main reasons hope 
has given way ro renewed 
despair is the failure of the 
American-led force to disarm 
the disparate dans and 
militias. 

Plaice, who worked for the 
Irish humanitarian organis¬ 
ation Concern, was killed near 
Afgoi. southwest of Mogadi¬ 
shu. when bandits attacked 
the convoy in which she was 
travelling to Baidoa. Far from 
an isolated incident, the 
nurse's murder is pan of a 
growing security problem that 
the tanks and helicopters of 
the multinational operation 
seem unable to counter. 


Marc Mu 11 an. who also 
works for Concern, said: 
"Each individual vehide has 
become a target. We must 
have a heavy weapon to fright¬ 
en the attackers. Tm afraid of 
driving around in a car now." 

Jeff Loan, a worker for the 
Red Cross, said security was 
better before Operation Re¬ 
store Hope: “Now there is 
danger everywhere. A few 
days ago. we decided not to 
drive on roods outside the 
capital. Within Mogadishu we 
make a minimum of trips." he 
said. 

Holly Burkhaiter, Washing¬ 
ton director of the human 
rights group. Africa Watch, 
blames the international 
force's limited mandate — to 
protect and ensure aid deliver¬ 
ies — for the increasing vio¬ 
lence. “Aid agencies had 
independent arrangements 
with the warlords in Mogadi¬ 


shu before the rroops arrived.” 
she said. “These arrange¬ 
ments evaporated with the 
force's arrival and were re¬ 
placed by nothing else. No¬ 
body knew what the ground 
rules were any more." 

Other parts of the country 
were safer at first Miss 
Burkhaiter added, “but the 
bad guys soon learnt that if 
they didn't attack the Ameri¬ 
cans themselves, they could 
keep their guns. But yuu can’t 
just keep feeding people at the 
end of a gun forever.” 

ft now p seems increasingly 
unlikely that the multinational 
force will be able to extricate 
itself by the end of March as 
planned. The violence in Kis¬ 
mayu has delayed the with¬ 
drawal of up to 3.000 of the 
18,000 American troops re¬ 
maining in Somalia, the 
American department an¬ 
nounced on Tuesday. The 


Pentagon had said last week 
that the 3,000 would be 
withdrawn immediately and 
replaced by forces from other 
countries. In late January. 
America had a maximum of 
21,800 troops on the ground. 
□ Mogadishu: Preparations 
for talks to set up an interim 
government went ahead yes¬ 
terday despite the demonstra¬ 
tions. A United Nations 
spokesman said Somali fac¬ 
tions had made it clear that 
thetalks they had called to 
prepare an agenda for a 
national reconciliation confer¬ 
ence next month in Addis 
Ababa, the Ethiopian capital, 
would not be disrupted. 

The violence is definitely a 
setback but fortunately for us 
the Somalis have made it dear 
to us that it is directed against 
the Americans and the US-led 
coalition forces." Farouk 
Mawlawi said. (Reuter) 




Warlord’s supporters 
attack US troops 
in Mogadishu riot 

From Christopher Burns in Mogadishu 


SOMALIS loyal to the war¬ 
lord Muhammad Farrah 
Aidid pelted American troops 
with rocks, built bonfire barri¬ 
cades and stormed an embas¬ 
sy yesterday in protest against 
a victory by a rival who they 
say was helped by the ailipg 
American troops shot and 
killed at least one Somali and 
wounded two who fired on 
them at a checkpoint. Two 
marines were wounded, one 
from grenade shrapnel and 
one from a gunshot in the leg. 
Hundreds of screaming 
youths hurled stones, lumber 
and scrap metal at allied 
tanks, armoured personnel 
carriers and Jeeps that rolled 
through a part of central 
Mogadishu thick with-smoke 
from burning tyres. 

“We don’t want the Ameri¬ 
cans to leave.” said Khaiif 
Sheik Muhammad. 30, 
standing next to overturned 
merchants’ stalls and burning 
piles of debris. “We only want 
them to make justice.” Other 
protesters, however, yelled: 
"America out of Somalia!” 

The unrest appeared con¬ 
fined to one area of" the dty. 
along a road leading from the 
traffic circle to the former 
American embassy, where co¬ 
alition troops are based. Gun¬ 
fire rattled throughout the day 
near a major traffic circle as 
soldiers fired in the air to 
disperse mobs that regrouped 
and charged again. 

The violence dissipated in 
the afternoon, but sporadic 
gunfire still punctuated the 
air. Details on other casualties 
were sketchy in a dty without 
telephones. Somalis working 
forvarious news organisations 
reported up to eight or nine 


Somali deaths, but Western 
journalists penned in a hotel 
near the traffic drcle saw only 
three wounded Somalis. 

The riot underlined contin¬ 
uing political and security 
problems facing the allies, 
who arrived ten weeks ago to 
end devastating dan warfare 
so relief agencies could help 
ease a famine that threatened 
millions of lives. 

The protest began late Tues¬ 
day night after General Aidid 
delivered an angry radio ad¬ 
dress accusing American-led 
forces of allowing his ally. 
Colonel Omar Jess, to be 
driven out of Kismayu by 
forces loyal to Muhammad 
Said Hirsi. known as General 
Morgan. He accused US-led 
forces of disarming Jess sup¬ 
porters while allowing Mor¬ 
gan’s men to keep their arms. 

General Aidid claimed that 
an American officer directed 
General Morgan’s attack. 
General Morgan is the son-in- 
law of former dictator 
Mohamed Siad Bane, who 
was driven from power in 
January 1991. 

The fighting on Monday in 
Kismayu, a port 300 miles 
south of Mogadishu, forced 
American commanders to 
postpone the withdrawal of 
1.000 US troops who were to 
hand responsibility for the 
area to the 700 Belgian sol¬ 
diers there. American and 
United Nations officials said 
the fighting in Kismayu en¬ 
dangered peace talks set for 
Maras 15. which are aimed at 
reconciling rival dans in a 
land without a government for 
more than two years. 

The latest violence could 
also complicate the planned 


transition to UN command, in 
which most of the 17,000 
remaining American troops 
would go home. 

General Aidid made no 
mention of an ultimatum by 
the American-led coalition on 
Tuesday, which ordered Gen¬ 
eral Morgan to pull his sup¬ 
porters 50 miles northwest of 
Kismayu by midnight tonight 
“You have to defend your 
freedom, your honour, and 
don’t allow yourselves to be 
under colonialism,” he said in 
his 15-minute message broad¬ 
cast on Tuesday night and 
again yesterday. 

General Aidid demanded 
that General Morgan’s forces 
pull out of Kismayu and that 
the allies arrest him. He also 
called for unspecified neutral 
troops to replace the American 
and Belgian forces in Kisma¬ 
yu. and he asked- the UN 
Security Council to send a fact¬ 
finding delegation to foe port 

There was no immediate 
response from the Americans, 
but helicopters dropped leaf¬ 
lets printed in red and blue 
telling Somalis of the ultima¬ 
tum to General Morgan and 
urging calm. Youths stormed 
and looted the Egyptian em¬ 
bassy. tearing down the flag, 
then threw two grenades into 
the compound where soldiers 
took up positions on the roof. 
One grenade wounded an 
unidentified marine lance cor¬ 
poral in the hip. (AP) 

□ Kinshasa: Troops from 
President Mobutu’s body¬ 
guard shot dead 21 Zaireans 
m a revenge shooting after 
residents hacked a colleague to 
death with machetes. (Reuter) 
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Cubans go to polls for first 
time since Castro revolution 


CUBANS voted in parliamen¬ 
tary elections yesterday for the 
first time since the 1959 
revolution brought President 
Castro to power Previously 
nothing more than a rubber 
stamp, the newly elected par¬ 
liament will elect the Council 
of State, Cuba's main ruling 
body. However, unlike other 
countries starved of democrat¬ 
ic elections for many years, 
there was little public enthusi¬ 
asm in Cuba for the vote. 

The main reason was that 
there were plenty of candi¬ 
dates but no choice. Not one of 
the 589 seats in parliament 
and 1,190 in provincial as¬ 
semblies was contested. All the 
candidates were selected by 
grass roots committees of the 
ruling Communist party. 
Among the candidates are a 
number of public figures, in¬ 
cluding Alberto Juantcmena, 
the Olympic gold medal 
400m and 800m runner, and 
Javier Sotomayor, the world 
record holder for high jump. 

The only suspense is over 
the number of people who vote 
and whether many will make 
a protest by abstaining or 
spoiling their ballots. Each 
candidate must receive more 
than 50 per cent approval 
from his constituency to be 

Although vote counting will 
be conducted publicly, it is 
unlikely that a total of spoiled 
ballots will be made public. 


From David Adams in miami 

Anti-Castro organisations in 
Miami linked to dissident 
groups in Havana say they 
expect 30 to 40 per cent 
spoiled ballots and absten¬ 
tions: maybe more. 

On Tuesday. Dr Castro 
urged all Cubans to vote “to 
defend the Holy Trinity, the 
countpr. the revolution and 
socialism". Despite his disap¬ 
proval of Western-style elec- 



Castro: urged voters 
to defend socialism 

tion hype. Dr Castro, himself a 
candidate, went on the cam¬ 
paign trail in his constituency 
of Boniata in Santiago prov¬ 
ince. Those who want Cuba 
to become a Miami, those who 
want Cuba to become a Yan¬ 
kee colony, those who want the 
revolution destroyed ... I can 
imagine what they will do: not 
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vote, annul their ballots or 
they will invent things that in 
some way will be damaging," 
he said at a rally. 

Wayne Smith, the former 
head of the American diplo¬ 
matic mission in Havana, 
who has become a leading 
critic of US policy towards 
Cuba, said: “These elections I 
don't think are very meaning¬ 
ful The one new element is 
the precedent being set — that 
Fidel and the other top party 
leaders must stand for elec¬ 
tion. This is a small step. It is a 
process that could be refined 
over the years to be more 
democratic" 

Mr Smith, who talked to Dr 
Castro recently, said he sees 
no signs of the Cuban presi¬ 
dent bending to international 
pressure. These elections 
have more to do with domestic 
politics than any desire to 
please the West,” he said. 

In Geneva on Tuesday, the 
Cuban government came 
under renewed attack for its 
human rights record. In a 
report to the United Nations 
human rights commission. 
Cart-Johan Groth. a UN ap¬ 
pointed investigator from 
Sweden, said Cuba was sup¬ 
pressing political dissent and 
mistreating prisoners. He also 
said an American economic 
embargo against Cuba was 
“totally counterproductive". 
The UN report said the col¬ 
lapse of communism across 
eastern Europe had aggravat¬ 
ed Cuba's economic situation 
but had not led to any changes 
in its internal policy. 

In an effort to find new 
sources of fuel and markets for 
its sugar harvest, Cuba had 
been seeking to repair its trade 
relations with friendly coun¬ 
tries. It recently signed a 
modest trade deal with Russia, 
bartering ofl for sugar. 



Secret map ‘details 
Rabin plan to give 
up land for peace’ 

From Richard Beeston in Jerusalem 


Helping hands: skier Dee Dubin being 
carried to a helicopter after she and two 
other skiers were rescued from the moun¬ 
tains southwest of Aspen. Colorado, after 
being lost for four days. Five skiers, all from 
Colorado, who went missing in an ava¬ 
lanche were all found alive on Tuesday, 
although rescuers had aD bur given up bope 


of finding survivors. The last three, Mrs 
Dubin. 40, her husband, Rob. 3S, and 
Brigitte Schlugar, 50, were found near 
Taylor Park. They were spotted by an army 
helicopter crew as it followed the trail taken 
by the other two. KenTorp. 50, and Elliott 
Brown. 43, who had made their way to an 
isolated trading post (Reuter) 


YITZHAK Rabin, the Israeli 
prime minister, is reported to 
have drawn up a “peace map” 
delineating where his govern¬ 
ment is prepared to give up 
territory in exchange for peace 
with the Arabs. 

According to today’s Jerusa¬ 
lem Report magazine, the 
map was drawn up by the 
Israeli leader. Shimon Peres, 
the foreign minister, and their 
senior aides. It sets out all the 
territory captured by Israel 
during the 1967 six-day war. 
which remains at the heart of 
the Middle East conflict 
Although the magazine did 
not disclose all the details of 
the map, which Mr Rabin is 
expected to unveil to President 
Clinton when he visits Ameri¬ 
ca next month, experts believe 
that it is possible to predict the 
main areas which Israel would 
be prepared to abandon. 

The easiest territorial loss 
would almost certainly be the 
Gaza Strip, the overcrowded, 
violent and poverty-stricken 
coastal enclave that is home to 
750.000 Palestinians. Most 
Israelis would abandon it 
tomorrow for a peace 
agreement 

The occupied West Bank 
and east Jerusalem pose a 
bigger problem. Most Israelis 
would never consider giving 
up the Arab half of the dty, 
which indudes the Wailing 
Wall, the holiest site in Juda¬ 
ism. Furthermore, this gov¬ 
ernment has made it dear that 
it would aim to incorporate 
substantial parts of the West 
Bank under a “greater Jerusa¬ 
lem", extending 14 miles 
south of the dty. eight miles 
east and seven miles north, 
taking in about 25 big settle¬ 
ments. For security reasons 
the Israelis would also want to 
hold on to the Jordan valley. 

According to sources, the 
best possible offer the Palestin¬ 
ians would receive at this stage 
would be control over a 16- 
mfle wide strip of land con¬ 
necting the Palestinian towns 
of Ramallah, Nablus and 
Jenin. A smaller enclave could 
also be given around the holy 
dty of Hebron. 

As Warren Christopher, the 
American Secretary of State, 
discovered yesterday during a 
helicopter tour of northern 
Israel, the strategic Golan 


Heights captured from Syria 
present a different challenge 
to the peace negotiators. The 
plateau dominates most of 
Israel's northern Galilee and 
even the smallest territorial 
concession would give Syria 
an important military advan¬ 
tage. However, in briefings for 
journalists yesterday h became 
dear that Israel may be pre¬ 
pared to give up all the 
territory, so long as its security 
concerns can be safeguarded. 

Mr Christopher ended his 
Middle East tour last night 
having made progress in his 
attempt to persuade the Pales¬ 
tinians to resume negotia¬ 
tions. He appeared to achieve 
a modest diplomatic break¬ 
through during his last session 
with five Palestinian leaders. 

Han an Ashrawi, the spokes¬ 
woman for the Palestinian 
delegation, said that Mr 
Christopher had raised some 



fresh proposals in an attempt 
to resolve the issue of the 396 
Palestinian deportees in 
southern Lebanon. 

Until now the Palestinians 
have insisted that they will not 
resume their 16-month dia¬ 
logue with the Israelis until all 
the men return and the gov¬ 
ernment undertakes not to 
issue expulsion orders again. 
Israel has said that it will 
repatriate all the men by the 
end of the year, but Mr Rabin 
reserves the right ro use depor¬ 
tations as a punishment 

"Everything is still pending, 
but there are some proposals 
worth thinking about" Mrs 
Ashrawi said. She added that 
the Palestinians wanted to 
discuss the substance of Mr 
Christopher’s ideas with the 
leaders of the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation in Tunis. 


Paraguay files lay 
bare past horrors 


By Gabriella Gam ini 


THE sinister tale of Para¬ 
guay’s 34-year dictatorship 
is best forgotten, some say. 
But a huge pile of damp, 
dusty files uncovered in an 
old police station outside 
Asuncfon will make forget¬ 
ting difficult. 

The police records relate 
with gruesome detail the 
“dirty war” waged by the 
security forces under Gener¬ 
al Alfredo Stroessner, the 
former dictator, against left- 
wing activists, or anyone 
considered “subversive”. 
They provide the first condu- 
sive proof that hundreds 
were detained, tortured and 
executed without trial 

Piles of photographs and 
testimonies of military offi¬ 
cers involved in torture in 
clandestine camps were also 
found, alongside bones in a 
nameless grave only yards 
from the police station. It is 
the first time such details, 
which can be used as evi¬ 
dence in trials against mili¬ 
tary officers, have been 
found in a South American 
country with a history of 
dictatorship. 

The finding of the docu¬ 
ments wiD initiate trials 
against dozens of mflitaiy 
officers. General Benito Ser¬ 


rano. the former head of 
military intelligence who 
was Genera] Stroessner‘s 
right-hand man. has been 
arrested. “The finding of the 
archives wiD trigger off doz¬ 
ens of trials." Dido 
Florentin. Paraguay's am¬ 
bassador to Argentina, said. 

Paraguay last month is¬ 
sued an extradition order for 
General Stroessner from 
Brazil where he went into 
exile in 1989. It has evidence 
that connects him personally 
to clandestine killings dur¬ 
ing his regime. 

Pictures and accounts re¬ 
late the sadistic methods of 
another of General Stroes- 
sneris closest collaborators. 
Pastor CoroneJ. former chief 
of police investigations, who 
also faces trial He gave 
names tike “democracy*’ and 
"La Paraguaya" to instru¬ 
ments of torture. 

The documents show how 
the security forces planned 
the massacre of thousands of 
mostly illiterate farmers 
throughout the 1970s 
because they belonged to an 
agrarian union. They be¬ 
lieved nobody would care 
about the loss of poor farm¬ 
ers in remote areas," a 
human rights worker said. 


NOTICE OF INTEREST RATE 
VARIATION TO CLASSIC RESERVE 
CARDHOLDERS. 

Bank of Scotland announces a decrease 
in the monthly rate of interest charged 
to Bank of Scotland Classic Reserve 
cardholders from 1.5% to 1.355%. 
For all transactions except cash advances, 
the APR is 17.5%. For cash advances the 
APR is typically 27.5%. Interest will he 
charged at the new rate and shown on 
cardholders’ statements issued from 
6th April, 1993, and for balances left 
outstanding from statements dated 
4th March, 1993, and after. 


qBAMK OF SCOTLAHD 

A FRIEND FOR LIFE 


Bank of Scotland, Card Services, Dunfermline, Fife KY99 4BS. 
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Powerless to stop the rot 


After the surprising 
sale of Battersea 
power station, 
Rachel Kelly 
wonders if its 
potential will finally 
be realised 


N early five years ago, 
Margaret Thatcher 
trumpeted the redevel¬ 
opment of Battersea 
power station site as a “wonderful 
example of private enterprise and 
local government working hand in 
hand to the benefit of Britain". 

Far from being a success story, 
the history of the redevelopment of 
Battersea power station and its 31- 
acre site, since it oeased to provide 
20 per cent of London's daily 
electricity in 1983, has been near 
disastrous, according to conserva¬ 
tionists and local residents’ groups. 
Time will show whether the proper¬ 
ty-owning Hwang family from 
Hong Kong, who this week bought 
the site, will reverse recent history. 

To dare, all that has been 
promised for the site since 1982 
has failed to materialise. Mean¬ 
while, the fabric of the building has 
steadily deteriorated. 

The original plan was to create a 
theme park to rival Disney. The 
power station. one of the grandest 
monuments to 1930s industrial¬ 
isation. would have been suitably 
honoured as the centre-piece of the 
scheme. There would be spectacu¬ 
lar rides, shops and restaurants, 
which would attract three million 
visitors a year. The scheme would 
be ready by 1986. 

So promised John Broome, a 
north-country properly His 
scheme and track record at devel¬ 
oping theme parks — he was die 
man behind Alton towers — con¬ 
vinced the Centra] Electricity Gen¬ 
erating Baord. He won their 1983 
competition to find a viable future 
for the “Colossus of Battersea". 

But the Disney-type theme park 
promised by Mr Broome did not 
materialised. Despite selling Alton 
Towers, he still did not have the 
funds to proceed. The 1991 ac¬ 
counts of Battersea Leisure, the 
company which owned the site, 
show debts totalling £91 million. 

In an attempt to rescue some¬ 
thing of his plans, M r Broome then 
came up with a second scheme, for 
which planning permission was 
approved in principle by Wands¬ 
worth council in 1990. This was a 
much larger scheme, incorporating 
the original leisure plans, but 
combining them with a second 
hotel and office development on 
surrounding land, including an site 
adjacent to the power station. 

Although Mr Broome did not 
own the site, he applied for permis¬ 
sion to develop it on behalf of Park 
Securities, its owners, a property 
company now in receivership. Le¬ 
gal agreements with the council 
and the owners of the adjacent site 
have still to be completed. 

As planning permissions have 
come and gone, the building has 
steadily dedined. Work began in 
1988 when the roof was removed 
and the interior gutted in prepara- 
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Faded glory the distinctive outline of Battersea power station, on the Thames’ south bank, which is in the eye of a conservation storm 



Stock in trade: the Oxo tower, refused listed building status 


tion for redevelopment but work 
stopped in March 1989. after the 
consortium backing Mr Broome 
complained that costs were escalat¬ 
ing. Defects in the building, includ¬ 
ing asbestos and sulphur 
penetration of the 80 million 
bricks, had been uncovered by the 
contractor Sir Alfred McAlpine. 

“The building is the Mount 
Everest of conservation." says 
Marianne Warson-Smyth of Save 
Britain's Heritage, a conservation¬ 
ist charily which seeks to preserve 
historic buildings. "It has every¬ 
thing wrong with it: asbestos, 
subsidence, problems with file 
foundations which are built on 
London day.” 

A further catalogue ofproblems 
has dogged the site. “There has 
been indecision and a lack of 
communication and a history of 
planning problems with the she.” 
says Ms Watson-Smyth. 

Save the Power Station, the local 


residents’ pressure group, has been 
monitoring the decline in the 
building’s structure. Its most recent 
evidence, photographed at dead of 
night, shows the damage to the Art 
Deco control room adjacent to the 
four-square hulk which remains of 
the main building. 

T he control room is a 
specifically listed and sup¬ 
posedly protected feature. 
On January 16. Peter 
Brooke, the national heritage secre¬ 
tary. answering a question from 
Tony Banks MP, said that the 
control room was inspected every 
three months, and that, at the last 
inspection in October 1992, there 
was no problem. 

Yet the group’s photos show 
water leaking in through the ceil¬ 
ing, from the flooded roof above. 
There are holes in the moulded 
ceiling, and in the annex to the 
control room a fireplace has been 


ripped out and removed. 

“There is security, supposedly, 
but anyone can just walk in. We 
did," says Ernes: Rodker from the 
group. “Naturally people want to 
nick things from somewhere held 
so dear in the nation's affection." 

John Broome’s office says it has 
spent £18 million on the building 
in steel reinforcements in the last 
three years. Philip Davis from 
English Heritage says that the 

building is water- _ 

proof and weather- 
tight and he denies 
all tiie resident’s sug¬ 
gestion of damage. 

Earlier this month. 

English Heritage re¬ 
fusal listed building 
status for the Oxo 
tower, another South 
bank landmark. 

The tower, be¬ 
tween Westminster 
and Blackfriars 
bridge not far from 
the National The- 
atre, was to have 
been tbe centrepiece of the neigh¬ 
bouring Coin Street community 
buildings scheme. The developers 
planned to renovate the tower and 
add a roof top restaurant and 
brasserie. 

The failure to list the building 
will make any scheme more expen¬ 
sive. If a building is listed, alter¬ 
ations are zero-rated. Coin Street 
wishes to continue with its plans 
and preserve the tower, but conser¬ 
vationists now fear that, if it 
decided to demolish the tower, 
there would be nothing to stop it 
Any fixture developer less sympa¬ 
thetic titan Coin Street would be 
under no restraint. Conservation¬ 
ists draw attention to the tower's 
unique features. Its windows were 


‘It is the 
Everest of 
conservation, 
with 

everything 
wrong with it’ 


designed by the food company to 
get round the old London County 
Council’s advertising restrictions 
with windows on all four sides 
spelling our the word Oxo. 

The commitment of the Hwangs 
has yet to be shown, although they 
seem to have the financial resources 
to proceed with redevelopment 

Their company. Hong Kong 
Parkview, was recently reported to 
have takgn a 20 per cent stake in a 

__ US$500 million 

(£342 million) Japa¬ 
nese theme park 
which will cover 23.8 
hectares 30 minirtps 
outside Tokyo. 

Victor Hwang and 
Hwang Cou-shiuan 
have invested heavily 
in Hong Kong 
through their Tai¬ 
wan-based Chyau 
Fwu Group and the 
Hong Kong Park- 
view Group, the 

_ chairman of which is 

George Hwang, 
another family member. Property 
is the Hwang dan’s main interest 
Their Hong Kong Parkview dev¬ 
elopment in tiie British colony is a 
980 luxury-apartment complex, 
estimated to be worth in excess of £ I 
biffion. 

But there are already mutterings 
from the Hwangs that tiie cost of 
repairing Battersea power station 
may be prohibitive. 

What future is there, then, for the 
South Bank? Wandsworth Council, 
Save Britain’s Heritage and Save 
the Power Station win all examine 
any schemes that the Hwangs 
present It is up to John Major to 
improve on his predecessor’s record 
and preserve the South Bank's 
glory. 


Prophet of the 
end of the world 

John Wroe fore shadowed a tradition of 
millenarianism still flourishing today 
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I n 1822 John Wroe told his fol¬ 
lowers that the end of the world 
was imminent Diey must 
make a New Jerusalem suitable for 
His second coming. It must be in 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 

Expecting the end of the world 
goes in and out of fashion. It was 
very popular in the eaiiy 19th 
century, attracting thousands of 
followers to a range of odd 
churches. In America people are 
keen on it now—if the 65 television 
and 922 radio stations devoted to 
End-of-rhe-Worid-News alone are 
anything to go by. In South Korea 
it was popular last year — at least, 
until midnight on October 28, 
when jt failed to arrive. 

It is easier, at 180 years distance, 
to see why people suddenly flocked 
to such churches. Mr Wroe‘s follow¬ 
ers lived in hard times. Industrialis¬ 
ation was breaking up traditional 
communities. People sought solace 
in opium, gin, and religion. 

The Englis h prophet of the 
apocahpse with tiie biggest follow¬ 
ing (over 100,000) was Joanna 
Soiithcott, a domestic servant from 
Devon, to whom God appeared in 
nightly visions. Her following 
sprang up in rural areas and in the 
factory towns of the north, and was 
predominantly female. Southerns 
was strong on male wickedness, 
and on tbe evils of wealth and 
inequality. Hers would be a social¬ 
ist heaven, and would begin when 
she, by this time 63 years old. gave 
birth to the second Christ. 



Jonathan Piyce as John Wroe 
in the BBC adaptation 

Although die swelled to a great 
size, she died undelivered in 1814, 
and her followers dispersed. 
George Turner, who led one group, 
not only claimed the world was 
about to end, but demanded the 
abolition of tax. He was charged 
with high treason, but then sent to 
an asylum. When he came out he 
announced that the Lord had told 
him he was to have 15.050 wives. 
Prophet John Wroe’s requests were 
in comparison, moderate. 

Wroe. the hunchbacked son of a 
Bradford woolcomber, became reli¬ 
gious suddenly, after a serious 
Alness during which he saw visions. 
God instructed him to join tbe 
Jewish faith, but his attempts to do 
so were unsuccessful and he turned 
to the Southcottians instead. God 
advised him “to go to the different 
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bodies of the believers in the 
visitation of Joanna Southcott and 
George Turner, and to the Jews, 
and into all nations, and preach the i 

Everlasting Gospel and Speak wiih ^ I ^ 

his hat upon his head". Wipe’s v - 
wife, with three snail children on I 

her hands, was not pleased, and the ; 

marriage appears to have suffered. I 

Under Wroe's leadership the 
Southcottians became the Chris- ' 

tian Israelites, and made their 
headquarters in Ashton-under- 
Lyne, which was to be the site of 
Christ’s second coming. 

Ashton was a promising choice: 

King Cotton and mining had 
made it a boom town. A local mine 
owner donated £9,500 to the 
Israelites to build a Sanctuary. It 
was described as “a miniature 
Solomon’s temple of sumptuous¬ 
ness". with seats and galleries of 
polished mahogany, and fittings of 
silver and bronze. The working 
population, many living in shanty¬ 
town conditions, was a hotbed of 
political radicalism: it was a good 
place for the New World to begin. 

S ome of the facts about Wroe 
are disputed; of his ability as 
a prophet, his faith, and his 
showmanship, there seems little 
doubt To one crowd assembled on 
a field near Ashton he declared: “A 
light shall break forth out of this 
place, which shall enlighten the 
whole town with a light also to 
enlighten the Gentiles." The Ash¬ 
ton gasworks were buflt on the spot 
soon after. 

Wroe incorporated many aspects 
of the Jewish faith into his church. 

He led the way with male rircumd- * 

sion. choosing to have himself v 
publidy circumcised before a crowd 
of the faithful. He prophesied 
accurately tbe collapse of tiie 
woolcombers' strike, crop failures 
and thunderstorms, and tiie com¬ 
ing of aeroplanes. 

His missionary worktook him 
throughout Britain and much of 
Europe, and four times to Australia 
where he died in 1863. He never 
carried money, nor could he read or 
write. Yet he amassed a fortune, 
and buflt near Wakefield, a man¬ 
sion called Melbourne House in 
honour of the Australians who paid 
for it 

He was strict about the detail of 
bis fotiowers* lives. There was an 
extensive system of bizarre punish¬ 
ments for transgression, which his 
enemies seized on as evidence of 
debauchery. One day he told his 
congregation that God wanted him 
to have “seven virgins for comfort 
and succour". Which is where the 
fiction begins... 

Nine months later, when Wroe 
was hounded out of Ashton he had 
the foresight not only to call down a 
plague upon the town, but also to 
take his printing press with him, so 
he could continue to spread the 
word, which he did far another 33 
years. He seems to have been canny 
enough never to set a prerise date 
for the world to end. 

• Mr Wroe’s Virgins, from the navel of 
the same title by Jane Rogers, is being ** 

screened on BBC2 on Wednesdays at 
925pm. 

Review, page 34 
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TO ADVERTISE 
CALLs 071 481 9994 


LA CREME DE LA CREME 


FAX: 

071 792 7828 


Senior Team 
£8.50-£9.00 ph 

every assignment 

We are currently looking to expand die senior 
section of our temporary team. To do this we 
need profe ssion a l , flexible SecretaryfPAs with 
director-level ex p e ri ence, excellent WP skills 
and preferably shorthand. You will be 
working in int ere sting and challenging 
bookings with our prestigious clients in 
central London. In return for your 
commitment we will guarantee £8-50-X9.00 
for every assignment. (80/60/Windows/5.1 or 
DTP). Please telephone 071 377 9919. 



RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS 1 


The Fast Lane! 
£21,000 pkg 

Enjoy amazing West End offices, an excellent 
benefits package and a really “buzzing*' atmo¬ 
sphere when you beat the competition and join 
a top US In v e s tmen t Bank. Our client insist* 
on high calibre, professional individuals and 
currently have fabulous opportunities for sec¬ 
retaries with good skills (80/60/wp), energy, 
commitment and team spirit. Looking after 
2/3 busy executives, you trill live life in the fast 
lane dealing with changing priorities, mee ting 
tight deadlines, and aiming to stay one jump 
ahead. Minimum 5 ©levels, a solid CV and the 
ability to work an S.30am-6.00pm day essen¬ 
tial. Age 24-35. Please call Fiona or Raty on 
071-437 6032. 


Aim For The Top! 
£13,500 

Are you looking for the next step in your 
secretarial career and to make that special 
move into a prestigious, successful company? 
Two of our clients, based in superb offices in 
prime west end locations require secretaries 
with 1-3 year s exp erience, excellent skills 
(55wpm typing/WP) and aged 20-25. You will 
work for a small, lively team of dynamic 
executives for which you must be outgoing, 
confident and efficient. If yon thrive in a 
busy environment and are for the top, 

please call Caroline Tuck on 071 437 <032 to 
find out more! 



RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS 1 



RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS 


SECRETARY 


Reqnnvd far very boy CSty based venture capital company. 
Weikins witiiin a snail Beam, ym win assist two directors 
and their eae oi pve a . 

The wtvric will invnhre « ■pfflrmi imnmi rf iwh^ pi^i 
“ranging meeting* and keepina diaries. Tbe abdreyto turn 
round to a high Tt aqoai Jis required. Knowledge or 
Mioosoft Word Tor Windows an advantage. 

You should have at lean two years secretarial gpnfcnce 
waiting in a finance an waa nB. 

Is retnm, we offer a safcuy of c. £17k with benefits. 

In the first instance, please send year full CV to; 
Brown Shipley Veotsre Managers Ltd 
Foanders Court 
Loth bray 

London EC2R 7HE 


pa £20,000+ 

By long e u ab Mw d Motd 
Tradtog Co (10 employees) 

* PA for sorter Director 
dr VonvApm + regular paid 

ov ertime. 

*■ Top dfe (Pitman SN ♦ 
computer must) 
kr Good education, cbSfty 
ro achieve underpressure 

* Long ram ca r eer 
position. 

Wr it t e n qgfcgiea mdy. 
Lnatoort Ml 10 H3I Street, 
Mayfab, London 
Fex 07149S 8883. 


PA TO DIRECTORS 

E15£00 + benefit* 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CONSULTANCY 
CENTRAL LONDON 
Requirement tar experienced 
pa wttfi adeenad 
WoraPwlect 5.1. TraH aro o 
Graphics and database 
e xp erience. that haw Wrong 
coow w tariona sfcfe and be 
■Me to eqpe imda praeam 
Age mhUtre w» mm 
aensOe altitude and sense of 
turnout 

Send CV to Boat Ns 1188 


CAREER ORIENTATED 
SECRETARIES!!! 
DOCKLANDS BASED 

Owdient a lending bitan o tioo ol Book bated n Hie heart and 
Uax of tbe Docklands it aimmtiy recrefting for a umber of 
c a rnmi tle d secretaries w ho are both career orientated end 
tetody reubitioea. Vacancies exist *> wi' iw b areas iada&g 
Swqtor Eipnty Research, Foreign Enbange, Fired income and 
Stock Lea** for College Loeven, Copy Secretaries, Dealers' 
Asretoato, experie n ced PA's and BCngud Secre taire . 

Cta efieat rmprees bright, artiadoto, bigMy pofehed mfiridnob 
with motion, confident and outgoing personfl fiHre who are 
aotarady Mere spirited, totoRy iw b it ions and hard working. 
£12,000 - £17,000 + toperfe benefits indode mortgage 
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The cost of a 
pale face 

ALTHOUGH [here may be 
no reason 10 question Michael 
Jacksons assertion ihat he 
pleach his skin and 
Jhat hjs increasing pallor is 

s w l ° ' ntjh G<J. there is no 
doubt that other people do 
lighten their skin. Jackson is 
fortunate that his vitiligo app¬ 
ears unusually. to have pro¬ 
duced a generalised and fairly 
even loss of pigmentation, 
normally n is patchy. 

. Attempts at de-pigmenta- 
non are usually made by using 
a hydroquinone cream; a dru" 
which when applied to the 
skm increases the speed of 
removal of the dart; pigment 
melanin from the melanocytes 
in the skin. Hydroquinone 
may also inhibit further mela¬ 
nin production so the skin 
remains whiter. 

Britain and America have 
strict rules as to the concentra¬ 
tion of hydroquinone which 
may be used in cosmetic 
creams, but this cautious ap¬ 
proach is not alwavs observed 
in other pans of'the world. 
From time 10 time, reports 
appear in the medical press of 
the damage which can be 
done ro the skin, and to 
general health, by the over- 
enthusiastic use of de-pie- 
menting agenLs brought back 
into Britain. Even weaker- 



strength hydroquinone should 
never be used near the eye for 
fear of causing damage. 

In some cases a particularly 
t ragic result has been observed 
as the skin can react to over- 
strength hydroquinone by de¬ 
veloping a patchy depigment- 
aiion. with the non-bleach 
areas turning blue-black. 

The more usual reaction to 
over strength cosmetic 
bleaches is that the skin be¬ 
comes red just as it would ir it 
had been burnt by the corro¬ 
sive substance phenol, better 
known as carbolic add. 

The general ill effects caused 
by the absorption of hydroqui¬ 
none are similar ro those of 
phenol poisoning. In mild 
cases there may be nothing 
worse than pain, perhaps asso¬ 
ciated with nausea and diar¬ 
rhoea but in more severe cases, 
kidney, liver and lung damage 
have been reported. 


Ruth’s bad birth choice 


PIP Archer’s arrival in this world, and 
in Ambridge. was heralded by the 
screams of her mother Ruth: screams 
the like of which have not been heard in 
a labour ward since the dark, ages of 
obstetrics. If only Ruth Archer, or even 
her doctor, had learnt about ambulant 

K -al analgesia (pain relief which 
the patient to move about, and 
feel and participate in childbirth) listen¬ 
ers would have been saved a harrowing 
and noisy few minutes. Pregnant 
women awaiting their own delivery 
would have been spared an experience 
which must have filled them with 
foreboding. 

Perhaps Ruth asked to experience 
childbirth and felt lhat an epidural 
would so remove the sensations dial she 
might have felt like a bystander at her 
own delivery. After a successful stan¬ 
dard. rather than ambulant, epidural, 
delivery can be virtually painless and 
there arc stories of women who continue 
to read, write, telephone their friends or 
watch television while giving only an 
occasional cursory glance to their 
obstetricians busy at the other end uf the 
body with episiotomy scissors and 
forceps. 

If this was the only reason why Ruth 
Archer opted for what sounded like a 
labour ward shambles, she may have 
made an error of judgment — for 
having ambulant epidural analgesia 
does not deny a woman sensation from 
the waist down and docs not produce 
paralysis. 

Care is taken to vary the degree of 



MEDICAL 

BRIEFING 


Dr Thomas 

Stuttaford 


analgesia and hence of sensation loss to 
accord with the mother's wish. A review 
of ambulant epidurals, which have been 
in regular use at Queen Charlotte's 
Hospital in London since 1990 where 
they were introduced by Dr Barbara 
Morgan, a consultant anaesthetist has 
recently been published in Doctor 
magazine. The ambulant epidural, 
when successful, aims for the relief of 
birth pain. But in most cases it preserves 
the ability of the woman to feel 
contractions, to walk about to experi¬ 
ence the sensation of the baby moving 
during labour and even the feeling, not 
the pain, of the actual delivery. 

Women benefit enormously from 
being able to wander around while in 
the early stages of labour one of the 
frequently repeated criticisms of the 
standard epidural is that mothers have 
to be kept in bed Dr Morgan says that 
in those patients who have had both 
types of epidural the improvement in 
mobility was as much appreciated as the 
loss of pain. Being confined to bed is not 
only bad for the patient's morale but the 
pressure of the baby’s head when the 


mother's lower half is being paralysed 
and anaesthetised, can cause obstruc¬ 
tion to the placental blood flow. 

Another advantage of the ambulant, 
as opposed to traditional, epidural is 
that the mother is able to co-operate. She 
can push when asked to: forceps delivery 
is therefore not ineviiably necessary and 
normal deliveries are expected 

The mix run; selected by Dr Morgan 
to provide pain relief in the ambulant 
epidural is one of I Omgs of bupivacaine 
and 20 micrograms of femanyL A 
technique has been devised by Dr 
Morgan's team by' which quick analge¬ 
sia is achieved by initial injection so die 
pain is never allowed to become 
established and the pain relief is then 
continued by repeated doses of the 
bupivacaine and fentanyl. 

Although Ruth may have wanted to 
experience the pains of natural chtid- 
birth. which is her right, doctors are 
aware that many other women would 
rather have a painless delivery and that 
all women should have the right to 
choose their own style. Those who do 
choose an ambulant epidural should be 
encouraged to know that the great 
importance which used to be attached to 
the idea that the pain of childbirth was 
pan of the foundation for good early 
bonding is now discredited. 

“Quite a lot of women do want the 
pain to be left unmitigated: but even 
among those, many, once the pain has 
started, want it modified.’' says Dr 
Morgan. “The speed of action of die 
ambulant epidural makes this possible.” 



Positively 

negative 

ALTHOUGH HIV is spread¬ 
ing relentlessly to women in 
the Far East, Africa, south 
America and the United States 
through heterosexual inter¬ 
course. in Britain, so far. the 
infection remains confined 
mainly 10 the original risk 
groups. 

The journal. Genito-urinaiy 
Medicine, reports that at the 
Middlesex Hospital, anony¬ 
mous. random testing shows 
lhat the number of women 
who were HIV positive in 
19S9-90 was the same as 
J 985 and 19S7. Among those 
attending the genitourinary 
medicine clinic, there was a 
prevalence of 1:300. 

Meanwhile, as might have 
been supposed, the case of the 


midwife who transpired to be 
HIV positive has continued to 
cause anxiety for mothers de¬ 
livered by her. This is in spite 
of assurances from doctors at 
the hospital, in Famborough. 
Kent, that only those women 
who had had minor surgery, 
stitching or an episiotomy (cut) 
at the hands or the midwife 
need to be at all concerned. 

Many people need a confir¬ 
matory blood test and to be 
shown a piece of paper with 
“HIV 1 and 2 negative" 
written on it before they can 
relax. This case reopens the 
argument as to whether medi¬ 
cal workers from areas where 
HIV is endemic should be 
tested. The midwife at Fam- 
borough came from Uganda, 
where more than 75 per cent 
of all cases seen in skin dinics 
— skin problems are often an 
early manifestation of the 
disease — were HIV positive. 


Terminally ill patients on both sides of the Atlantic will soon be using their ‘living will’ to prevent doctors or nurses keeping them alive 

Passport to an unknown country 
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Aileen Ballantyne on how more and more people are 
finding that they can gain control over the end of their life 
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F or decades, doctors 
have made the deci¬ 
sions about the man¬ 
ner of our deaths. It 
has been up to them whether 
to offer the most vigorous high 
technology medical treat¬ 
ments and whether to allow 
nature to take its course and let 
the patient slip quietly away. 

Now. that age-old right is 
under challenge. Next Tues¬ 
day. the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation and the Royal College 
of Nursing wifi publish joint 
guidelines on marking some 
seriously ill patients' notes: “do 
not resuscitate". 

The guidelines will mean 
that when a consultant identi¬ 
fies someone for whom 
cardiopulminary resuscitation 
(CPR) is inappropriate 
because, for example, they are 
already suffering from termi¬ 
nal cancer or have suffered a 
major stroke, this must be 
dearly stated on their notes. 
Many consultants wifi judge 
that when such patients* hearts 
stop, or they stop breathing, 
this represents a terminal 
point in their illness and that 
to attempt ro revive them 
would be wrong. 

Until until now there has 
been no dear-cut policy on 
how this clinical judgment 
should be indicated, even to 
members of the medical and 
nursing team caring for the 
patient The RCN have suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the 
BMA to write the decision in 
the patient’s notes where all 
the medical team, and the 
patient’s relatives if they wish, 
can see it clearly. The resis¬ 
tance to this move by doctors 
until now was a “hangover 
from the paternalistic tradition 
of medicine.'' an RCN spokes¬ 
woman said. 

June Andrews, a member of 
the RCN's ethics working 
party on resuscitation, stressed 
that dedsions must be dis¬ 
cussed fully with relatives. 
“Many people do not realise 
that they have a choice in these 
matters." , 

The move follows the back¬ 
ing by the BMA. in November 


last year, of patients’ “advance 
directives” or “living wills”. 
These documents make the 
individual’s washes dear to 
doctors about accepting treat¬ 
ment to prolong life aitifiriaUy 
if they find themselves uncon¬ 
scious. or otherwise mentally 
incapacitated with a condition 
from which there is no reason¬ 
able prospect of recovery. 

At least 60,000 people in 
Britain already have such doc¬ 
uments. according to the Vol¬ 
untary Euthanasia Society 
(VES). which issues them. The 
society says it has been “inun- - 
dated” with requests for such 
forms since the case of the 
Hillsborough victim. Tony 


Mr Collins’s 
main fear is of 
Alzheimer’s or 
senile 
dementia 


Bland, who is in a persistent 
vegetative state, came into the 
news. The Law Lords have 
recently ruled that uncoupling 
Tony Bland from his nutrition 
tube would not be unlawful 
thereby establishing that artifi¬ 
cial feeding is a form of 
medical treatment that a 
patient can justifiably refuse. 

Dr Fleur Fisher, head of 
ethics at the BMA. says there is 
no need to fill in a special 
form. Anyone wishing to 
make an advance directive 
simply has to cany a credit- 
card sized piece of paper in 
their wallet saying they have 
discussed their wishes with 
their GP or other doctors 
responsible for their care. 

The BMA says that the Law 
Lords ruling on the Bland case 
does not make advance 
directives legally binding on 
doctors, althought the Volun¬ 
tary Euthanasia Society 
believe it means they will now 


have to be put into effect by 
doctors. Sir Thomas Bing¬ 
ham, the Master of foe Rolls, 
commented that if Mr Bland 
had made such instructions. 
' his doctors would have been 
acting unlawfully if they did 
not comply “even although the 
patient's death would inevita¬ 
bly follow". 

The BMA stress that such 
directives should not have the 
force of law because, in some 
cases foe patient could inad¬ 
vertently misdirect his doctor 
“by an inadequate apprecia¬ 
tion of foe riicumstances”. 
Also, a legally binding ad¬ 
vance directive asking for ev¬ 
ery possible life-prolonging 
treatment could “distort re¬ 
source allocation". 

The chances of a teenage 
boy writing such a directive are 
slight but more and more 
healthy and relatively young 
individuals are giving thought 
to the matter. 

Among those who now cany a 
card are Nigd .and Judy 
Collins, from Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire. “It is 
a matter of human dignity,” 
says Mr Collins. 45, a fine art 
dealer. “Medical progress 
means that it is possible for 
doctors to keep us alive far 
longer than before, but in spite 
of the very good work done by 
the hospice movement and 
many advances in pain control 
there are still a small percent¬ 
age of cases where pain can 
not be adequately controlled." 

Mr Collins’s main fear is of 
Alzheimer’s disease or senile 
dementia. “1 want to be able to 
indicate to the people who 
have ray best interests at heart, 
while I am still in a sound 
frame of mind, that if 1 
became ill in that way 1 would 
not wish my life to be pro¬ 
longed.” he says. 

Mr. and Mrs Collins have 
discussed their wishes with 
their two teenage sons. Each 
has their own definition of 
when, for them, meaningful 
life wifi have come to an end. 
For Mrs Collins, foe time 
when she would wish to be 
allowed to die peacefully is 



Kate Muir on how the new law for 
‘living wills' has been accepted 
in hospitals throughout America 
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Forward planners: Nigel and Judy Collins, with their voluntary enthanasia card. 
Both are aware of some cases where medical treatment is unable to control pain 


n America there are 
1.2 million “negotiated 
deaths” every year, when 
a derision is reached to end the 
treatment of a terminally ill 
patient 

As medical technology has 
advanced, the need for living 
wills has increased. In 1991. 
the Patient Self-Determ¬ 
ination Act became federal 
law. This law insists that every 
patient entering an American 
hospital has to be told about 
the right to refuse a life 
.support machine. Details vary 
from state to state, but patients 
must be given a chance to 
write a living will or appoint a 
proxy who wifi make derisions 
on their behalf if they become 
incapable. 

Forty states now recognise 
living wilis, and the rest accept 
some form of proxy appoint¬ 
ment A typical living will is 
one-page long and directs 
doctors to “withhold or with¬ 
draw treatment that merely 
prolongs my dying, if 1 should 
be in an incurable or irrevers¬ 
ible mental or physical condi¬ 
tion with no reasonable 
expectation of recovery". 

An estimated 15 per cent of 
Americans have made living 
wills. Polls show that nine out 
of ten people approve of foe 
idea, but most people do not 
bother to consider the matter 
until they become ill. 

The Self-Determination Act 
— which covers all health 
institutions taking Medicare 
and Medicaid funds — was 
passed following the case of 
Nancy Cnxzan. a 33-year-old 
woman who had been in a 
“vegetative state" in hospital 
for seven years after an acci¬ 
dent. Herfriends petitioned 


foe Missouri courts to allow 
her life-support machines to be 
turned off. But foe state courts 
insisted on “dear and convinc¬ 
ing evidence” that Ms Cruzan 
would have wanted her family 
to withdraw tube feeding. The 
Supreme Court upheld foe 
derision. 

Ms Cruzan’s life support 
machine was turned off only 
when three other friends were 
found who had known her 
under her maiden name and 
could confirm she had ex¬ 
pressed wishes not to have her 
life artificially prolonged. 

In America, a living wifi or 
foe appointment of a proxy is a 
boon for families who can be 
bankrupted by a patient who 
stays in hospital for several 
years, with minimum bills of 
more than £100.000 a year. 
Medical insurance can run 
out. and families are left to pay 
while being unable to take a 
derision to end treatment on 
the patient's behalf 

The non-profit group. 
Choice in Dying, promotes the 
use of living wills, and tries to 
inform communities about 
their existence long before the 
question arises in hospital. 
Patrick HOI, foe group's edu¬ 
cation director, says: “When a 
patient arrives for a ronsil- 
ectomy. say. and is suddenly 
asked to sign a form about life 
support machines and tube 
feeding, they find it frighten¬ 
ing. and worry that something 
serious is wrong with them.” 

Instead, he says, family doc¬ 
tors should try to discuss the 
matter far earlier. “People 
should sign these documents 
when they fed comfortable, 
and not when they’re facing a 
medical crisis." 


when she is no longer 
recognisable to her sons as the 
mother they once knew. 

While the Bland ruling is 
likely to bring British practice 
more into line with the United 
States, Canada and New Zea¬ 
land. it still falls far short of the 
position in The Netherlands 


where active voluntary eutha¬ 
nasia is permitted for termi¬ 
nally ill patients under tightly 
defined conditions. The BMA 
stresses that there is a distinc¬ 
tion between "active interven¬ 
tion by a doctor to terminate 
life and a derision not to 
prolong life”. 


T he jungle drums have 
been beating loudly for 
a film that opens in 
London tomorrow. Lorenzo's 
Oil , the story of a young boy 
saved by foe single-minded¬ 
ness of his parents, tells so 
touching a story of parental 
dedication that it would take a 
heart of stone to remain un¬ 
moved. But let’s try. 

For anybody who has spent 
the past six months in purdah, 
the plot so far is this. Lorenzo 
□done, the five-year-old son of 
an Italian banker and his 
American wife, has inherited 
from his mother a fatal con¬ 
genital disease, adrenoleuk- 
odystnophy. or ALD. When it 
is diagnosed in 1984. the toy 
is siren two years to live, tot 
his parents refuse to accept the 
hopeless prognosis. 

By sheer determination ana 
a refusal to bow to medical 
opinion, they seek out a cure — 
Lorenzo’s Oil — which arrests 
the course of the disease. Noi 
only is die siory a hymn to 
parental love, ii also cocks a 
snook at the medical profes¬ 
sion. too ready to see patients 
as collections of symptoms. 

Largely missing so far is any 
critical examination of wheth¬ 
er the method works. The 
Odones are in no doubt, for 


All for Lorenzo 

Does the story of a sick boy's survival offer false hope? 


Lorenzo is still alive, although 
crippled. He has not walked or 
spoken for more than seven 
years. He can barely see. and 
spends his days laying on a 
bed, or strapped into a chair. 
He is fed through a tube, and 
communicates by tiny twitches 
of his fingers. 

Given fop* he was given 
only a couple of years to live, 
this sounds like success, but 
medicine does not advance by 
individual instances, however 
inspiring they may be. And in 
this case, it may be less in¬ 
spiring than it appears: the 
doctor who is said to have 
given Lorenzo only two years 
to live denies it, and points out 
that he knows of a dozen 
patients who developed symp¬ 
toms at the same time and are 
still alive, though they were 
never treated with the oil- _ 

Establishing the truth is im¬ 
portant because although few¬ 
er than 1.000 people hare 
ALD. it has something in 
common with multiple sdero- 


sis. raising hopes that 
Lorenzo's Oil, or something 
like it. will offer a cure, lnboth 
conditions, muscular degener¬ 
ation follows damage to the 
myelin sheath surrounding 
foe nerves. 

The biochemical marker for 
ALD is the presence of a high 
concentration of long-chain 
fatty acids in foe blood. There 
is no doubt that the oil 
promoted by the Odones does 
reduce this, a finding original¬ 
ly made in his laboratory by 
Dr William Rizzo, of the 
Medical College of Virginia, 
in Richmond. 


H 


e gives the Odones 
credit for finding 
companies to pro¬ 
duce the on, a mixture of oleic 
and erode add, and for push¬ 
ing ahead with a trial using 
their own son as a guinea-pig. 

But does reduction of the 
fatty adds mean a cure? Lor¬ 
enzo's parents insist it has de¬ 
layed and even begun to re¬ 


verse the course of the disease. 
The only true test is a proper 
survey, ideally one that com¬ 
pares the oil with other thera¬ 
pies. or with doing nothing. In 
the first such trial. Dr Rizzo 
treated eight boys, beginning 
in August 1987. Six deterio¬ 
rated rapidly, while the other 
two seemed to show an im¬ 
provement. One has relapsed, 
and the investigators have lost 
contact with the other. 

A larger study, by Dr Hugo 
Moser, of Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medi¬ 
cine, followed 70 boys from 
foe moment they first showed 
symptoms. All were given foe 
ofl until they lost sight and 
movement Dr Moser con¬ 
cluded that foe oil had made 
no difference. Worse still, he is 
soon to report that 40 per cent 
of patients treated with the oil 
can suffer a loss of blood 
platelets, which affects foe 
clotting ability of foe bloocL 

A British study, financed by 
foe Research Trust for Meta¬ 


bolic Diseases in Children, has 
been going on for the past 
three years at Birmingham 
Children's HospitaL This uses 
a special diet supplemented 
by Lorenzo’s Oil. to treat ten 
boys with the condition. This 
month the hospital issued a 
statement saying that “it is too 
soon to know” whether the 
therapy was working. 

This would seem to suggest 
that at best the usefulness of 
foe oil is unproven, at worst 
foal it might be useless or even 
damaging. Though frustrat¬ 
ing. such a finding would be 
common enough in medical 
research. The danger with the 
uncritical way Lorenzo's story 
has been reported is that 
millions now believe foe cure 
works, and that it was found 
despite the obstinacy of the 
research profession. Neither, ft 
would seem, is really true. 

Small wonder, perhaps, that 
in reviewing foe film in today's 
Nature, Dr Fred Rosen, of the 
Center for Blood Research in 
Boston, calls it “entrancing, 
but penurious”. Hollywood 
has. once again, proved a poor 
ally of foe whole truth. ■ 

Nigel Hawkes 

FQm review, page 33 
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If this is just an offer, 
Pierre Koffmann is just a cook. 
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In The Times you’ll find a series of exclusive and unprecedented offers. 
They will gain you entrance to the celebrated restaurants and hotels 
that have earned membership of Relais & Chateaux. You will also have 
a chance to win one of five weekend breaks in Europe and the USA 
staying, of course, in Relais & Chateaux hotels. All will be revealed 
in the Weekend section of Saturday's Tones - never just a newspaper. 
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High premiums on the peaks [Hunteishead 


The world’s most exotic mountains could soon be 
available only to the wealthy, says Ronald Faux 


B ig increases in gov¬ 
ernment fees far 
climbing some of the 
world’s roost spectac¬ 
ular but remote mountains are 
threatening to put the sport 
out of reach of all but the most 
wealthy and well-sponsored 
expeditions. 

Travel companies specialis¬ 
ing in mountain treks lace a 
steep rise in costs as Third 
World countries try to cash in 
on the growing popularity of 
climbing by putting a high 
premium on their peaks. 

Stephen Bell, the director of 
Himalayan Kingdoms, the 
Bristol-based climbing and 
trekking agency, says the 
"peak fees” imposed by some 
governments far climbs in the 
Himalayas are becoming ex¬ 
orbitant The $1 million 
(E715,000) understood to have 
been charged last year for 
dimb ing Namche Bawar 
(24.750ft) in China has appar¬ 
ently been exceeded by 
Gangkar Punsum (25,000ft) 
in Bhutan. This summit is 
reported to have an even 
higher price tag with no 
refund for failure. 

“Climbing in the Himala¬ 
yas has never been cheap, but 
the Chinese are now charging 
exorbitant rales for everything, 
tents and yaks included- My 
concern is dial foe thrill of tak¬ 
ing on the world's most exotic 
mountains could soon be be¬ 
yond the reach of all but foe 
wealthiest.” Mr Bell says. 

Everest, first conquered 40 
years ago in June; has been a 
honey-pot for mountaineering 
expeditions ever since. Its un¬ 
disputed status as foe highest 
point on earth has attracted 
most developed nations in the 
world seeking to fly their flag 
from the summit According 
to Mr Bell, foe cost will 
depend upon which side of the 
mountain they attempt 
if foe base camp is on 


Nepal's territory, the cost is 
$50,000 for up to five climbers 
with an extra $10,000 per 
head for a maximum party of 
seven. Starting from Tibet the 
cost is only $500 per head for a 
group of 20. This covers only 
the peak fee. Hire of porters, 
yaks, transport and any sup¬ 
plies or equipment required is 
extra and may be expensive. 

The Mount Everest Foun¬ 
dation, which has sponsored 
about 500 mountaineering ex¬ 
peditions on the proceeds of 
foe first historic ascent in 
1953. deplores foe increases 
in peak fees being introduced 
by the authorities in some 
Himalayan countries. Bill 

Peak fees for 
some climbs in 
the Himalayas 
are becoming 
exorbitant 


Ruthvea the secretary, says: 
“It would be a sad day if ever 
fund-raising rather than their 
mountaineering potential 
determined expeditions to ma¬ 
jor peaks." 

The trend comes as no 
surprise to Chris Bonington, 
foe mountaineer and inveter¬ 
ate Himalayan explorer. 
“These countries are desper¬ 
ately short of foreign currency 
and they now see a way of 
raising some. 

"If they can persuade some¬ 
one to pay more than $1 
miHion to climb the world’s 
highest undimbed peak 
(Namche BawarJ then that is 
obviously foe market price. 
They have been extraordinari¬ 
ly slow in realising that this 


can be a good foreign currency 
earner.” 

Bill O’Connor, a profession¬ 
al mountaineer and Himala¬ 
yan trek leader, blames the 
advent of big. commercially 
sponsored expeditions for rais¬ 
ing Third World expectations. 
The high costs of climbing foe 
big 8,000-metre peaks was 
spreading to mary lesser sum¬ 
mits, he said, and would have 
serious implications for the 
essentially low-cost “Alpine- 
style” expeditions by small 
groups of mountaineers at¬ 
tempting difficult goals. 

“The price could become 
prohibitive. Only now is the 
rich potential of the caravans 
of trekkers and mountaineers 
being fully appreciated by 
NepaL The country maintains 
an economic interest in its 
summits by limiting the per¬ 
missions to climb them. There 
are only 108 peaks open to 
climbing expeditions and 18 
peaks open to trekkers among 
the thousands of undimbed 
summits in Nepal," Mr 
O’Connorsays. 

But price sensitivity may be 
having an impact on demand. 
Karakoram Experience; a 
dimbing and trekking com¬ 
pany based in Keswick and 
specialising in expeditions to 
Pakistan, has found a sharp 
difference in the appeal of 
treks to foe north and south 
sides of K2, foe second highest 
summit on Earth. 

Tim Greening, the director, 
says fees in Pakistan allowed 
foe company to market a K2 
trek for £1,900 but a trek to the 
northern side of foe mountain 
in China costs 0,500 because 
of foe high costs imposed by 
the Chinese authorities. About 
100 treks had been organised 
through Pakistan, but the 
company has yet to take foe 
first booking for foe Chinese 
ride of tiie mountain. Custom¬ 
ers are voting with their feet 



On the road to Everest; such adventures could 



Out and about, no matter what 


A ctive holidays which 
only a few years ago 
were barred to people 
with disabilities are now be¬ 
coming big business, with 
many tour operators and trav¬ 
el agencies specialising in 
providing tailor-made trips. 

Even siding is now well 
within the capability of all but 
foe most seriously disabled, as 
1 found when 1 travelled with 
my disabled father to his 
beloved mountains. 

He had long been an ac¬ 
complished skier. That was 
until 1987. when a stroke left 
him paralysed in his left arm 
and leg. It was only after four 
years of physiotherapy, which 


Laurence Kefly. back 
on the slopes 


Holidays for disabled people have become big business, 
with companies providing tailor-made activity breaks 


restored some life to his leg, 
that he began to contemplate 
skiing again. 

Jean Sturges, of the British 
Ski Oub for the Disabled 
(0747 S28 515), dispatched a 
map of Zermatt, foe chosen 
destination, marking suitable 
runs. For a man with my 
father's disabilities there was 
no special equipment to rec¬ 
ommend. she said, although 
foe dub can lay its hands on a 
bizarre assortment for those 
with other disabilities. 


For tire blind, the dub 
recommends a horizontal 
“training” bar. which foe be¬ 
ginner holds on to with a 
guide at each end. Above-foe- 
knee amputees can use one ski 
for their good leg and instead 
of poles, “outriggers”, which 
are arm crutches with ski tips 
attached to help skiers keep 
their balance. Paraplegics and 
others without the use of their 
legs can use sledges. 

The dub also offers special 
ski-trips run by Jean and 


The Times / Cathay Pacific reader service travel offer 

Hong Kong at a big saving 

□ Fly in style and 
enjoy five nights 
at the Mandarin 
Oriental, £599 


□ Or, save even 
more and stay at 
the four-star 
Park Lane, £399 

□ Early booking 
is advised 


T eeming with colourful 
rights, bustling with 
bargains and superb 
eating places, Hong Kong is 
foe Orient's liveliest attrac¬ 
tion. A place travellers visit 



Hubert Sturges, who train 
their own guides. They aim to 
keep the cost to roughly that of 
a package holiday. 

The Uphffl Ski Chib (071- 
636 1989) is another charity 
which organises recreational 
skiing holidays for disabled 
people in Austria and Italy. 
Back Up (081-871 5180) con¬ 
centrates on holidays for the 
spinally injured. It provides 
“buddies” to ski with the 
disabled. 

The Zermatt ski-school 
introduced us to Hyronimus 
Sappl who bad been a guide 
for 30 years but had no 
experience with foe disabled. 
Tne British Ski Club for foe 
Disabled has yet to discover 
anywhere in the Alps with 
specially trained guides. 

The lack of trained guides is 
recognised by the Uphill Club, 
which this year for the first 
time sent one of its instructors 
to Crested Butte in Colorado, 
in foe United States, to leant 


how to instruct foe disabled. 
“The US is by far the most 
sophisticated nation In help¬ 
ing disabled skiiers,” says Bill 
Swygart, horn the charily. 

Without Mr Sappl’s help, 
my father could not cany his 
skis, nor pick himself up when 
he fell down. A guide is 
therefore essential adding 
£280 to foe cost of foe holiday 
which was otherwise no differ¬ 
ent from the cost for an able- 
bodied person. 

Zermatt’s 19tb-centuiy 
mountain train involved 
scrambling up a 1ft -step, 
pursued by able-bodied skieis 
deaf to cries of “careful he’s 
disabled” Safely on board, the 
ride provided a welcome rest 

For my father, getting down 
foe mountain was almost sim¬ 
ple by comparison. He could 
skL Painfully, and often so 
slowly that we had to walk at 
the aid of schusses — but he 
could skL The (rid legs were 
back and he was sliding 
through the air with an ease— 
and elegance — he has not 
known for four years. 

Rachel Kelly 


Easter in Faro 


Backdrop to a fabulous holiday; Hong Kong island and its world-famous harbour 


again and again. The only 
problem for most people is 
the cost of flights and hotels. 
Until now. that is. 

The Times has secured a 
limited number of places for 


THE«a&HMES 
HONG KONG HOLIDAY 


Please accept my booking for-people for 

The Times I Cathay Pacific Hong Kong holiday at... 

IPtesSitidtspprapdaKbc^Theconindntlesnighol 

□ Mandarin Oriental at £599 per person (single loom £939) 

□ Park Lane at 099 per person (single room £524) 

I do/do not require travel insurance at £35 per pom 

NAME________ 

ADDRESS_..._ 

--POSTCODE_ 

I enclose my cheque made payable to SUverbird Travel 
Value t .. C hgfpi* n mw^y... 

(Pfcw wrin joar name and address on the back, of the cheque) 

Or, phase debii myAaessTVlx aud Number 


Enjjny nA _i 


Print name „-Signature . 

Please Mod the coupon with your remittance to: 

The 71/nu/Cathay Padfic Hong Kong Holiday, 

Sihenbtrd Travel 22 wfenhorpe Road, London SW1S ZLW 
Oram* date far bootings Much 31 1993 ABTa No. A2577 


a five-nights holiday in the 
Crown colony organised by 
Cathay Padfic in association 
with Sflvertriid Travel 

You can choose between 
staying a£ 

• The luxurious Mandarin 
Oriental, one of the world’s 
finest hotels, renowned for its 
impeccable standards, or. 
•The elegant, four-star Park 
Lane, hotel which overlooks 
both foe famous harbour and 
Victoria Park. 

Whichever you choose, you 
will save consderabty on foe 
usual price of an inclusive 
flight-and-hotd holiday. 

The cost of the holiday 
staying at the Mandarin 
Oriental is £599 per person 
sharing a twin room (single 
supplement £340). And aithe 
Park Lane. £399 (single sup¬ 
plement £125). Hotel meals 
are not included in the price, 
because most people visiting 
Hong Kong prefer to fed free 
to get out and about and 


enjoy eating at the host of 
different restaurants — both 
ashore and on boats—in this 
gourmet’s paradise where 
there’s a range of menus to 
suit every pocket 

The Times/Caihay Padfic 
holiday flight leaves London 
Heathrow at 6.30pm on 
Thursday April 15 next — 
with meals and complimen¬ 
tary drinks all foe way — and 
arrives in Hong Kong next 
day at 2.20pm (local time). 
Hotel transfers are included 
in the price 

Once you have settled into 
your hotel and rested, you are 
free explore the best that foe 
colony has to offer, both on 
foe island, in Kowloon and 
the New Territories. 

The return flight leaves at 
11.30pm the following Wed¬ 
nesday, arriving at Heathrow 
early on Thursday morning. 

Tempted to join us? We 
recommend that, in view of 
the low price, you take up this 
offer as soon as possible. 


•TO BOOK your numeysaving holiday to Hong Kong, 
either complete and return foe coupon, or... 
PHONE Sflverirird Travel Reservations on 081-780 1511 


G Five nights in Madrid, 
departing on April 7, is avail¬ 
able for £89 return from Avid 
( 081-715 1999). Special 

Easter flights to Faro in Portu¬ 
gal are also available from 
£135 return. 

□ Enterprise (0293 588405) 
is offering two weeks’ holiday 
for the price of one in May 
and September. The offer app¬ 
lies for departures from May 
1 to 7 and September 24 to 
October 31. The offer is aimed 
at couples without children 
who want to avoid travelling 
during school holidays. The 
offer is available for selected 
holidays in Corfu, Zante, 
Kefalonia, Skiathos, Crete, 
Halkidiki and Rhodes. Prices 
start at £ 194 for two weeks. 

□ Business dass travellers will 
be able to get special cheap 
fares for their spouses to the 
end of October. Maersk Air 
(071-251 2002) is offering the 
fares for round trip travel on 
its twice-daily scheduled ser¬ 
vices from London Garwick to 
Copenhagen and BiHund in 
Denmark. Spouse fares are 
available from £32 round trip 
to Bflhmd and £33 for Copen¬ 
hagen — 10 per cent of the 
airline's business dass fares. 

□ Flights to Budapest from 
London Gatwick are available 
from Campus Travel (071- 
730 3402/031-668 3303) 
from £149 return. The com¬ 
pany also has flights to Prague 


from £149, Athens from El 39 
and Salonika from £159. 
The prices are based on 
flights booked and paid for by 
March 31. 

□ Club Med is offering long 
weekend packages of three 
nights, Thursday to Sunday, 
to holiday villages in southern 
Spain. Morocco and the south 
of France. Prices start from 
£299 per adult at Don MigueL 
Spain, £369 at Marrakesh, 
Morocco and £399 at Opio, 
south of France. These prices 
indude flights, transfers, full 
board and wine with meals, 
sports tuition, entertainment 
and insurance. Club Med 
sales (071-581 1161). 

□ Five nights in the Sey¬ 
chelles, flymg with Air Sey¬ 
chelles or British Airways, are 
available from Simply Tropix 
(081-875 1777) throughout 
March, from £916 half board, 

□ Easter breaks in Venice I 
flying out from Gatwick and 
returning on the Orient Ex¬ 
press are available from 
Kiricer (071-231 3333) for 
£999 per person. The price 
includes the flight from 
Gatwick on April 11 , three 
nights in a four-star hotel and 

a return overnight journey in a 
private cabin and all meals. 

Travel News is edited 
by Harvey Elliott 


for Siberia 

Wild animals are being exploited 
tn hring in foreign currency 


S ome of the world's 
most unusual and 
beautiful wild ani¬ 
mals are being hunted and 
shot by “package tourists” to 

Siberia who are being of¬ 
fered the chance to kill 
brown bear, moose and 
snowsheep. 

There are no internation¬ 
al regulations to protect 
snowsheep or moose but 
export and import licences 
are required for the brown 
bear. Wildlife in Siberia is 
being threatened generally 
by foe destruction of foe 
ani mals * natural habitat as 
the region joins foe dash for 
hard currency following foe 
collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Even the survival of the 
Siberian tiger — which is 
fully protected — is being 
jeopardised, despite at¬ 
tempts by local police to 
enforce foe law. The Envi¬ 
ronmental Investigation 
Agency estimates that up to 
50 Siberian tigers a year are 
being kffled by poachers out 
of a total population of 
under 400, for export to foe 
Far East The agency says 
dial there are now more of 
the tigers in captivity than in 
the wild. 

A British company. 
Yakutintour, based in 
Horsham, Surrey, a subsid¬ 
iary of a Russian company 
of foe same name, is invit¬ 
ing would-be hunters to 
shoot the snowsheep “a 
unique animal 
which survives ’ 

only in Yakutia”, 
and which makes £ 

“a prestigious and tm 

unusual trophy” 
alacastof£7,]bo, M 

including travel if] 

and accommoda- SI 

don, during foe f i 
short hunting sea- 
son. The price in- ■ 

eludes the 
preparation of 
one trophy. 

The finn also 
offers tiie East Si¬ 
berian moose, “a 
big beautiful ani¬ 
mal” at £3,200, 
and the Siberian 
brown bear for 
£2,350. The com¬ 
pany does not 
offer trips to hunt 
the threatened Si¬ 
berian tiger. -* 

James Martin- In da 
Jones, of foe 
Worid Wide Fund for Na¬ 
ture UK, said: “It is ex¬ 
tremely worrying if people 
are turning up in a foreign 
country and taking wild 
animals. It could be very 
bad news indeed for species, 
endangered or not. and it 
needs fafly investigating as 
a matter of urgency." 

Yakutintour is represent¬ 
ed in Britmn by Alan John¬ 
stone, who is English, and 
his Yakut wife, Svetlana 
Androsova. It bas been 
operating in Yakutsk and 
Moscow for two years and 
employs four people in 
Britain. 

Mr Johnstone said yester¬ 
day that hunts organised by 


his company were adminis* jf 
tered by Siberian represen¬ 
tatives, although he was 
unsure about import or 
export controls and customs 
regulations. 

The Environmental In¬ 
vestigation Agency (EIA) 
says that hunting holidays 
in regions where the natural 
habitat is under threat are 
morally questionable and 
could seriously harm some 
species. 

Until foe break up of foe 
Soviet Union, few' visitors 
were permitted into Siberia. 
Now foe region is keen to 

t ain foreign currency. MQ- 
ons of trees are being . 
cleared. The Siberian tiger*. 
is protected by the UN 
Convention in foe Trade of 
Endangered Spedes (Cites). 
Brown bears are listed 
under Cites appendix two. 
which states that import 
and export licences are re¬ 
quired to bring trophies 
back. 

The EIA says: “If you 
walked through Heathrow 
arrivals with a bear trophy 
customs would stop you a 
you didn't have both the 
export licences and the UK 
import licence.” 

Mr Johnstone said he 
was not sure how bringing 
bade trophies would work. 
“The trophy preparation is f 
done In Siberia, they pre- ft 
pare foe skin or the head or 
whatever. I’m not a hunter II 



In danger: the Siberian tiger 


and I’ve never tried to bring 
one through UK customs, 
though I would imagine it 
would be necessary to deal 
with UK customs at tins 
end,” he said. 

An EIA spokesman said: 
“How many private com¬ 
panies are setting up in 
Siberia? Presumably, every¬ 
one wants a share of the 
pounds and dollars that are 
going around for this sort of 
thing. 

“There are no population 
estimates for foe brown bear 
and you cannot guarantee 
that this is not affecting its 
population." 


Peter Victor 


„ Who Sells 
Seychelles for 

£ 1099 ? m 
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-laws and passenger incentive schemes are putting international airlines under increasing financial pressure 


Airlines in 

dogfight on 

Chapter 11 
A' 


EV S 


bizarre piece of American 

legislation, which protects 
ines which are techni- 
^ ‘Cally bankrupt, is provid- 
fingers with ever lower 

£311: 1 P J un,n B ,he survival of 
competing airlines at risk. 

^ in lhe United 
Stat« and Europe are now press- 

E* to J ,aw be amended 
because, they say. it is Indirectly 
providing more state subsidy than 
the help given to European 
nationalised airlines, about which 
so many complaints have been 
made. 

When American airlines become 
insolvent, they can apply to the 
^ bankruptcy courts for protection 
from their credirors under “Chap- 
ter .!JV‘ Provision allows them 
to freeze their debts, postpone 
payments into company pension 
schemes, renegotiate contracts on 
leased aircraft, and cut staff sala¬ 
ries. If they default in paying 
airport fees, the sums involved are 
split among other carrier;. 

More than one-fifth of the total 
capacity of United States-based 
airlines is being operated under 
Chapter 11 protection, inducting 
routes flown by America West. 
Continental and TWA. According 
to figures from American Airlines, 
these airlines’ costs are 17 per cent 
below those which solvent carnets, 
such as AA. have to face. 

Because of their lower costs. 
•> airlines operating under Chapter 
11 can then afford to cut their ticket 
prices and. by ignoring their debts, 
still make an operating profit 
Air tickets are now sold in what is 
effectively the “perfect” market 
place, at least for buyers. Travel 
agents are equipped with sophisti¬ 
cated reservation systems, provid¬ 
ing them with instant access to 
every airline’s fares. And every 
airline is therefore exceptionally 
aware of every other airline’s prices. 
That is why feres are usually the 
same across the industry, and why 
so many are being sold at well 
below break-even prices. 

American Airlines is the biggest 
and most powerful airline in lhe 
world. Yet last year, it made losses 
of almost $1 billion (nearly 
£700 million), and is now pressing 
for Chapter 11 to be amended- AA 
daims that the recession is only 


partly to blame for its losses, and 
that the problems with the structure 
of the industry are more culpable. 

"Because stronger carriers are 
meeting all their obligations, they 
are unable to make a profit with the 
lower fares in place,” the airline 
maintains in a recently-published 
document. The State of the Airline 
Industry. “American does not 
believe that a successful, deregulat¬ 
ed industry can co-exist with the 
only bankruptcy laws in the world 
that permit bankrupt airlines to 
operate indefinitely and so threaten 
the financial viability of the healthy 
carriers." 

The problem is not confined to 
US-based carriers, either. The Brit¬ 
ish negotiators in the bi-lateral 
"open skies” talks are arguing that 
until Chapter 11 is amended, there 
is little chance of agreement 

Harvey Elliott 
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IN THE CLOUDS 

The American airline industry’s 
net losses in the 1990s are 
greater than total profits since 
commercial flying began 


Taking flight 
all for free 
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WHY AMERICAN AIRLINES 
IS LOSENQrMONEY =; 



Breakeven 

Load 

factor 

Nat profit 
margin 

1960s 

49.6% 

54.8% 

3.2% 

1970s 

524% 

54.6% 

1.7% 

1980s 

594% 

604% 

04% 

1990-91. 

.. . 649% 


(44)%' 





M y wife Kate is a frequent 
flyer she collects air 
mileage points faster 
than most people collect petrol 
vouchers- Other people like her. so 
it is said, are dogging the sides, 
filling too many free seats, and so 
pushing airlines to the point of 
bankruptcy. 

On the face of it. she is cashing in 
handsomely on the bitter battle for 
custom now being waged by air¬ 
lines around the world. But is it 
such a big deal? Would it not be 
both cheaper and more convenient 
to pay for one of the many package 
deals on offer from tour operators 
and travel agents? 

Take our last nip. Whenever 
Kate has to fly to America, whatev¬ 
er her final destination, she flies 
Virgin to Boston. It is not only 
because she loves both the airline 
and the diy. but also because the 
trip stacks up the air mile points for 
another free ticket to Boston. 

Two free tickets enabled us to 
visit two old friends: Boston’s oldest 
hotel, the Omni Parker House, and 
its legendaiy bell captain. John 
Brehm. who has finally left follow¬ 
ing 52 years’ service and after 
having a suite named after him. 


THEBENEFITS 


Where you can claim your freedom of the skies 


T he very success of frequent 
flyer offers — long-estab¬ 
lished in north America 
and now making their mark in 
Europe — is causing increasing 
concern among the international 
airlines. They feel forced to run 
these offers just to compete, but 
they now have millions of “free" 
seats waiting to be claimed. 

Some airlines fear that a sudden 
rush to claim such seats could 
virtually wipe out their revenues. 

At the same time, passengers 
are discovering the pitfalls of such 
schemes. With only a restricted 
number of flights being opened up 
to “free” travellers, there is a 
danger that the airline which they 
have so carefully chosen could go 
out of business, leaving them 
stranded with worthless vouchers. 
and the high cost of finding 
accommodation at their., 
destination. 

Some premium fare passengers, 
however, now value an airline’s 
frequent flyer programme almost 
as highly as punctuality and in¬ 
flight comfort As a result every 
quality airline has to offer its own 
programme or else risk losing 


business. It is the perks offered, 
plus the way these schemes save 
executive wear and tear, which 
makes membership essential for 
the regular traveller. 

Leading schemes 
Air Canada: “Aeroplan" scheme, 
with basic, prestige and elite tiers. 
Prestige benefits indude free tick¬ 
ets and four upgrades a year. 

Air France: “Frequence Plus” is a 
mileage-based scheme providing 
free tickets and upgrade vouchers. 

. Shortly to incorporate Sabena. 
AliiaKa: Has tailored "dub 
Ulisse” to the British market It 
simply awards two free economy 
tickets (on UK-to-Italy routes only) 
for every five business class feres. 

. American: “AAdvantage” has ba¬ 
sic. gold and platinum levels. Free 
tickets and bonus miles are offered 
and upgrade vouchers are handed 
out to gold/platinum members. 
British Airways Executive dub 
membership is tiered into blue; 
silver and gold. Gold members 
may be upgraded from time to 
time. The premier tier, which 
boasts the best benefits, is avail¬ 
able by invitation only. 


THE OFFERS J 

Frequent flyer 
schemes are now 
common, and the 
benefits varied 


British Midland: Four flights 
entitle you to diamond dub mem¬ 
bership. Silver membership (ten or 
more flights) grants lounge acress- 
Free tickets offered by both tiers. 
Continental: “One Pass" comes ir> 
elite bronze, silver and gold tiers. 
Benefits indude free tickets and 
upgrades. 

Czech Airfares (CSA): “OK Plus", 
the only scheme of its type offered 
by an eastern bloc airline, grants 
lounge access, extra baggage al¬ 
lowance and upgrades at check-in 
time. Fly 50,000 miles, and CSA 
gives one ticket for use anywhere 
on its network. 

Delta: “Frequent Flyer” is a 
mileage scheme awarding free 


tickets. Good customers gain ac¬ 
cess to medallion level, with addi¬ 
tional offers including upgrades. 
Iberia: Free tickets available 
under “Iberia Plus". Qualifying 
flights indude those of subsidiar¬ 
ies Aviaco and Viva Air. 

Japan Airlines: Recently 
launched “Mileage Bank" with 
free tickets, upgrades and other 
perks induding vouchers towards 
the cost of European holidays. 
KLM: "Flying Dutchman World 
of Difference” is tiered into bhie. 
silver and royal wings. Silver 
grants lounge access and check-in 
priority while Royal allows use of 
first dass lounges and check-in 
counters. Participating carriers in¬ 
dude Air UK, Transavia and 
Northwest 

Lufthansa: “Miles and More” will 
shortly be launched in the UK. 
Northwest Free tickets and up¬ 
grades are offered by “World 
Perks” with its basic, silver and 
gold tiering. Gold members are 
routinely upgraded to first on US 
domestic flights. 

Sabena: “Welcome" consists of 
plus, first and royal tiers. The 


programme will shortly indude 
Air France services. 

SAS: “EuroBonus” offered at ba¬ 
sic. silver and royal viking gold 
tiers. Silver/gold members are 
entitled to telephone check-in, 
extra baggage allowance and priv¬ 
ileges at SAS hotels. Gold mem¬ 
bers are also granted guaranteed 
seat and room availability at SAS 
airlines and hotels. Also accumu¬ 
lated when flying British 
Midland. 

Swissair “Qualiflyer” operates in 
conjunction with Crossair. Austri¬ 
an Airlines and Singapore Air¬ 
lines. Good customers' are 
promoted to the travel dub, which 
grants lounge access, extra bag¬ 
gage allowance and guaranteed 
seat av ailability 

United: “Mileage Plus" comes in 
basic and premier tiers. Premier 
benefits indude free tickets and 
upgrading. 

Virgin Atlantic “Freeway” is a 
m ilea g e-based scheme wiih free 
tickets, holidays and many other 
awards. 

Alex McWhirter 


Jack Crossley went 
to Boston using 
air miles, and 
relished the value 

It was 16 degrees below on our 
first day, but our free tickets had 
had a “seli-by" date looming. So we 
got there and back for nothing, 
apart from £26 in taxi fares and £34 
for return rail tickets to Gatwick. 

The Parker House bin for five 
nights came to $777 (about £530). 
which induded two breakfasts, one 
modest dinner and a small bar bifr. 
The rest of the time, we ate oui in 
establishments ranging from cute. 
James Thurber-sfyie diners to posh 
hotels which twinkle with guide¬ 
book stars. 

Prices ranged from $4 to $42 a 
meal. It was good eating, though: 
twin lobsters — lobsters are rarely 
home alone in Boston — at $12.75 
in Ho Yuen Ting's place in 
Chinatown. In the Italian quarter, 
we faced another eat-all-you-can- 
eat extra van ganza at Giorgio's for 
$3.95 each. 

In Quincy Market, you can 
spend as much or as little as you like 
grazing at the food stalls, some of 
which have been there since the 
1830s. In the summer, 50.000 
visitors join the hustle, feeding on 
the move as they drift from stall to 
stall: scallops, dams, mussels, 
chowder, lobster, tacos, and moun¬ 
tains of gungy things like Boston 
brownies. 

We spent hardly anything on 
taxis because Boston is one of the 
best dties in the world for walking. 
You can also take a delightful hop- 
on-off trolley ride round the major 
attractions. The guide's palter on 
these trips are a hoot: “You’D hear a 
lot about Paul Revere on this ride. 
In fact, you'll get sick to death of his 
name. Believe me”. 

History is around every comer, 
and, indeed, Paul Revere on most 
of them, with Cambridge and 
Harvard easily reached for a few 
cents on the city's raff system. We 
hired a car to visit Cape Cod for a 
day and that cost just $55. 

Altogether, induding a night in 
an Irish pub called the Black Rose, 
the break cost us $1,500, just over 
£1,000, although we did live well 
and it could have been done 
cheaper. 

Is there a package out there 
which can do it better? 


A chef with altitude 

E 



Gaume: ingenuity tested 


mirates. the internar 
tional airline of the 
United Arab Emirates 
(UAE), has recruited Bernard 
Gaume, the executive chef of 
the London Hyatt Carlton 
Tower, to design its inflight 
menus. M Gaume. the latest 
in a long line of top-flight chefs 
to take to the air in a consul¬ 
tancy role, faces problems 
some of his predecessors have 
never had to consider. Robin 
Young writes. 

Emirates is not despite its 
Arab roots, a dry airline. 
Indeed its complementary 
wanes are chosen in blind 
tastings by British Masters of 
Wine. Yet to avoid offending 
the sensibilities of observant 
Muslims. M Gaume is forbid¬ 
den the use of all alcohols in 
his airline cuisine. This is 
problematic to a degree since 
alcohol is the western world’s 
flavour-enhancer of choice. 

“It is a bit of a problem, 
especially for the pastries.” M 
Gaume admits, though as 


Caterer G Hotelkeeper's cur¬ 
rent Chef of the Year he 
should be amply qualified to 
get round it “I use a lot of 
orange blossom water." he 
says, “which makes a tasty 
substitute for Grand Marnier. 
1 can also use fruit juices, such 
as lemon juice or grape juice.” 

Like other famous chefs 
whose fancies have taken 
flight M Gaume finds that 
cuisine at 35.000 feet is apt to 
taste very different from the 
same thing prepared and con¬ 
sumed at ground levd. 

“It is not only the effects of 
altitude and the pressurised 
cabin," he says. “The food 
must be prepared in advance, 
then transported, then reheat¬ 
ed, or finished, in flight 

“We try to find dishes whose 
flavour will improve with 
keeping. Of course we are not 
allowed ary pork, and for 
flights continuing to the sub¬ 
continent beef is banned as 
well so it does make quite a 
challenge to one’s ingenuity." 


Get in line, hands forward 


M oves to bring Brit¬ 
ish docks into line 
with European 
time will tomorrow get the 
backing of the Council for 
Travel and Tourism at a 
conference in London. 

The Daylight Extra Action 
Group; a campaign body lob¬ 
bying for the adoption of 
European time, believes that 
United Kingdom times are a 
source of confusion and dis¬ 
ruption to travellers and busi¬ 
nessmen. This view is 
endorsed by the council 
which promotes the tourism 
industry and lobbies the gov¬ 
ernment on key issues. 

Britain is on Greenwich 
Mean Time (GMT) in winter 


and GMT (Hus one hour from 
late March to late October. 
Most of Europe, however, is 
on Central European Time 
(CET), one hour ahead of 
• GMT. with summer rime two 
hours ahead of GMT from 
late March to late September. 
Moving die UK to CET would 
provide an extra hour of 
evening daylight throughout 
the year, except October. 

The council says lighter 
evenings would give a boost to 
tourist attractions and facto¬ 
ries. It would also remove 
timetable complexities in Oc¬ 
tober caused by different 
dates for the end of UK and 
European summer times. 

It would mean darker 


mornings in winter, but, ac¬ 
cording to the council, this 
would be a small price to pay 
compared with the benefits, 
which would indude easier 
business communication with 
the Continent The move, if 
agreed, would also add about 
£600 million a year to tourist 
income. Ironically, die Euro¬ 
pean Commission is review¬ 
ing the issue and there are 
moves afoot to drop seasonal 
rime differences altogether. 

Barry Goddard, the director 
of the council says the issue 
wfli bring into focus the 
government’s attitude to trav¬ 
el and tourism. 

Peter Victor 


A day at 
the races 

THE former woman amateur 
champion jockey Elain 
Meflor has teamed up with 
Crystal Premier (081-390- 
8513) to offer“raring breaks", 
combining a look behind the 
scenes in horse racing with 
hosted race days. Sixteen ho¬ 
tels dose to racecourses, in¬ 
duding Newbury, Chelten¬ 
ham. Ascot. Goodwood and 
Sandown. have been selected 
at prices from £59 per person. 

Flexible children 

THE ultimate in bribing the 
children to keep them quiet is 
available from the Penina 
Golf and Resort Hotel in tile 
Algarve. Young members of 
the Penguin Club are given 
their own credit cards. They 
can use them to buy sweets 
and drinks up to a pre¬ 
arranged limit Algarve Select 
(0625 585196) offers seven 
nights with breakfast from 
£595 per person. A child 
sharing the parents’ room is 
£350. 

Rain discount 

The Ashley Court Hotel at 
Andover, Hampshire (0264 
357344), compensates visitors 
if bad weather spoils their 
weekends. If it rains non-stop 
for an hour between 9am and 
5pm, the hotel wil] refund £10 
of the £98 two-night stay. 

Long service 

A discount is on offer to 
couples married for more than 
25 years who take a camping 
holiday. Canvas Holidays 
(0383 621000) wfl] give a 
1 per cent reduction for eveiy 
year over 25 • years that a 
couple has been married. 



INLAN 


This year take a slight detour to the summer 
, holiday that’s so refreshingly different 

.. d Contact 

Boa 

I FINLAND 


Takeoff to Finland for a summer holiday thatfea breath of fresh air! Delight 
in endless lazy days in our beautiful unspoilt landscape where you can enjoy 
__ . such a variety of activities from windsurfing to horseriding. Or just simply 

unwind in your own log cabin by a lake - it's ali there for you in Finland. 



Contact the Finnish ’ 

Board on 071-930 5871' 


An unbeatable Forte price. 

An unforgettable 4 day break. 


Everyone needs something 
to look forward to at this time 
of year. 

So why not let us pamper 
you for 4 nights in any of the 
Forte hotels listed here. From 
only £99 per person. 

Call the number below with 
the hotel of your choice and the 
date you’d like to stay. 

Great value breaks can 
start any day of the week 
from 7th February. Your last 
break must begin on 28th 
March 1993. 


NIGHTS FOR £99 


The hapedaLf Enoac/Barastspte.TbeSmfcy 
tat. UaorBL SL George's HrteU Liverpool The 
Hoyal Hotel Sca n hoipe. The Potygan. 
Somh—pmn. 


NIGHTS FOR £ 109 


Whte Han HooU Aaicrm. Red lion Hod. 
BasiagKobL The Dudley Kgccl Brighton & Bine. 
The GroaaMLf Stafteshwy. 


4 NIGHTS FOR £119 


lhe RMbock.1 Bad&ms (SB. The Cange. 1 
Crawfcy.The cant* Hoed. Glasgow. 

Aon* Haul Uasak ftR£lS). Regan tax? 
Had London.' Q7I Mam Hotel Rupee. 
Gmvenor House HoteLt Sheffield. 


FORTE HOTELS 
SPECIAL 4 
NIGHT OFFER 
FROM 

£99 

PERPERSON 

INCLUDING 

BREAKFAST & DINNER 


THIS OFFER INCLUDES: 

• 4 consecutive nights in a twin 
or double room with private 
bathroom, colour TV and tea 
and coffee making facilities. 

• Full traditional breakfast 
each morning. 

• 3-course table d'hote dinner 
with coffee each evening. 

• VAT. 

• Single occupancy is available 
at botds marked, t 


BOOK NOW ON 

0345 40 40 40 


PLEASE QUOTE REF: 

A240007 

ar see yam local (ravel agent. 

rooting! mag tv made by 
»h Fetmmy 1950. 



4 NIGHTS FOR £129 


The hy Bwh RoyaL Carmarthen. The Crown Haul, 
Scarborough. The Bedford. TSvtsuxi The Cfflarf. 
w arcane. 


NIGHTS FOR £139 


The avion.! AUrtnon. The Omen, t Ba wuy . 

The Vtarta. Bradford. The Chance 
Camertniy. Fbre Crest, Canfltt The wmrioo Had.1 
CnwitM(iie.The Cmra.1 Harrogate. The New Bath 
Hotel? MukxkBKh. The Avoonoolli Hold. 
M nd e ftri U O ufandunth . Rxtc Cum. W otTfc tg ftm n, 
The Mace, ndsuoo. The Royal George, tatfe. The 
Homes IA&. Soloes. Bear of Rodwragh. Stood 
Royal Itev Pole. Ttwtezbory- The GaaJ Mbnttc. 
Wesosr Super-Mart 


NIGHTS FOR £149 


The Bradeael, AJdebmjt The Invert* ExnmdL 
The Whitt Smn, S*radOT*-«ipon-AvD«. The Kb#s 
Head. WMome Mama 


NIGHTS FOR £159 


The Beverley Aims.1 Beverley. Blossoms Hoed. 
Cheoer The tadhnl Bridge HoceU DorHog/Boi 
HDLThe Laurel Arms. Dnwc The Speech Hast 
Form of Dean. Font Crest Gfeorestet Tta 
Kensington Onee. London. Rxte Creel Regan's Path. 
London, tate Oea. Mftoa Keynta. The 

Radnorshire Anas. Presteigne. The BefafieJd. 
Wtadewre. 


A NIGHTS FOR £169 


RxwQeK.Bta«tofh8oL rate Oea. Exeter Raw 
Oea. GbsgoK rone Crest. GnUfonL tate area. 
Southamp t o n 


4 NIGHTS FOR £209 


The Berynodt Ascot The Queen*, t ehe tte afam. 
RosKfts Hotetf SL An*nm Rate Crest Sl imesh. 
London. The Castle Had. Windsor 


4 NIGHTS FOR £299 


The Bath Spa Hold. Bath. The BahoonL EdUengh. 
The Coaqdost Angler, Mariotfc The Imperial Ttonjnay. 
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■ The Romans were as anxious 
to get troublesome young oafs 
off the streets as we are 

I dare say that the world really is going to 
the dogs this time. But it always has 
been, dear giri. In almost the first poem 
in Western literature. Hesiod (personally 
embittered by that eternal bone of conten¬ 
tion, an unfairly divided family inheritance) 
laments how die Golden Age has gradually 
degenerated down from more precious 
metals into the contemporary Iron Age. In 
our case. I suppose, we groan in the Age of 
Utter, or Plastic. As it happens, Hesiod 
grumbled about overwork on a Boeotian 
dust patch rather than unemployment. But 
he certainly declared, in his eighth-century 
BC equivalent of the modem wby-oh-why 
rant mat the world was going to die dogs. 
And subsequent writers have echoed his 
pessimism monotonously. When it works, as 
in Virgil or Milton or T.S. Eliot, this can 
inspire high poetry about die tragedy of 
being human. , - - 

A cure for our present fit of moral panic is 
to fofei* a look back at the past You do not 
need to dip deep into Dickens or Mayfae wto 
notice that crime, desperation, destitution 
and despair were 50 times worse for the 
pitiful young crossing-sweepers and Artful 
Dodgers a century and a half ago. Thar was 
the dark underbelly of those ambivalent 
Victorian values of lavssezrfaire. Not much 
more than a century ago the police dared to 
patrol my daily scenic route to the word 
laboratory only in teams of four. 

Shock-honor evidence about the problem 
of violent and dangerous teenage boys 20 
centuries ago is aoout to be published by 
Charlotte Rouedte of King's College, 
London. It comes from inscriptions in 
Aphrodisias. Augustus’ favourite holiday 
resort in Turkey, a marble dty that is being 
excavated by an international team. The 
problem at Aphrodisias was how to cope 
with young males in a settled society, where 
their traditional rale as sword-fodder had 
gone because there was no fighting to be 
done. So what else is new? 

The answer found in Aphrodisias was to 
get the lads off die streets and into public 
places such as die stadium or the gymna¬ 
sium, to work off their surplus energy, train 
them, and keep them occupied with compet¬ 
itive games: the ancient equivalent of cold 
baths, Christianity and cricket Unfortu¬ 
nately, we have no modem equivalent of an 
ancient gymnasium, which was essentially a 
place where a young man could spend all 
day, and not be bored or unoccupied. It was 
the best sport in town. There was no illusion 
that something called employment could be 
created simply to give people an identity. The 
business of keeping the young men occupied 
was realistically separated from questionable 
concepts of reward, earnings and wages, 
concepts whose thinness seems recently to 
have been realised by the prime minister. 

A block of seats in the stadium was 
reserved for the young men, called 
epkebes, as football dubs today 
segregate rival supporters, and they were 
given a formal role in public events, such as 
singing hymns to the emperor. There were 
continual competitions, and it was all paid 
forby the richest citizens. In peacetime, in an 
advanced economy, it is hard to occupy 
young men—and extremely expensive. After 
the mysterious inflation of the third century, 
there were deep cuts in public spending, and 
the gymnasia became too expensive. Bright 
boys who had enough money still went off to 
receive academic education. But the dying 
Roman world was continually shaken by 
riots and crime, which commentators have 
always found it hard to explain, caused by 
groups of boys and adolescents. 

Since the beginning of history, young 
males have used their excess hormones to the 
disadvantage of the rest of society, unless 
some outlet for them can be organised. In 
Aphrodisias they dosed them with continual 
press-ups, philosophy, wrestling and a place 
of their own for growing up in with then- 
peers of all classes. The exit from the 
dangerous state of rogue male was seen, then 
as now. as the formation of a steady bond 
with a woman, and the romantically 
supposed calm of raising a family. But even 
that did not always soothe the male beast 
There is a graffito on the temple of Apollo at 
Didyma in south-western Turkey that de¬ 
clares: M Up with the Unmarried.” Young 
men are hdL They always have been. But 
they are interesting, and useful and deserve 
more care than we give them. 


Conor Cruise O’Brien hopes common sense prevailed at the talks between JohnM^ - < 

--— -:-? ~ :-- ~ ZZ it. At the beginning of 

How Clinton fell 


Y ffiterday's meeting between Bill 
Clinton and John Major should 
bring about some improvement 
in Anglo-American relations, at least for 
a while. The improvement is sorely 
needed, and we must hope that it may be 
sustai ned - With two exceptions, I cannot 
recall any period when Anglo-American 
relations were more strained than they 
are now. The first exception was in the 
last months of the firstTmman adminis¬ 
tration in 1947-8, over Palestine. The 
second was in file last months of the first 
Eisenhower administration, in October- 
November 1956 over Suez. 

It is no coincidence that both these 
crises developed in the run-up to an 
American presidential election; and that 
the present ominous rift in the lute of 
Anglo-American relations also has its 
origins in such a run-up period- What is 
unique about the present rift, however, is 
that is stems principally from active 
British official participation in an Amer¬ 
ican presidential election, on the side of 
the losing candidate. 

In 1947-8. Ernest Bevin was advised 
by die foreign office that Truman was 
certain to lose. He therefo re fej t free to 
treat the Truman administration with 


for IRA blarney 


now in 


.... _ comparable dreumstances. 

The Suez case was somewhat differ¬ 
ent Nobody actually expected Eisen¬ 
hower to lose. Anthony Eden and 
Selwyn Uayd made what they believed 
to be the crafty assumption that since 
everything in America, in an election 
year, is governed by domestic politics, 
the Machiavellian moment for the 
invasion of Egypt was the eve of the 


em Ireland to adopt anti-disaiminatioii 
practices which are regarded as harm¬ 
ful not merely by the British govern¬ 
ment the Unionists and Northern 
Ireland business, but aim by John 
Hume and the Soda] Democratic and 
Labour Party. 

As one who had aipported Mr 
Ctinton from the beginning of the 
campaign, I was not merely shocked. 


peace 


the reports of Mr Clinton’s 
envoy” speech, was that the 
government had made itself an active 


British 


there 
with these 


calcul- 


to be Dewey. That meant presidt___ 
deference to the stare department, which 
in turn deferred to the foreign offioe 
about its special relationship and taking 
no nonsense from the Jews. When the 
result gave four more years of Truman, 
Anglo-American relations suffered; as 


jnVaSKJn U1 Dgypi m UKC uuuptugu, X YKO UIWWJ ouvwuaa, 

presidential election. Subsequent events but puzzled at that speech. I knew, of 
demonstrated that there had been course, that if elected. President Clinton 

would distance himself from such rheto¬ 
ric (as he bas now done) but I could not 

see why he fdt the need to go so far. even 

during file campaign. Most of the Irish 
vote was coming his way anyway. 
Granted a candidate must butter up 
eadi ethnic group, but why use this 
particular buttertThe brand supplied by 
John Hume, Tom Foley, et al is 
sufficiently oleaginous, God knows, and 
a rich soiree of ethnic electoral nourish¬ 
ment. Why send for file rancid stuff from 
the shabby shelves of Noraid? 

What I didn’t know, when I first read 


something wrong 
ations. 

The British government is not solely 
responsible for the present deterioration 
of Anglo-Irish relations, though it is 
mainly so. Mr Clinton, as cand idate, 
made a notorious contribution to it 
when in “his peace envoy” speech he 
condemned the wanton use of lethal 
force (by the British, not the IRA), said 
that Gerry Adams should be allowed 
into the United States on propaganda 
tours and that state governors should 
force US companies operating in North- 


UJt. * - --- . 

the Bush request to search for any curt 
that might tom up from the period of 
Mr Clinton's sojourn in Britam and 
Conservative Central Office had sup¬ 
plied advisers to help plan the Bush 
campaign, with what results we know. 
Thus, Mr Ctinton had to see the “special 
relationship with Britain” as among the 
resources of his opponent It must be 
assumed that traces of this attitude 
remain. Mr Ctinton is a declared 
admirer of the late President Kennedy 
whose favourite maxim was: “Forgive 
your enemies, but remember their 
names.” With Mr Major's name Mr 
Clinton has no difficulty. 

Granted that fraught background, 
one might have expected the British 
approach to the new administration, in 
its opening weeks, to be somewhat low- 
key, circumspect and tactful Not a bit of 


everything marvellously, on P a P er -^ 

TheBritish side - most especially 
Lord Own — was condescending 
towards the inexperienced Americans. 
The Americans were politely raspto*** 
bad sign. It was widely assumed, on this 
side ot the ocean, that die Amen cam 
had derided to adopt Vance-Qwen, wfli 
only minor variations. In fact, the 
Americans have decided to do it their 
way. Lord Owen’s plan assumed, rashly, 
that American troops would haw to be 
deployed on the ground in BcsimAsA. 
wrote on this page (February- 4) 
words probably seal the fare of the 
VanceOwen peace plan”. 

The Americans have now unilaterally 
decided to launch an airlift for Bosnia, 
while the Europeans are simultaneously 
conducting humanitarian operations on 
the ground The potential for disaster of 
this division of labour is enormous, not 
least for Anglo-American relations. Mr 
Major must try to make dear to 
President Ctinton that the two methods 
of conveying humanitarian aid are 
alternatives, not compatible operations. 
Perhaps, at yesterday's meeting, that 
message was privately conveyed, and 
received If not. great troubles are in 
store for the whole Western alliance. 


Great game or national farce? 


Our leading cricketers, so humiliated by 
India, at least deserve a West End run 


O ne of the delights of English 
cricket has always been that it 
is abranch of English litera¬ 
ture; oo one has pushed that 
further than Graham Gooch. He is a 
character out of fiction, a period piece. 
He is at his very best as Sergeant Major 
Gooch of file Second Loamshire Rifles, 
somewhere in France, in the autumn of 
1915. 

“Act One; Scene One. A dugoot in the 
front line. Sandbags and yellow mud 
Enter Sergeant Major Gooch- He has 
not been able to shave since the push 
started 48 hours before. His eyes are 
bloodshot and he has a dirty bandage, 
stained with blood round his temples. 
There is the melancholy sound of a 
bugler blowing the last post, and a series 
of crumps from a distant barrage. 

Through the door of __ 

the dug out can be 
heard the strains of 
“Alexander’s Rag¬ 
time Band” played 
on a cracked old 
wind-up gramo¬ 
phone." We all 

know what the plot .. 

wiD be. Dour, taci¬ 
turn, dutiful Sgt Gooch will be driven to 
distraction and beyond by fire happy 
antics of a young officer. Second 
lieutenant David Gower, played in the 
style of Gerald du Maurier at the 
Haymarket Theatre, a butterfly at war. 
All Sgt Gooch's honest Loamshire blood 
will be boiling at the example set 
by die young officer’s negligent 
grace. 

Lt Gower will make frequent refer¬ 
ences to spiffing giris he has seal at the 
Empire, Leicester Square, and even 
more frequent references to his nanny, 
who is still the one woman he really 
loves. Sgt Gooch cannot stand Lt Gower 
talking about his nanny; it makes him 
fed even more dour, morose, disci¬ 
plined, unshaven and generally under¬ 
valued than is his usual condition. He 
knows that by the end of the play, Lt 
Gower will have won the Military Cross 
and he will only have the Military 
MedaL 

By the dose of Act One. the two are on 
the worst of terms, made no better 
because all their tensions are exacerbat- 


lag who has lost a couple of stripes for 
some disciplinary misdemeanour which 
occurred before the action of the play 
began. Act Two consists of all three of 
than going aver the top. There are more 
crumps, whizzbangs and flashes of tight, 
and toe old. wind-up gramophone plays 
“It's a Long Way to Tipperary”. 

In Act Three some hunnish fiend 
throws a hand grenade into the dugout 
It lands at the feet of Sgt Gooch. The 



young lieutenant swiftly seizes it, but he 
has already been wounded in his 
throwing arm so he hugs the grenade to 
himself, saving his sergeant’s life at the 
cost of his own. He dies in Sgt Gooch’s 
arms, his fair h tad nestling against the 
sergeant’s grimy stubble. “Reckon the 
lad was a good *un, after afl." says the 
sergeant as the curtain falls. We all know 
he will get his at the Somme; about nine 
months later. 

like many of the best British actors, 
Graham Gooch can always be relied on 
to play himself, even to the point of self- 
caricature. After the disastrous tour of 
India he has commented, “I was right 
not to pick David Gower. I wouldn’t 
change the side I picked, even in the 
light of what has happened.” like 
Michael Caine he stays defiantly in his 
own character in aH 
circumstances. It 
might be thought 
that his comment 
was foolish to the 
point of the absurd. 
But it was exactly the 
curtain tine that was 

.. -.. needed at the end of 

Act Two. 

The reconciliation scene which has to 
take place against the Australians next 
year requires that the great Gooch 
grudge against Gower should be re¬ 
emphasised at the end of the Indian 
disaster. However implausible such a 
comment may seem to die audience, it 
was needed to maintain the tension of 
the plot Next June when David Gower 
makes an unbeaten century at Lords, 
after England has lost six wickets for 37, 
Gooch as captain wfll stride to the wicket 
and lead him back into the pavilion, 
with his arm round his rival’s shoulders. 
AH die members will give than both a 
standing ovation and sing “For He’s a 
Jolly Good FeDow", “We Shall Over¬ 
come" and the rest of the old MCC 
songs. 

It is very British to enjoy dramatic 
plots which are simple and sentimental; 
that is what we are now being given. The 
only thing that is strange about the 
Gooch and Gower personas is that most 
of their literary development has taken 
[dace in the last hundred years. One 
could not easily cast Gooch in Shake¬ 
speare. I suppose he oould play one of 
the tiresome barons in the history plays 
who are given lines like “Hafl, War¬ 
wick," or “Ho, Essex;” or even “By my 
troth, Canterbury.” At a pinch he might 
play Mark Antony in summer rep. But 
Shakespeare does not realty give much 
opportunity for his splendidly saturnine 
characterisations. Blacked up as Othel¬ 
lo? Surely not 

David Gower is a little more Shake¬ 
spearean; indeed Gower sounds like. 



even may be, a Shakespearean name. 
“Old Gower” could have been one of 
King Lear’s attendants, or possibly 
Duncan’s unde. Gower’s natural role is 
surely Richard II; if he had played the 
part in the year of Edward VIH's 
ab dication , with the slight Hanoverian 
lisp affected by most of the sons of King 
George V, there would not have been a 
dry eye in the house. He would be good 
in Shakespearean comedy too, and 
could perhaps have played Romeo in a 
rather stylised way. 

Yet even David Gower was most 
accurately portrayed by a more modem 
hand, that of Dorothy Sayers. He is the 
Lord Peter Wfrnsey of the cricket field; so 
far as I can remember Lord Peter does 
play cricket in one of the novels, and he 
certainly fought in the first world war, 
gallantly of course. This 1920s glamour 
makes David Gower’s elegant amateur¬ 
ism seem out of date. There are none of 
these Balliol men left with their effortless 
superiority and their brilliant charm; the 
last such a Balliol man in politics was 
Ian Gflmour, and look what became of 
him. Nowadays if one comes across a 
Balliol man in public life, he is more 
likely to be a Goocb. 

The pleasure of the Gooch-Gower 
dash is not however merely literary. It 


tells you that the England perceived by 
American journalists does really still 
exist, that all their talk about cur still 
being a class-bound society has some 
residual truth to it. Can it be denied that 
oridset still perpetuates that long abol¬ 
ished fixture. Gentlemen v Playrn? Is 
not David Gower the English gentle¬ 
man of countless romantic novels, the 
young ford into whose arras every self- 
respecting housemaid — when there 
were housemaids — dreamed of casting 
herself? "Oh young master. Sir. you are 
a one,” she said, laughing softly. 

I s not Gooch his romantic opposite, 
the strong, sflehti surly gamekeep¬ 
er, into whose aims every neglect¬ 
ed countess wishes to throw 
herself? He would express himself in 
profound but brief sentences of unintelli¬ 
gible dialect, “thee, these, thicky, then, 
wass'n ‘un?** He would weave daisy 
chains for delicate purposes in his big 
hands. Gower is the best of Wodehouse. 
a mixture of Mike Jackson and Bertie 
Wooster, meeting in Gooch fire best of 
D.H. Lawrence. England is still a 
deferential dass-bound nation, London 
stm has hansom cabs and pea-soup fogs. 
Jack the Ripper is still moving stealthily 
along the cobbled streets of the East 


End AH is well with the world 

For the sake of English cricket, one 
must hope that it wiD afl have a happy 
ending. The reason that Gooch and 
Gower have collided is that they repre¬ 
sent not just different attitudes but 
different principles: cavalier and round¬ 
head; Epicurean and Stoic officer and. 
NCO; grace and effort cat and dogif 
light and dark: left-hander and right¬ 
hander. We afl now sympathise with 
David Gower because he was left out 
and has behaved so wdL 

We do not sympathise so much with 
Gooch who made a mistake and wfll not 
admit it But Graham Gooch is a good 
man, and deserves some sympathy too. 
Like Allas, he has been expected to hold 
the English cricketing world on his 
shoulders. In India it has fallen down 
and crushed him. It has all been one 
curry too for. 

The next twist in the plot will be the 
future of the captaincy. Wfll Grahanu 
Gooch lead us against the Australians'# 
Of course be must the plot requires it 
We cannot have the great reconciliation 
scene if Gooch is not on the field. After 
that 1 think it wfll be Graeme Hick He 
is the one batsman in the England side 
whose potential may be equal to that of 
Gooch and Gower combined. 
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Butler abroad 



WHY is Sir Robin Butler, the 
usually stay-at-home Cabinet 
secretary, on John Major's trip 
to Washington? 

From the day he took up the 
post, as head of the Civil 
Service, in January 1988, 
Butler made it dear to Mzs 
Thatcher and later to John 
Major, that he would not be 
going abroad. The policy was 
in stark contrast to that of Lord 
Armstrong of llrainster, his 
predecessor, who accompa¬ 
nied Sir Edward Heath, when 
he was his private secretary, 
and then Mrs Thatcher on 
most overseas visits. 

Butler has been determined 
to concentrate on home mat¬ 
ters, and leave foreign visits to 
colleagues in the Downing 
Streetkitchen Cabinet, such as 
Sir Rodric Braithwaite. Ma¬ 
jor’s personal foreign policy 
adviser, and Stephen Wall 
who succeeded Sir Charles 
Powell as the prime minister’s 
private secretary dealing with 
foreign polity issues, 

The fact that Butler. 
Braithwaite and Wall are all in 
the prime minister’s entou¬ 
rage, as is Sarah Hogg, head 


of the Downing Street policy 
unit shows just how seriously 
the government is taking fire 
trip. 

Lord Armstrong is cot sur¬ 
prised at the heavyweight Use. 
“I travelled extensively and 
Robin has not But til had 
been in Robin's situation I 
would have expected to have 
gone. There are a lot of new 
people to make contacts with.” 

The Cabinet Office con- 
finned that Butler had made 
his foray abroad because “it is 
a new administration’*. 
Among others, Butler is ex¬ 
pected to hold discussions with 
James Woobey, the head of 
the CIA. and Anthony Lake, 
President Clinton's national 
security adviser. Lord Arm¬ 
strong adds; “It is also useful 
to have someone there who 
can keep an eye on filings bade 
home." 

• On the prime ministerial 
plane. Majors thoughts were 
not on the US airlift to 
Bosnia, or the threat of a 
trade war. Not white there was 
England’s cricket crisis to 
discuss. Major chatted ani¬ 


matedly to reporters about the 
Test side’s collapse in India. 
Professing his belief that the 
real test will come with the 
Ashes the prime minister, an 
unabashed fan <fDavid Gow¬ 
ers, is expecting national 
pride to be restored in the 
summer. Off the cricket pitch 
as well? 

Dead meat 

IF THE prime minister ever 
gets to meet Hillary Clinton, 
he should not be surprised, we 
learn, to find her in conversa¬ 
tion with Eleanor Roosevelt, a 
dialogue apparently unhin¬ 
dered by the latter's death 31 
years ago. But to whom do our 
leading figures turn for inspi¬ 
ration? Lord McGregor, 
chairman of the Press Com¬ 
plaints Commission, insists 
that he is “not given to having 
conversations in my head. If I 
was I flunk I would be quite 
alarmed. The White House is 
probably an agreeable enough 
place but it has some strange 
inhabitants.” Instead he looks 
to John Stuart MflL "for his 
writing on liberty” and to Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, who “writes 
about the philosophical basis 
of freedom". 

Writers also loom large with 


the historian Lady Antonia 
Fraser, who reads “female his¬ 
torians like Veronica Wedg¬ 
wood”, while food uplifts Sir 
Terence Conran, who finds 
Elizabeth David a “source of 
cheerfulness”. And calories. 

Gay days 

YESTERDAY marked the 
tenth anniversary of the noto¬ 
rious Bermondsey by-election 
in which voters rejected the 
charms of Labour’s gay activist 
Peter Tatchell in favour of foe 
liberals' Simon Hughes. But 
goodness, what the burghers 
of Bermondsey have missed. 
As founder of the Outrage 
group, Tatcbefl has staged a 
symbolic bunting of lesbians 
and gays at the enthronement 
of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, a mass gay kiss-in at Pic¬ 
cadilly and a gay wedding in 
Trafalgar Square. 


Tatchell these days is philo¬ 
sophical about his defeat “I 
have had much more fun since 
then.” Hughes, however, is 
lost for words. He bas 
influenza. 

Pause applause 

HAVING stammered his way 
through A Fish Called Wan¬ 
da the actor Michael Palin is 
to open a centre, set up in his 
name, for children with stam¬ 
mers. The centre, thought to 
be the fust of its kind, will be 
based at Finsbury Health 
Centre. Islington. Travers 
Reid, the founder of the Asso¬ 
ciation for Research into 
Stammering Children, who 
has stammered all his life, 
says "This is a dream come 
true for us.” 

The actor, who is vice-presi¬ 
dent of the association, played 
fiie character Ken in the hit 


film starring John Cleese. ft 
was because Palin's father, 
Ken, stammered that Cleese 
first consulted Palin about the 
character when he was writing 
the script- “He wanted the part 
played properly.” Palin says. 

• BOW Street Magistrates’ 
Court will have a break from 
its usual criminal fare in May. 
For eight performances, over 
three days, it mil be the setfor 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial 
by Jury. It is the first time the 
court has been used for any 
theatrical performance , soys 
Mark Eynon from the Covent 
Garden Festival “It is also a 
tot cheaper than building our 
om courtroom.” 
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Juliet and Romeo: Matalin and CarviDe in Italy 

Adversity’s sweet milk 


FOR star-crossed lovers the 
path of true love never runs 
smooth. But for politically- 
crossed lovers the path has 
rarely been more profitable 
James Carvilfe and Mary 
Matalin, who found love de¬ 
spite coming from opposite 
sides of the political tracks, 
have sold their combined 
memoirs of the presidential 
election for $850,000 
(£586,000). 

The high profile romance 
between Carvffle, Bill CKn- 
ttm’s chief campaign strate¬ 
gist, and Matalin, a top aide 
to George Bush, was the talk 


of Washington during the 
election campaign. Never 
mind Democrat and Republi¬ 
can. mis was Romeo and 
Juhet, Tracy and Hepburn afl 
oyer again. Politically divided 
but commercially cute, the 

a hobday m, of course. 

SSZJ*" tbey ■« contin¬ 
uing the Montague and Capa- 

& bringing 
together two rival houses to 
WWish their as yet untitled 
jroric Sharing the editing will 
be David Rosenthal of Ran- 
ojm House and Alice 
Mayhew of Simon & Schuster. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A SOUND TRADITION 

Conservatives need have no fear of a Maastricht referendum 


I Pennington Street, London El 9XN Telephone 071-782 5000 
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As The Times put it 82 years ago: “AD the 
objeaions to the principle |of a referendum! 
resolve themselves simply into crude im- 
patience of any check upon the absolute 
^ power of any Cabinet that can. by any 
means, so play off groups as to secure a 
majority in the House of Commons.” A 
government which rejects today’s calls from 
press and public for a referendum on the 
Maastricht treaty should look back to the 
lessons of the past Claims that referendums 
form no part of the Conservative tradition 
should be set beside the arguments in The 
77mes of March 29. 1911. 

We were writing then about attempts by 
the Conservative and Unionist opposition to 
break the constitutional deadlock between 
the House of Commons and the Lords. In 
an amendment to the Parliament Bill, the 
Unionist leader, Arthur Balfour, proposed 
that any bin that “affects the constitution or 
flfcxwers of either House of Parliament" 
would require validation by referendum if 
the two houses disagreed. 

Balfour was following in the tradition of 
Disraeli's Vindication of the English Consti¬ 
tution. “There was a time”, wrote one of the 
founders of the modem Conservative party, 
“when oar kings affected to rule by divine 
right It cost our fathers dear to rout out that 
fatal superstition. But all their heroic labours 
will prove worse than fruitless, if die divine 
right of kings is to be succeeded by the divine 
right of the House of Commons.” 

John Locke perhaps best described the 
limits of parliamentary sovereignty. “The 
Legislative cannot transfer die power of 
making laws to any other hands. For it being 
but a delegated power from the People, they 
^ who have it cannot pass it to others." Herein 
^ lies the case for requiring a referendum 
whenever the government proposes to trans¬ 
fer the powers of Parliament to another 
body. 

Even that deeply conservative constitu¬ 
tional lawyer, A.V. Dicey, advocated the 
referendum as a reaction to Parliament 
* felling into the grip of the party system. The 
referendum, he wrote, supplied “die 
best... check upon ill-considered alterations 
in the fundamental institutions of the 
country”, and it was “the only check on the 
predominance of party which is at the same 
time democratic and conservative". 

■ Conservative leaders after Balfour agreed 
with Dicey. Stanley Baldwin proposed a 
referendum in 1930 on the issue of 
protection. In May-1945, Winston Chur¬ 
chill suggested one to determine whether the 
wartime coalition Parliament be continued 
until the end of the war with Japan. 
Margaret Thatcher, when in opposition, 
commissioned a group of senior Conser¬ 
vatives to examine the extension of the 
referendum principle. She had already, in 
1977, floated the idea of holding a 
referendum on trade union power. By 1981, 
her government was attempting to introduce 
local referendums on the rates. 

The idea of a referendum is not inimical to 
Conservative thought Nor does it under¬ 
mine parliamentary sovereignty. Three ref¬ 
erendums were held in the 1970s: on North- 
em Ireland, membership of the European 
^ Community, and Scottish and Welsh 
devolution. The standing of Pariiampit was 
in no way diminished by them. Their merit 
lay in allowing people to vote on a single 
issue. As Balfour put it “It is perfectly easy to 
say. when the Referendum is over, on what 
the Referendum was, whereas after a 
General Election every man says that it was 
upon the subject in which he is interested, if 
the election has gone in his favour." 

This single-issue argument carries even 
greater weight when the electorate has had 
no chance to vote on a question of great 


constitutional import whether because it 
formed no part of the winning party’s 
manifesto, or because it formed part of all 
the competing parties* manifestos. The 
ratification of tire Maastricht treaty was 
supported by Conservatives. Labour and 
Liberal Democrats alike in the 1992 
election. Voters had no way to express their 
disapproval of such a policy. 

Parliament can never be undermined by a 
referendum since it is Parliament that de¬ 
cides to call one and Parliament that decides 
to be bound by the result If the institution of 
Parliament is being undermined, it is by the 
lengths to which this government is pre¬ 
pared to go to win support for its bill in the 
House—by paving debates won only by last- 
minute concessions and threats to expose 
MPs’ private peccadilloes, by the avoidance 
of defeat this week through the autocratic 
expedient of refusing to hold a vote at alL 
The saga of the conflicting legal advice 
adduced by the government over the social 
chapter amendment suggests that the prime 
minister is prepared to override Parliament 
altogether if that is what is required for 
Maastricht to be ratified. Thus is the 
sovereignty of Parliament corrupted. 

There are other sound reasons, too, for 
holding a referendum on Maastricht Even 
Jacques Defers admitted after the French 
referendum last year that “Europe began as 
an elitist project [in which it was believed] 
that all that was required was to convince the 
derision-makers. That phase of benign 
despotism is now over.” If the people are not 
allowed to have their say now, they may 
choose other much less desirable means to 
vent their anger later. 

That is not to say that a referendum would 
necessarily be lost In 1975. when the 
leaders of all the main political parties, as 
now, backed EC membership, the vote was 
carried by a two-thirds majority. After that. 
Britain’s membership of tire EC was no 
longer an issue. Tony Benn, who fought 
hard for a no vote, conceded gracefully: “By 
an overwhelming majority the British 
people have voted to stay in and I am sure 
that everybody would want to accept that” 
But suppose the government did lose. Mr 
Major could still face his Continental 
colleagues with honour. He would have 
done his best and would simply get on with 
government just as we suggested in 1911, 
when we wrote that “pofitirians would vay 
Speedily distinguish between pubfic rejection 
erf a singe measure and public desire to be 
rid of them Altogether". Now, as then, “they 
would go on governing as long as (hey could 
get a majority in the House of Commons to 
support them." 

In the end, whatever the great arguments 
of history and principle, politicians do what 
seems to be expedient Harold Wilson was 
firmly against a referendum on the EC until 
1972 when it proved die best way of holding 
his party together. Just as today, France, 
Denmark. Ireland and Norway were al¬ 
ready holding referendums on the issue. 
Unlike today, he accepted the argument that 
if the French were to be allowed to vote on 
Britain's accession, the British should not be 
denied the right The devolution referen¬ 
dum, too, was conceded as a way of winning 
votes from potential Labour rebels. 

If Mr Major decides to change bis mind 
on holding a referendum, it will be because 
he sees no other way of avoiding defeat in 
Parliament That defeat becomes ever more 
likely as opponents to the bill come up with 
new amendments designed to unite sceptics 
and Opposition alike. If the prime minister 
stubbornly continues his devious route 
through the parliamentary hurdles, it will be 
at the cost of lowering the very reputation of 
government he is enjoined to maintain. 


ETHEREAL BOUNDARIES 

Orthodox Jews should be allowed their enclave 


Last night, John Major and President Clin¬ 
ton met to discuss affairs of state in a 
mystical Jewish enclosure, like dozens of 
civic buildings in America, the White House 
lies within an eruv, a symbolic area in which 
many of the prohibitions of the Jewish 
sabbath are suspended. Eruvim are accepted 
happily as part of the social tapestry of 
American life. In contrast, the attempt by the 
Jewish community in Bamet, north 
London, to create such an enclave on British 
soil has triggered a fierce local row over the 
proper limits of tolerance and the risks or 

SC TTie Talmudic idea of an eruv, often 
attributed to King Solomon, is to “privatise” 
an area spiritually and make rt a qmibobc 
home for Jews. Within its ethereal bound¬ 
aries, believers are permitted to cany 
handkerchiefs and spectadg^dtoposh 
wheelchairs and pramson toe Sabbaffu as 
they would in their cpwn houses-Adv^^s of 
the Bamet eruv, which would eodose kk 
square miles of leafy north wtih 

almost invisible wires and natural bound¬ 
aries, claim that it would makehfe^iCTfor 
manv Jewish people and reinforce their 

SS of WIthout 

infrineine the freedoms of non-Jews. 

W rithe oS* 

S^kf Srd McGregor’S scepticism forced 
STtolSgo as charnnanofd^ Hamp; 
stead Garden Suburb 

since then fears of Jewish fundamentalism 
haw bem'voiced with 

the area’s other communities, witnin ine 
Jewish 

" fg ° h "uo n and fear an anti- 


Semitic backlash. Some of those old enough 
to have lived through the Hotocaustfedthat 
Jewish people should never again be penned 
in by wire. 

An eruv is not the same as an Indian 
reservation, a Swiss canton or a local 
authority, however. Not all boundaries mark 
out one zone of power from another as a 
warning to trespassers. Some of the mark¬ 
ings that man scores into the surface of the 
planet are transparent and permeable, like a 
line of longitude or a leytine. The limits of an 
eruv are of immense significance to those 
that believe in its mystical meaning, fan 
should be of practically none to those who do 
not Few agnostics in this country are aware 
of the boundaries of the Anglican provinces 
or parishes, or are offended by the ancient 
ceremonies which mark them out, such as 
the “beating of the bounds”. 

The Bamet proposal shows that an eruv 
need not be aesthetically offensive. Since 
most of the suggested enclosure is already 
marked out by buildings or roads, only 85 
poles tinted by wire would be needed in an 
area which already has 40,000. Only the 
concern of bird-lovers ruled out the use of 
transparent nylon rather than wire. Such 
markers would scarcely be an eyesore or 
grossly offensive to non-Jewish sensibilities. 

Britain is a land of crossable boundaries, 
in which Burke’s “small platoons” coexist 
and the rambler has rights as well as the 
property owner. To be acceptable, eruvim 
will need a high degree of democratic 
consensus from community groups, town 
halls arid central government- But, intro¬ 
duced with sensitivity and respect for others’ 
feelings, they could be a positive addition to 
the nation’s religious geography and help 
define the proper boundaries of pluralism. 


Labour, Clause IV 
and the unions 

From Mr John Prescott, 

MPfar Hull East (Labour) 

Sir, Roy Hattersley calls for a new 
Labour party constitution (article. 
February 23). Some of the principles 
embodied in his new clauses, like the 
redistribution of wealth, would be 
endorsed by socialists. But the entire 
framework was embraced by the 
Social Democratic party as it sank 
into electoral oblivion. 

The retention of die Labour party’s 
name, no doubt a candidate for 
elimination in the next wave of 
changes, does not in itself define 
whether the party is left, or right, of 
centre. 

I The SDP was a centre party. It is 
not our name that distinguishes us 
from them, it is our political philos¬ 
ophy- The fundamental difference 
between our philosophies is our dose 
and integrated relationship with the 
trade union movement, and the 
concept of public ownership, en¬ 
shrined in Clause IV. These are both 
tenets from which Roy Hattersley 
advocates toe party dissociates. 

The modernisation of our links 
with the trade unions will continue to 
be A matter of debate. The National 
Executive is publishing a report this 
week on toe relationship, which will 
be discussed by the movement at 
large, and it is dear from both Labour 
and trade union conferences that no 
one is calling for the link to be severed, 
but for it to be modernised. 

Roy states: “The time has come 
formally to renounce the notion that 
socialism is synonymous with public 
ownership.” It never was the position 
of toe Labour party that socialism 
meant total public ownership, and 
that has been made dear in numerous 
party documents, which Roy sup¬ 
ported. 

Is he arguing that there is no rfae at 
aD for public ownership? It is essential 
that the Labour party has always 
believed that public ownership is part 
of our philosophy. Public ownership, 
property financed, is a better way of 
providing rail and health services 
than private ownership, as the public 
is aware from the experience of 
privatised gas, electricity and water 
companies. 

What is undeniable is that public 
ownership is a distinguishing feature 
between a left-of-centre party and a 
right-of-centre „ party, whether in' 
Britain or ebewhere in Europe. . ‘ . 

The challenge in public ownership 
is not to disown it but to develop it 
into an effective and accountable 
public service, as with British Rail. I 
developed the concept of allowing a 
publicly owned British Rail access to 
private capital a practice common in 
Europe, but prevented here by toe 
Treasury. 

I was unable to convince Roy, when 
be was Shadow Chancellor, that we 
should change toe Treasury r u les, but 
1 received John Smith’s support 
when he became Shadow Chancellor, 
and saw toe concept included in our 
manifesto. The issue was not one of 
private versus public, but of access to 
capita] for modemisation- 
Roy states that “slogans about 
nationalisation were an alternative to 
thought”. This brought to mind his 
claims, inside and outside the 
Shadow Cabinet that he would like to 
take all dealing banks into public 
ownership, although he was unable to 
cany the party with him. He appears 
to be tilting at a windmill of his own 
making Is -he not guilty of the very 
toing he is criticising? . 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN PRESCOTT 
(Opposition spokesperson 
on transport). 

House of Commons. 

February 23. 


Challenges to the City’s corporate view on Maastricht 


Previous convictions 

From the Director of Nacro 

Sir, Your correspondents of February 
19 criticise the limitations which the 
Criminal Justice Act 1991 places on 
the role of previous conrictions. in 
sentencing. 

I That act restates a long-standing 
principle, repeatedly emphasised in 
judgments on appeal that courts 
should not increase sentences to a 
level disproportionate to the current 
offence because of an offender’s 
record. As toe Court of Appeal ruled 
in R v Queen (1980). an offender 
should not be “sentenced for toe 
offences which he has committed in 
tiie past and for which he has already 
been punished”. 

This is an important and desirable 
principle. It does not prevent the court 
from giving a more severe sentence to 
a repeal offender than to a first 
offender, as the former no longer has 
the mitigation of a dean record: but 
die sentence must still not be dis¬ 
proportionately severe. This was toe 
case long before the J991 act 

Sentences before toe 1991 act were 
not infrequently difficult to reconcile 
with this principle of proportionality 
and toe new statutory provisions were 
therefore necessary to reinforce it 
Departure from it would mean using 
custody, the harshest penalty avail¬ 
able to toe courts, for less serious 
offenders whose criminal tendencies 
it would reinforce rather titan reduce. 

Tours faithfully, 

VIVIEN STERN, Director. 

National Association for the Care and 
Resettlement of Offenders, 

169 Oapham Road, SW9. 

February 22. 


Sports letters, page 43 


From Mr David C. Cosserat 

Sir. As a businessman involved in the 
unsubsidised export of free-marfcet 
goods and services to most mayor 
countries in the world. I wonder 
exactly who are the “leading City 
business figures” with whom the Lord 
Mayor and his corporate co-sig¬ 
natories (letter, February 18) daim to 
have had such a mutually congratula¬ 
tory meeting of minds. 

Certainly they are not the business¬ 
men and women I meet in the UK 
and elsewhere in Europe, the 
overwhelming majority of whom 
endorse enthusiastically the idea of 
European free trade but regard the 
erosion of national sovereignties as 
dangerous, irrelevant and unnec¬ 
essary. 

Like all apologies for cosy European 
corporatism, the Lord Mayor et al 
misrepresent the argument as bring 
between Britain and the rest of 
Europe. 

Those of us who work in the (ess 
rareified levels of international busi¬ 
ness know that the debate is really 
between a relatively small but vocif¬ 
erous band of centralists, all of whom 
would benefit hugely from toe cre¬ 
ation of a bureaucratic European 
political system, and the much larger 
group of “free marker business 
people of all nationalities who fee) 
neither a psychological nor a practical 
need for subsidies, regulations and all 
toe other Eunxorpo racist para¬ 
phernalia. 

Could it be that the comparative 
silence of the latter group is due to toe 
fact that we are too busy contributing 
to toe generation of hundreds of 
billions of pounds a year of earnings 
in all of the countries of Europe, 
compared with which the Lord May¬ 
or's estimated City contribution of 
some El 7 billion is but a statistically 
insignificant fleabhe? 

Perhaps the time is now ripe for the 
silent European business majority to 
flex their muscles on behalf of all 
Europeans before it is too late. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID C COSSERAT 
(Managing Director), 

David Cosserat Associates Ltd. 
(Computer consultants). 

Bulland Lodge, Chipstable. 

Taunton, Somerset 


From the Director, British 
Management Data Foundation 

Sir, The Lord Mayor of London and 
his eminent cosignatories emphasise 
that London is the world’s leading 
international centre because “the City 
has always adopted an open and 
internationalist stance”. It is, however, 
precisely the open stance and the 
City’s prosperity which are at risk if the 
UK’s institutions are further inte¬ 
grated into Europe. 

More foreign exchange trans¬ 
actions are carried out in London than 
anywhere else, while its international 
bond markets and bank lending are 
the largest in toe world. Deposit¬ 
taking and lending total many hun¬ 
dreds of billions of dollars, dwarfing 
the amounts raised on other Euro¬ 
pean markets. 

The principal currency used for 
these transactions is the dollar, yet 
Britain has not had to become toe 51 st 
state of the USA to dominate toe 
money market The City’s pre-emi¬ 
nence has been the result of its 
competitiveness and freedom from 
government interference. 

In toe light of the debade of toe 
exchange-rate mechanism, the feet 
that three of toe Lord Mayor’s nine co¬ 
signatories wrote to you on December 
13,1991, stating that “the economic 
and monetary union readied at 
Maastricht is crucial to toe economic 
wellbeing of the nation and that it 
must now be firmly endorsed” does 
not inspire confidence in their judg¬ 
ment 

Yours faithfully. 

ANTHONY COWG1LL 
Director. British Management 
Data Foundation. 

Highfield. Longridge. 

Sheepscombe. Stroud. 

Gloucestershire. 

From Mr M. J. Matson 

Sir. Surety, each of toe various 
international fin and al centres com¬ 
petes. one with another, according to 
the market’s innate dynamic. No 
amount of centrist direction or plan¬ 
ning can go against what toe market 
participants perceive to be their own 
interests, and not even the mandarins 
of Brussels have toe power in the long 
run to invest this or that city with toe 


mantle of toe Community’s financial 
centre. As the ERM fiasco has shown, 
markets behave as they wilL 

The last thing the City of London 
needs is to be trapped inside a fortress 
Europe that is taking a protectionist 
stand against a similariy disposed US. 
Rather, should not its institutions be 
seeking to maintain competitive 
advantage by using the UK’s unique 
regulatory environment to adapt to 
new global requirements more rapidly 
than any other competitive financial 
centre? After all as your correspon¬ 
dents point out, 526 foreign banks 
and 160 securities houses are already 
in London. 

Ifwe direct our efforts unilaterally to 
ensuring that none of them finds good 
reason to relocate, we have some hope 
that self-interest will secure prosperity 
for toe UK. Just as wie did not need a 
decision in Brussels to bring Japanese 
car-makers to Sunderland, we do not 
need one to keep Japanese security 
dealers in Threadneedle Street 

Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM J. MATSON. 

9 The Postern. EC2. 

From Mrs Christina Speight 

Sir. The letter from the Lord Mayor of 
London and others on the Maastricht 
treaty misses the point If the treaty is 
not ratified, toe EEC will still be there; 
so wffl the tingle market Both will 
continue as long as we wish. 

The treaty, however, involves us in 
an irrevocable commitment to a single 
currency, a common citizenship, and 
co-ordination of polities pertaining to 
justice, foreign affairs and defence, a 
common franchise, and immigration. 
In short toe treaty alters the constitu¬ 
tion. and the electorate has had no 
opportunity to pronounce a verdict on 
it 

Since your correspondents* letter 
does not address any of the matters 
actually in the treaty, but refers only to 
economic concerns which are not in 
dispute, it seems that, like some 
ministers, they have not read iL 

Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTINA SPEIGHT. 

20 Ramillies Road. W4. 


Business letters, page 29 


‘Scallywag*, The Times’ and the laws of libel 


From the Editor qf Scallywag 

Sir. Your brief report (February 18, 
later editions) that “John Major's 
solicitors have threatened the satirical 
magazine Scallywag with legal action 
over an article in the latest issue 
concerning Its earlier allegations 
about the prime minister’s private life" 
raises many questions about the sheer 
archaism of our present libel laws. 

In this case we have effectively been 
put out of business, by being unable to 
distribute our issue no. 13. merely on 
toe threat of a possible action. This is 
before we bad received a statement of 
daim and therefore before we filed a 
defence. 

All we have said in edition 13 is that 
we have a defence disputing that toe 
article was defamatory in the way 
alleged. This has been read to suggest 
that we think our original story was 
true and therefore this fact “repeats 
the tibeT. The suggestion was treated 
by our own lawyers with some in¬ 
credulity. 

We were never given a proper 
chance of conciliation. It now seems 
that a statement of capitulation in 
court and an apology—effectively not 
giving us a chance to plead a defence 
—would have kept us in business. 

We think W. H. Smith have 
behaved appallingly on this, as we 
had done everything they asked of us. 
inducting having toe paper read by a 
very able libel lawyer. We delayed 
publication on the express wishes of 
W. H. Smith, who wanted more time 
to organise distribution. It was on 
their instruction that we printed 
50,000 more copies than normal, 
presenting us with a huge print ML 

It is grossly unfair that legal issues 
like this should be decided, not before 
judge and jury, but by distributors 
who have been threatened. In future 
we must produce an indemnity for 
about £100,000 and have our maga¬ 
zine read by their lawyers. In effect this 
means that I would relinquish ray 
editorial role to the world of lawyers. 

By the way. we offered to pull out 
the pages in which we state that we 
have a defence, even though we stood 


UN In Somalia 

From Mr Roger Naumann 

Sir. The tragic killing of aid worker 
Valerie Place of Irish Concern (report, 
February 23), and the increase in 
fighting around Kismayu, have high¬ 
lighted once again the enormous 
difficulties which face both Somalis 
and members of the international 
community in their efforts to rebuild 
Somalia, both economically and 
politically. 

The renewed violence is bound to 
severely disrupt Oxfam’s assistance to 
fanners in toe lower Shabdle and 
lower Juba river valleys. The commu¬ 
nities there have been looted numer¬ 
ous times in the past two years by the 
armies of Somalia’s warring faction 
leaders. 

Oxfam has provided them with 
seeds, tools, fertilisers and pesticides 
and a good harvest is expected. But 
success crucially depends on how good 
is the security umbrella provided by 


by it but Smith’s still turned us down. 

Has anyone any idea how dis¬ 
illusioning and despairing it can be to 
be at the very point of almost certain 
success with a daring and advent 
urous new magazine, to preside over a 
mountain of waste paper, packed with 
54 pages of other stories, which may 
now not be available because of a 
threat over two disputed paragraphs? 

Yours sincerely. 

SIMON REGAN. 

Editor. Scallywag, 

PO Bax 2925. London NW3 SDO. 
February 23. 

From Mr Hubert Ashton 

Sir. It is not only the content of an 
(allegedly) defamatory article within a 
magazine with which a printer or 
distributor thereof can be found liable 
to pay damages for libel (Diary. 
Februay 17) but. as a separate cause of 
action, also toe from cover itself. It is 
acknowledged that the defence of 
innocent dissemination for articles 
within a magazine may be of some 
assistance but such a defence in 
respect of the front cover is not 
considered to be of any such validity. 

No doubt these issues wifi be tested 
as. if and when toe prime minister’s 
and Ms Latimer’s cases come to court 
It is wholly unreasonable, and is a 
matter of public concern, that printers 
and distributors should be unable to 
rely upon toe defence of innocent 
dissemination in respect of both the 
content and cover of a magazine. 
Perhaps one solution might be only to 
hold a printer or distributor liable to 
pay damages for libel if they have 
taken a decision to -continue dis¬ 
seminating a defamatory publication 
after receiving notice from tbe plain¬ 
tiff of his objection to it and it is 
thereafter bdd at trial that the 
publication was indeed a libel 

Yours faithfully, 

HUBERT ASHTON. 

Peachey & Co. (solicitors). 

Arundel House. 

Arundel Street. WC2. 

February 17. 


international forces. 

It is crucial that toe Unosom 2 
forces taking over from Unitaf con¬ 
tinue and accelerate the process of 
disarming the gunmen. Unless 
disarming is carried out more vig¬ 
orously danger wifi continue to 
threaten the lives of Somalis and aid 
workers alike, undermine the willing¬ 
ness of refugees and displaced people 
to return, and wreck fragile progress 
towards rehabilitation of the country. 

Most importantly of all ordinary 
Somalis — elders, professional people; 
women, religious leaders—will be too 
frightened to join in the hesitant 
political process leading up to the 
forthcoming Addis Ababa peace con¬ 
ference. Without disarmament the 
power of the faction leaders, whose 
forces have reduced Somalia to its 
present sorry state, will be enhanced. 

Yours faithfully, 

ROGER NAUMANN 
(Regional Manager, Horn of Africa), 
Oxfam. 274 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


From Mr Tom Welsh 

Sir. You report Lord Keith of Kinkel, 
in Derbyshire County Council v 
Times Newspapers Ltd. and Others, 
as saying that what had been 
described as “the chilling effect” 
induced fay the threat of dvO actions 
for libel was very important; quite 
often toe facts which would justify a 
defamatory publication were known 
to be true, but admissible evidence 
capable of proring those facts was not 
available. That might prevent the 
publication of matters which it was 
very desirable to make public (Law 
Report, February 19). 

This is a very welcome judicial 
recognition at the highest level of a 
journalise commonplace and is in 
sharp contrast to the complacent 
declaration of Lord Justice Neill's 
supreme court procedure committee 
in July 1990: 

In our view foe media are adequately 
protected by foe defences of justification 
and fair comment at the momem. and h is 
salutary that these defences are available to 
them only if they have got their Facts 
substantially romxi- 

Events following the death of 
Robert Maxwell snowed clearly the 
extent to which Lord Keith’s assess¬ 
ment is correct The Times, in a 
leading article on January 2, 1992 
(“Writs galore”), called for innova¬ 
tions in the law and suggested 
qualified privilege should be available 
fin- defamatory allegations made in 
good faith, in the public interest and 
after “reasonable” enquiries. When 
newspapers went wrong, they would 
be required to correct the record 
promptly. 

Your lead received impressive sup¬ 
port in your correspondence columns, 
but alas lost impetus as Calcutt and 
other such matters monopolised in¬ 
terest Now seems a good time to 
renew your call. 

Yours sincerely. 

TOM WELSH. 

310 Waterloo Gardens, 

2 Milner Square. 

Islington, Nl. 

February 21. 


Sitting and thinkin g 

From Daniel Marcus La Noue 

Sir. I was in London for a few days 
recently and had the opportunity to 
make many quick trips in taxis. 1 liked 
sitting on die little seats that fold 
down, and wanted to know what they 
were called. It turns out that many 
drivers do not know, and those who 
do know use lots of different names. 

I thought you might be interested in 
toe results of my survey, the winner is 
cricket seat, with four votes, dickey 
seat (three votes), push-down seat 
(two), jump seat (one) and tip seat 
(one). “Don’t know”, three votes. 
Sincerely. 

DANIEL M. La NOUE (aged 9). 

35 Fifth Avenue 17A, 

New York, NY 10003. 

tetters should cany a daytime 
telephone number. They may be 

faxed to 071-782 5046. 
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COURT CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM PA1ACE 
February 24: His Excellency Sefior 
Licendado Bemado SepOiveda 
and Seftara Sepulveda were re¬ 
ceived in farewell audience by The 
Queen and took leave upon His 
Excellency relinquishing his 
appointment as Ambassador 
Ex&aozdinaiyandPIenipotentiaiy 

bom Mexiaa to the Court of St 
James's. 

His Excellency Dr Armen 

Sarkissian was received in audi¬ 
ence by Her Majesty and pre¬ 
sented his Letters of Credence as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from die Republic 
of Armenia to the Court of St 
James's. 

Mcs Sarkissian was also reoered 
by The Queen. 

The Deputy Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Affairs (Sir John Coles) was 
present and the Household in 
Waiting were in attendance. 

Major General Alexander Har¬ 
ley had the honour of bang 
received by Her Majesty upon 
assuming his appointment as 
Commander British Forces 
Cyprus and Administrator of the 
Sovereign Base Areas, Cyprus. 

Mis Justice Smith was received 
by The Queen upon her appoint¬ 
ment as a Justice of the High Court 
when Her Majesty invested her 
with the Insignia of a Dame 
Commanderof the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire. 

The President of the State of 
Israel and Mrs Herzog visited The 
Queen and remained to 
Luncheon. 

The Prince Edward was also 
present. 

The Mowing were invited: His 
ExceUenty Mr Yoav Biran 
(Ambassador of the State of Israel) 
and Mrs Biran. Mr Nissan Umor 
(Director General Office of The 
President). Mr and Mis Mark 
Elliott, Mr and Mrs Andrew 
Bums and the Lord and Lady 
Rothschild. 

A Guard of Honour found by 
the 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
Guards was mounted in die Quad¬ 
rangle: The Deputy General Of¬ 


ficer Commanding London Dis¬ 
trict and the Field Officer in 
Brigade Waiting were present 
The Queen Patron, accompa¬ 
nied by The Duke of Edinburgh, 
this evening attended a Reception 
to made die One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of die Found¬ 
ing of the Farmers’ Club. 3 
Whitehall Court London SW1. 
and was received by the Chairman 
(Mr John Nfcfadson). 

The Countess of Airiie. Mr 
Robin Janvrin and Major James 
Patrick were in attendance. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. Patron. 
Radio Sod^tof Great Britain, this 
rooming visited the Special Event 
Station. Great Ormond Street 
Hospital, London WCI. 

Captain Giles InglisJones was 
in attendance. 

His Royal Highness, President, 
later attended a Luncheon at the 
Naval and Military Chib, Picca¬ 
dilly. London Wl. 

Brigadier Miles Hunt-Davis 
was in attendance. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
February 24: The Prince Edward. 
Trustee. The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award, this evening gave a Recep¬ 
tion for Cinema Managers at 
Buckingham Palace. 

ST JAMES'S PALACE 
February 24: The Prince of Wales 
today visited Edinburgh and was 
received by He Majesty's Lord- 
Lieutenant for the City of Edin¬ 
burgh (CounriBor Norman Irons, 
the Rt Hon the Lord Provost). 

Hls Royal Highness. President. 
Scottish Business in the Com¬ 
munity, this morning visited the 
CraigmiUar Estate. 

The Prince of Wales, President, 
The Prince’s Scottish Youth Busi¬ 
ness Trust. The Prince's Trust and 
Scottish Business in the Com¬ 
munity. later attended a Meeting 
with representatives of the busts at 
the Signet Library. 

Mr Hugh MerriO was in 
attendance. 

His Royal Highness. Patron. 
Rajiv Gandhi (UK) Foundation, 
this evening gave a Reception an 
behalf of the foundation at St 
James’s Palace. 


Birthdays today 

Miss EBrie Brooks, singer. 48; Mr 
Anthony Burgess, novelist and 
critic. 76: Mr Tom Courtenay, 
actor. 56; Lord CrickhoweD, 59; 
Sir Antony Duff, diplomat, 73; Sir 
Alex Gordon, architect, 76; Mr 
George Harrison, former Beatle. 
50; Dr Harvey McGregor. QC, 
warden. New College. Oxford. 67; 
Mr Hector Mackenzie, trades 
unionist 53: Mr Robert Neame, 
brewer. 59; MajorGeneral Sir 
Laurence New. 61; Sir Roger 
Parker, former Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 7(k Mr David Puttnam. 
film producer. 52. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J.R. 
Stephenson, secretary, MCC, 62; 
Professor S-R- Sutherland, vice- 
chancellor. London University. 52; 
Mr A.C.F. Verity, master. Dulwich 
College, 54: Sir Ian Wallace, 
company chairman. 77; MrMich- 
ad Wheeler-Booth, Clerk of 
the Parliaments. 59: Marshal 
of the RAF Sir Keith Williamson. 
65. 


University of 
Portsmouth 

At a cer em ony yesterday in St 
Thomas' Cathedral Old Ports- 
mouth, the University of Ports¬ 
mouth conferred honorary degrees 
upon Lord Palumbo, of Walbrook, 
Chancellor of die University and 
Chairman of the Arts Council 
(Doctor of Letters); Professor Wil¬ 
liam Davey, formerly President of 
Portsmouth Polytechnic (Doctor of 
the University): Professor John 
Elliott Regius Professor of Mod¬ 
em History at the University of 
Oxford (Doctor of Letters): Sir 
Gordon Higginson. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of 
Southampton (Doctor of En¬ 
gineering); and Professor Sir 
Mark Richmond. Chairman of the 
Science and Engineering Re¬ 
search Council (Doctor of Science). 

In tiie evening, Mr Neil Merritt, 
the Vice-Chancellor, together with 
Mr Stuart Waring. Chairman of 
Governors, were the hosts at a 
dinner at the University's Nuffield 
Centre for the honorary graduates 
and their guess. 


Today's royal 
engagements 

The Duke of Edinburgh, horn 
fellow, will attend a dinner given 
by die Institution iff Water and 
Environmental Management at 
the Royal Westminster hotel at 
7.15. 

Queen Elizabeth The Queen 
Moths' will visit the Lewis W. 
Hammetstm Manorial Homes 
fertile Elderty. Bishop's Avenue, at 
3.30. 

The Princess of Wales; as Patron of 
the Douglas Bader Foundation, 
wifi open the Douglas Bader 
Centre, a rehabilitation and 
recreation centre for the disabled, 
at Queen Mary’s University Hos¬ 
pital, Roehampron. at 10.15; and. 

ss President of the Royal Mareden 

Hospital will open the new 
paediatric unit at the hospital 
Sutton ar II 25. 

The Princess RoyaL as Patron of 

the University of the West Indies 

Development and Endowment 
Appeal. wiD attend a gala recital 
d dinner at Lancaster House at 
7.15. 

The Duke of Gloucester, as 
Trustee of the British Museum. 
areJ the Duchess of Gloucester will 
attend a performance of Cm^y for 
You st the Prince Edward Theatre 
at 7.45 to launch the American 
Friends of the British Museum. 
The Duchess of Kent will visit 
King’s College Choir School 
King's College. Cambridge, at 
11.00; as patron. wQl visit die 
Library, Downing College, at 
2.05; and win visit the Sue Ryder 
Home, The Old Palace. Ety. at 
3.00- 

Princess Alexandra win. open the 
EJmcrofr Community Centre 
Complex of die Worcester Park 
and North Cheam Community 
Association. London Road. North 
Cheam. at 2.30: and will attend a 
reception at the Carlton Chib at 
6J0 to mark the 10th anniversary 
of the Westminster Bereavement 

Service. 

Queen Anne’s 
School, Caversham 


Foundatio n Scholarship 
Examination Awards 1993 

Malar FnaiuteHon SchnMnBlp: Janet 
Weston. Queen Annex School. 
Foundation sebotonhip: Nina Kadan. 
sen Anne's School: Btigid McClure. 
■Rosnd Scholarship: Henrietta 
Rooney, swanbourne House. 


hi Mathematics: Lucy 
Gardner. HJghfldd FNEU School. 
Maidenhead. 

Mujor Music Scholarship: Sarah 
woith?. Eton End FNEU school 
DarcbeL 

Minor Mate Scholarship: R Claire 
Emmett. Rupert House school Henley: 
Rosemary McGill Queen Anne’S School. 


St Bride’s Church 

St Bride’s Church. Fleet Street 
The Rector and Churchwardens of 
St Bride's Church. Fleet Street, 
invite aB couples who were mar¬ 
ried or who had a service of 
blessing at the church to return for 
a service on Sunday. March 14. at 
3 pm. Central to the service wffl be 
a renewal of vows and the giving of 
thanks for their 'Iries together. 
Please write to St Bride’s Church. 
Fleet Street. London. EC4Y 8AU. 
if you wish to attend. 


Reception 


Durbar Club 

Mr Narindar Saroop and mem¬ 
bers of the Durbar Club held a 
Reception last night at the Cavalry 
and Guards Chib, where the Right 
Hon Malcolm Rifldnd. MP. Sec¬ 
retary of State for Defence, was the 
principal guest 
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Forthcoming 
marriages 


Time to talk The Prince of Wales, on a visit to; _ _ 

children waiting for him yesterday outside McGovan rfouse Community Centre 

Memorial services 


Sir John Summerson. CH 
A memorial service for Sir John 
Summerson, CH, was held on 
Monday ar St James’s. Piccadilly. 
The Rev Donald Reeves officiated 
and the Rev Lyndon van der Pump 
gave the bidding. Mr Timothy 
Summerson. son. read the lesson 
and Dr Mark Girouard gave an 
address- Among those presenr 
were: 

Mr Robot Summerson and Mr 
Edward Summerson (sous). Ms 
Timothy summerson (daughter-in- 
law). Miss Aime E 1 US. Sir Alan Bowness 

(Henry Moore Foundation} and lady 

Bowness. Miss Sophie Bowness, Miss 

Rachel Summerson. Dr Hemy 
Summerson. Mr Hugo Summerson. 

Mr Paul Stewart, Mrs Michael Kidd, 

Miss Juba Kidd. Miss SDvte Nicholson, 

Mis Friscffla Baiter. Mr Cyril Cotbeck, 

Mr Ian Christie. 

The Duke of Grafton, XC (cfflalnnan. 

Sir John Soanes Museum) with Mr 

Peter Thornton (curator) and Miss 

Dorothy Stroud (assistant curatofl; 

Lord Esher, Lord Palumbo. Baroness 

Rizk. the Hon John JoIlUfe. the Hon 

Mrs Morgan, sir Anthony and tidy 

Meyer, sir James Cop er rergu sson.SLr 


Peter Sbepbeard, sir Denys and Lady 
Lasdun, sir Hugh casson. CH. and 
Lady Casson. 

Dr CJ Kltchlng (Royal Commission 

on Historical Manuscripts). Mr T G 

Hassall (secretary. Royal commission 

on the Historical Monuments of 

England); Mr Anthony Baggs (Royal 

ArchJtecrnjaJ Institute). Mr Roger 

Zogolovltch (president. Architectural 

Association) with Mr Edouard le 

Maistre (secretary) and Mr Alan 

Balfour (chairman. Architectural 
Association School ol Architecture}; 

Mrs Ruth Kamen (librarian, RIBA) 

with Mr Peter Davey (honorary 
librarian): Mrs GUI Lever (RIBA 
Drawings Collection), Pr o fe ss o r J 

Mordaum Crook (Centre for Victorian 

Studies. Royal Holloway. London 

University). Professor Martin Biddle 

(Hertford College. Oxford). Professor 

Anthony Atkinson (London School of 

Economics). 

Miss Hermlone Ho&hotue (Surrey 

of London). Mr victor Belcher and Mr 

Edward Chaney (English Heritage). 

Mr Carew Wallace (NaBonal Trust). Dr 
Maurice Howard (Society of 
Architectural Historian^. Mr Bernard 
Nurse (Society of Antiquaries of 

London). Mr Brian Alien (Paul Mellon 

Centre. London). Mr Christopher 
Dean (Docomomo), Mr James 


Klngsweu (representing the editor. 
Cftartii Buimihgl Miss Susan Palme r 
(Camden History Society). Mr 
William w»rrte Qc, with Mr Charles 
Hind (Georgian Group j. Ms Ruth 
Raneabmy (rate Gallery). 

Miss Erica O'Donnell (study 
centre for the History ol Rne anti 
Decorative Art). Mr Michael 
Gillingham (Advisory Board for 
Redundant Churches). Mis Anne 
Saunders and Mr Roger dine 
(London Topographical Society), Mr 
Robert Shaw (Betjeman Society). Mr 
Roy Stephens (Marie Fitch Fund), Mr 
Michael Whitaker (Westminster 
Council). Mr Julian Tbbfn (Pannone 

and Partners). Mr Edward Jamlljy 

(Allster MacDonald and Partners. 

Mr Donald Findlay and MrT hnnms 

Co c k e (Council for the Care of 

Churches) and Mr Arnold Taylor 

(Cocked Has Club) 

Mr Anthony Huxley 
A celebration of the life of Anthony 

Huxfey will be hdd ar St Anne's 

Church, Kew Green, Kew, 
London, at 2.30pm on Thursday. 

March 11. 1993. AO are welcome 

lO artwiri 


Institute of Chartered Secretaries 
and Administrators 


The following candidates have 
been s uc cessful in the JCSA 
December ] 992 examinations: 

a p j Abel: P S Adams b j Alien: R A z 

Andrews k E F AqJarvUU; A N Appleton; J D 

a Ammons w M Arthurs J AOBbGremfl.- 

M RAacutcSW Ansrtn-Yiutfaer. MI Brines ft 

a B*|da.-J r Barman: A M Buber wj Bum 

P Barns; D Brit H J Beams D A Bede S E 

B — S but G C Bcgeridgei 1 u wanes D T 

Bins J M Birein: e a buior m Bishop- 
Bnifcy; a c Buret N Bowman: SO Bddsuc A 

N Bmckbanlc H F Bruomlldre w M Brown: J 

G H Srownrlgs IB Brownsefl: V A Bryant D 

Buddy: a J Buddies J M BufeKC N M Bums: 

F Z Outer T G Cshabne: J J Cempbett A M 

Cannon: B M CCSrrefL B J M casridr; LS 

OreDengec C S aulmeo: a H K Own; Chan 

Tee Mien: a M Cheung Kb lag Eg cailn 

Ateong: r s daree: s A cwte; J aewvow: c 1 

COnabcy O M ConnrtUn: E M Caow; P w 

CostabuJ A Crane:NA Curtiss I PQtsedb EM 

Dale-Staple* K Darby: J A Damn etc a A 

Danes A M Dr K i. Dexter M B Dotwns as 

Dodos G W Donald: P M Donegan: D P 

Donohue L M Doubleuas K c Dnoeaic B 

Donning: f F Otenr. d Entrants g I 

Edwards m i aunt j c EUmd: j e Evans D 

e FUtore N AFrereOy: M D Hus E J c fUsi 

FlsbenDJ France: ETGahagbcRJH Game;. 

V I Garnhsjn: E A Gentle K O George D 

Gbelanh J H Ottson; J K Gibson; P M 

Giauia: m Cowlchtirt: looenaifcAD count 

H E Gabam: a v m Gregom T O a GdJBdts 

R A Hamer; C J Hawes ) M Hawkins R 

Hayes P C Hayward; O J Hcalit M C 

Hendoreon: N p w Henderaon: M a j 

Benrinon: A M Hrtey; j s Hogus K J Holdec 

J Holding; D Haoktas K Hopkins C E 
Houghton s E Howes $ j Hubber. T Hudson: 

S Hudspeth; J B fluasptm; J C Hughes K v 

HumphriesM aH unaunson.- DIM Iflnes- 

WBson: CGMJamesS Johnson; H GKeams 

J VKeanm;MAEelbJCEefly;S AEatdateW 


D Quite Kh tug Kwons A Mwiwir E C 

Klnmler. ADUmez: a j Kimer. E KonnA 

r Lambournc c E le Fans M C ureie: S Lee 

vua Haw: d p Lcggc H lewis s e Lewis v a 

LieweQyniN Langsafl; Lon Nytn Tote SMJ 

urns M X otmiQr; A T Uoocmc a £ lyner. S 

S Madbasin: a MaAubaso; u,m E 

Ngan I Martin: B Maser: H MarfanpaH: J 

Mayows M J McCarthy; a M McDonald; LT 

Mtuonnefl; s E McQxaib: E E McNutar D J 

MCPbeson; C G Mehlse 5 C Merton P A T 

Messenr I R KlungK E J MUUOeUK D 

MmcR lAMmec P E s MlnnU J CMOQeG C 

A MomeUi: S M Morgan: HR Mortens 

MOnon p D S Mayes L C Moysey; £ J 

Mniengn D M Mnlodur c J Mundy: A D 

Murphy; KAMmphy:! Murray: L Murray; T 

Mwefwn a nirw a t Neflsnn: a c Nelson 

R J N ewc nm bg ZNgwane: C M nOcbolL- X 

NlcoUs O r NJtnt; C B O’Brten: a M 

OCrexneU: P M O'Dwyer. C M Oleary. S E 

Ogden TJ Oonnaen: E j Orchard; M Owens 

PA Oyenlyt M jPalheman S D Faraday: M J 

PeassHcJo Pare;JDrhimpKGS Plan;TJ 

Procttc CMPipttJJ Quotes S Bam DO: G 

W Seed; C Rry: S E Uce N S Ridurds S 

RaMason: AI KowanG RuKAxLEBmaeO; 

A P R u rbertortU C Rntter S «««""»»- K I 

Salmon: C Scrttr. LAM .Seaman; r A 

Senaon-PE Snmft G Shab; RBShababaDy: 

E A SMrtey; C A Smids R Sntfdi: J N 

SmlOkennare M X Sam; J A Speddlne F 

Starter; RJ Stephens D E SiBflow, v swale: 

R W Sweet A C Thomas l Thomas L R 

Tnomas C J raortnun; J Thorp: D J TlcdaU: 

a J TlnMec r I Totason: I w Torrens C J 


JC waits PwemetTO wee; wc Whcadey: 

G F Whttfle; s J Whiffle: I wuing o D 
waHnsm: J a Wlltiuns G a wmingicn: M L 
wmis a F wnwa: ■ WtHanowUca: a Wong; 
M .Whng Ka Ut: A L WoodalL 


Italian architect 
wins gold medal 

The Italian architect P m fewt r 

Giancario De Carlo has been 

awarded the 1993 Royal Gold 

Medal the warfefs most pres¬ 
tigious award for ardmedore 
(Marcus Binney writes). 

De Carlo led the attack on the 

International Modem Style in die 

1940s. condemning a uth orit a rian 

planning and proposin g the ffa»n 

radical comeptof pahifepartierp 
tkm. De Carlo is most admired j 
his work in Urbino where with 
infinite care he has strobed feefl- 
xties for 10,000 vnrfwiB into a 
historic town that in tire 1950s had 
a population of only 8.000. 

The Gold Medal riration sates; 
“He has peopled the hillside with a 
system of alleys, padrs, aeps, 
balconies, terraces, loggias in a 
building hngiwp dint re-enacts 
the sense of place of the old town in 
a grammar t ha t is entirety new." 

De Carlo is the fifth Italian 
architect to receive the Gold Medal 
since it was instituted In 1848. 
Previous Italian winners have in¬ 
cluded the engineer Pier Luigi 
Nervi and Renzo Piano, co-author 
of the Pompidou Centre in Paris. 


MrJ-LBom 
and Dr PJ. Mortimer 
The engagement is announced 
between Julian, son of Mrs F.V. 
Johnsen, of Mill HiD, London, 
and Mr UN. Bona, of Orfbrd. 
Suffolk, and Philippa, daughter of 
the late Mr James Mortimer and 
of Mrs B. Mortimer, of Short- 
lands. Kent 

_i A.P-M- Gray. RE. 

_J Miss NAG. Moriey 

The engagement is announced 
between Andrew, elder son of Mr 

PJ.M. Gray, of Sununerbridge. 
Harrogate, and Mrs PA Gray, of 
Bedtwhhstaaw. Harrogate, and 
•Nicky, daughter of Mr T.R. 
Moriey. FRCS. and Mis Moriey, 
of Wahon-on-die-HH Surrey- 

Oqtiam G£J. Leaf 
and Miss NX! Browning 
The engagement is announced 
between Guy Edmond James 
i*qf. The Light Dragoons, only 
son of Mr arai Mis Antony Leal of 
Cirencester. Gloucestershire, and 
NoeKe Christine, only daught er o( 
Mr and Mis Robert Browning, of 
San Francisco, California. 

MrGJ.PMuer 
and Miss KM- Mffler 
The engagement is announced 
between Gary John, younger son 
of Mr John Pithen. of 
Rfekmansworth. Hertfordshire, 
and the Hon Mrs Pauline Pither. 
of Qrotifeywood. Hertfordshire, 
and Karin-Merete. driest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr and Mrs Alexander 
MiBer, afWeybridge, Surrey. 


Mr DJJt Campbell 
and Miss J.F. Cairns 
The fflgagonent is annnuKed 
between Duncan, son of Mr and 
Mis Ian Campbell of Sandwich. 
Kent and Jacqueline, da u g ht e r of 
Mr Michael Cairns, of Ayr, Scot¬ 
land, and Mrs Gillian Moreton, of 
Southport, Merseyside. 

MrG- EDenbogen 

and Mrs MJL Franklin 
Geisbon EDenbogen, widower of 
EBeen. nfie Alexander, and Myrtle 
Franklin, nfie Sebag-Monte&re; 
widow of David, wffl marry quietly 
on April l. The reception date wffl 
be communicated. 

Mr G J J- Pswte 

and Miss J A Barky 

The engagemeitt is announced 

between George Julian John, scar 
of John Pawfe and tire late Mrs 
Sonia Pawie, of Widfard. 
Hertfordshire, and Julia Arm, 

daughter of Mr and Mis Dennis 

Bailey, of Saffron Walden. Essex. 
Mr M. Prftraan 
and Miss A. Hasdden 
The engagement is announced 
between Mark, only son of Mr arid 
Mrs Christopher Pe nm a n , of 
Hartfidd. Sussex, and Anna, elder 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Simon 
Hasefafen, of Craiganttet Co 
Down. 

MrDJX. Qirigky 
and Miss CF. Janzen 
The engagement is armounoed 
between Desmond, son of the Iate& 
Dr and Mis Thomas Quigley, and 
Caroline, daughter of Mrs Ihza 
Janzen. of Glapthom. North¬ 
amptonshire, and the late Mr 
Arthur Janzen. 


Anniversaries 

BIRTHS: Carlo Gokten. drama¬ 
tist. Venice. 1707; Pierre Renoir. 
Impressionist painter, Limoges, 
France. 1841; Enrico Caruso, 
terror. Naples; 1873; J ohn Fos ter 
Dulles. American statesman 


Washington DC. 1888; Dame 
Myra Hess, pianist, London 
1890. 

DEATHS: Robert Deveretzx. 2nd 
EaH of Essex, soldier atirf cornier, 
executed in London. 1601; 
Albrecht von Wallenstein. w|rf »* r 
smH statesman, assassinated in 
Eger. Germany. 1634; Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, architect, London. 

1723; W flTTam Bn c f ia n, physician, 

London. 1805; Thomas Moore, 

poet musician , Rwi mham 

Wiltshire. 1852; George Don, 
naturalist, London. 1855; Paul 
Juihis von Reuter, founder of the 
news agency, Nice. 1899; Sir John 
Tenmel fflustramr and cartoonist, 
London. 1914; George Mimot 
physician. Nobd laureate 1934. 
Brookfine, M as sadiu setts , 1915; 
Alexander Archipenko, sculptor. 
New York; 1964; Marie Rothko, 
painter. New York. 1970: Ten¬ 
nessee WiBiams, playwright. New 
York. 1983. 

Queen EBnhetii 1 was excommu¬ 
nicated by Pope Phis V. 1570. 
Andrew Johnson, 17th-American 
President 1865-69. was im¬ 
peached (acquitted in Mqy), 1868. 


Service dinner 

Yeoman Warders 
The annual dinner of the Body of 
Yeoman Warders was held last 
night at HM Town- of London. 
The principal guests included: 
UeutaunKfeneral StrSteuait Pringle, 
Ftak) Marshal sir John starter. 
Marshal of me RAF Sir Peter Harding. 
General sir chutes Guthrie and 
Lien ten am-General sir Robert 
Richardson. 


Luncheons 

Pufiamentuyand S cientific 
Committee 

The Earl of Bessborough. Presi¬ 
dent of the Parliamentary and 
s riwiiific Committee. pn^Hwi at 
tire annual hmcherai hdd yes¬ 
terday at tire Savoy HoteL Sir ' 
Midrad Atiyah. OM, President of 
the Royal Society, was the guest of 
honour. 

The Him William Wakfegrave^ 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- . 
caster, the Hon Mark Lennox- 4 
Boyd, Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary of State for Frarign and 
CommOTweahh Affairs, md Sir 
Gerard Vaughan, MP, ch ai r man 
of the committee, attended. 

Carbon Gob 

Mr Giles Chichesto-. Chairman of 
tire Political Committee of the 
Carton Chib, presided at a lun¬ 
cheon hdd yesterday at the dub. 
The guest of honour and speaker 
was Mr John PatteH. Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, 
and Sir William van Straobenzee . 
also spoke. 


Dinner 

Manchester and Salford 
Universities Air Squadron 
Air Marshal Sr John Willis. . Air ' 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief . 
RAF Support Command, was the 
guest of honour at the annual ; 
dinner of Manchester and Salford 
Univer sities Air Squadron hdd ■ 
yesterday evening at Ahcar Train- • 
ing Camp. Squadron Leader RJ. 
Pickering. Officer Commanding, 
presided and the other guests • 
included the AOC and Com- • 
mandant RAF College Cranwefl ; 
and faculty members of flic ' 
universities. > 


TEL: 071 481 4000 


1 have set the Lord before mo 
at an tones: with Um at ray 
right hand I cannot be 

«hakqf| 

Psalm !€,# 


BIRTHS 


CONNOH - Deborah (n«e 
Mtinej and Peter dw thanks 
lo God fbr a son. Alexander 
Marcos, born February 1 4th. 

FOUCES - On February 21 sL 
lo Fiona (n£e MackeDar) and 
Richard, a daughter, bobd 
Margaret Jane. 

HAMCOX - On February 
22nd. at The Royal 
Berkshire Hospital, to Nicola 
<n£e Dexter) and Brandon, a 
son. Janies Anthony. 

KELLY TAYLOR - To Michael 
and Ann a daughter. 
Constance Frances. on 
February 12 m at GuDdtard. 

PELLY - On 2 1 st February, to 
Rachel and Sbnon. 
daughter. Camilla. 

REEVES - On February 16th. 
in Barnstaple, to Helen and 
Tom. a daughter. Lucinda 
Clare. 

RENMEY - On February 1 lth 
1993. to Penelope (nfe 
Brandler) and Paid, a second 
daughter. Olivia Or 
Madeleine. 

ROMERO COMBS-On I9th 
February, to Sara and Pablo, 
a daughter. Amber Sofia. 
Many thanks to Queen 
Mary's. Roehanutton. 

WEISS - On February 3rd. to 
Diana <Ma jsnka) and Oliver, 
a daughter. Jessica dare, a 
sister to Tbamas and Patrick. 


GOLDEN 

ANNIVERSARIES 


CAVE- 8 ML£VraAVIU. - On 

25th February 1943 31 SI 

Mary MagOahne. south 
Holrawood. Peter JonUyne 

to Jacqueline Mary and now 

al The Green, WlOdnqtou. 

Herefordshire. 


DEATHS 


BABTIE - Rev. George 

Clement 6 U 1 February 1993. 
The funeral has taken place. 
CRAWFORD - On February 
24th 1993. peacefully al 
home. Malcolm, aged 85 
years. Beloved husband of 
Daphne and rather to 
CaHcna. Mhalrt. SteRa and 
Malcolm. Funeral Service at 
12.40 pm on Tuesday March 
2nd at Worthing 
Crematorium. Family 

bowers only but donations In 
hls memory for Worthing 
AJxheimen Society may he 
sent lo H.D. Tribe Ltd.. 2S9 
Coring Road. Goring. 
Worthing tel: (0903)249913. 
DAVIES - On February 23rd 
1993. Colonel KJ>. Davies 
BA reared, of Sydllng St 
Nicholas. Dorset, aged 77 
years. Doar htafaand of EnkL 
Cremation private. Dona¬ 
tions tf desired far the 
Macmillan Service do 
Crassby Funeral Service. 16 
Princes Street. Dorchester. 
DoraeL tel: 10306) 262338- 


DEATHS 


DRIVER - On Wednesday 
24ih February, peacefully at 
home surro muted by her 
family, after an Uness 
Bravely borne. Mary (Me 
Skinner) aged GO. Beloved 
wife of John and sadly 
mined by David. Teresa. 
Phtitp. Thomas. Mark. 
Catherine and Domlnbc. 
Bequtem Mass al the Church 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
Efllngham. fonowsd tay 
interment at the church on 
Tuesday 2 nd March at 12 
noon. Family Dowers only 
please. Donations 
MacMillan Nurses 

Foundation, c/a L. Hawkins 
ft Sons. 2 Ktgmands Road. 
Leathexhaad. Surrey. 

FODa - James Edwin, on 
February 24th. peacefully at 
Oofbrook Cciat Autflera. 
aged 92. Beloved husband of 
the late Christine and rather 
of Ifevtd and Edwin. Funeral 
Service on Monday 1st 
Mart* 11.30 am at Crewe 
Crematorium. No flowers 
Mease but donations to 
Cancer Research Fund much 
appreciated. 

QUGEN - on 22nd February 
1993 peacefully at Trinity 
Hoartce. PhlBpoa <tte* Hay), 
dearly loved wife o i Roger, 
mother o€ Zara end daughter 
of Ken and Jane. Funoal 
Service al Putney Vale 
Crematorium on Monday 
March 1st at 1.16 pm. No 
flowers. Donations. if 
desired, to The Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. 

HAY - Bee Ougen. 

HENDY - On 21st February 
1993 in Oxford. Ocety 
Qwladys Bendy, widow of 
Sir Philip Handy. 

LAWTON - On February 
22ntL suddenly while in fnn 
aUaynnt of life. Alfred 
Taylor, aged 89- Beloved 
husband or the late Margaret 
and greatly loved father of 
John and Richard and 
grandfather of Emma. Nick. 
Susannah and Jake. Funeral 
Service at si MldweTs and 
AD Anoels. Lavender Grove. 
Hackney. E 8 . on Friday Bth 
March al 12 noon followed 
by cremation. Flowsn lo 
E.M. Kendall Funeral 
Directors. 48 Dati on Lane. 
E 8 SAM <071-284 66191 

MINTY - On February 2 Iat 
1993 suddenly at the John 
RadcHHe HcenOaL Oxford. 
Edward, aged 76. dearly 
beloved husband of Vera, 
much loved father of PMUp 
and daughter in-Saw 

Margoret-Ann. tpnmKattwr 
of Phinipa and Christina. 
Funeral Service at Oxford 
Crematorium 11 am Monday 
1 st March 1995 cor family 
ana dose friends. Arrange¬ 
ments for Memorial Service 
lo be announced laser. 
Funny flowers only please. 
Donations if desired to 
British Heart Foundation. 
MITCHELL - Gerry, on igth 
February, peacefully, much 
loved rather and 
erandmoicr. Funeral al 8 t 

Peter's ChurdL Asti. On SB 
March al li are. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


FAX: 071 481 9313 


DEATHS 


MORMSON - Peggy Florence 
Hiraheth Otto Johns) 
Hadleigh. Essex. Tragically 
alter a valiant struggle 
against rtinor on S 
February 1993. Service to be 
held at Sou thend Cremato¬ 
rium March 1st 11.15 am. 
Donations to Heaftb Care 
Trum (Ward H) Southend 
General Hospital. PrtrtweO 
Chase. Western on : 
Essex Tributes to S Stibborti 
ft Sans LtdL New Rood 
Corner. HadMgh. Essex. 


■ffOVWHAN - Suddenly in 
Norwich on February 21st 
peter Jo hn , elder eon of Dr. 
John & Dr. Sheila Maynlhan 
and father of. JacUe and 
Ross. Sadly mlaaed by afl Me 
ramfly and friends. 


PAMPBGUONE - Correction 
by nmlirtfin. Funeral Service 
Tu e sd a y March 2nd 12 noon 
n St Marylebone Cremato¬ 
rium. East End Road. N 2 . 


PAVITT . On February IStti. 
1993 at Princess Alexandra 
HospftaL RAF Wroughtan 
after a bravely Conobi tones*. 
John Antony CTony”) 
LaWUwy QBE of Lambourn. 
Berkshire (and (omerir. 
SUtgaporeL Loving husband 
of the late SheQa. father of 
Richard. fteheMn-lsw of 
Susan ft grandfather of Neal 
and Marie Memorial service 
M st Michael & AD Angels 
Church. Lambourn. 2_30 Dm 
Thursday not March. An 
welcome. Donations. V 
desired, lo British Long 
Foundation. 8 Prierbore*«h 
Mews. London SW$ 3BL. 


PEARSON - On 1301 
February 1993. suddenly at 
her home In Maraworth. 
MargareL In her 97th year. 
AH enquiries please to 

SovcraiftR Funeral Services. 
Weodover. let (0296) 
696224. 

PENNOCK Oh 23ri 
Fehruaiy 1993, peacefully at 
IridiK Place, Raymond. 
Baron Pennoai of Norton in 
Cfcveland. Much loved 

husband of Lonta and father 
of David. Susan and Claire. 
Family Service rt Satehurat 
a Memorial Service wffl be 
held later. No flowers hot 
donations to The Cancer 
Relief Macmillan Fund. 16- 
19 Brinon Street London 
SW3 3TZ. 

wma - On 23rd February. 
rencefui ty at home. Orrea. 
aged 86 . Lturtcteh and 
beloved aunt FUnerel 

Service al Barnstaple 

Crematorium on Monday lar 
March at 10.30 am. Flowers 
or donations to Mtsfcfarts 
Benevolent Fund or ’Four 
Stringf Each 1 c/o FulfOrds. 
Springfield. Harlland. North 
Devon, (el: (0237) 441236- 


DEATHS 


LHCP- 


DCH. 


FOt-FNl-anni. 


Cut flowers 


only 

MIND. 


<081J 994-0277. 


the late Nlriiolas and 
Oorainlc amt a lov 
graadmottMr to 
Christopher and Thomas. 


Um late Max. sister of John. 


Rfchard. 


Teacher ai 


Girts. Foneral Sendee at 
West ll ertfor ds t i lre 

Crematorium (GarsrctO. on 
Tuesday March 2nd at 
12JX)pm. Fandty flowers 
only please, but d on atio n s If 
desired may he sent direct to 
Greet Ormond Street 
Children's Hospital. For 
further information contact 
pumps Funeral Services: 
(0727) 861006. 


SORRY - Stella nta 
uttiehaOes. daughter of R. 
UttMhrttes CJ F. . suddenly 
and unexpectedly at home on 
February 22nd. Beloved wtte 
of Jack Scrty and devoted 
TOOtJwr of Nicholas. No 
flowers by reooest but 
donations if desired re The 
Guide Dogs rar the Bund. 
FoUy Court. Baskham Road. 
Wokingham. Berks. Funeral 
Sendee 2 pm on Thursday 
March Mi in ad Salute 
Church. Oondati. raUewed 
by privau cremation. 

THESIGER - Virginia (afie 
Graham), on 17th February 
peacefully. FUnoai has 

already taken place 
according to her wishes. 

WELCH - On Tuesday 23rd 
February 1993. Anthony 
Edward Welch CB~ CALC.. 
peacefully al Marlborough 
House. Souttrwold. 

Cremation followed tty 

Memorial Swvtre at St 
Andrew's Church at 

Watboswlck on Wednesday 
March 3rd at 230 pm. No 
flowers. Donations if desired 
for the maintenance of the 
fbhnc of St Andrews Chwh 
lo Fishers tSouthwrtd} Lid- 
Field Stile Road. Soutitwold. 


DEATHS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WHITAiaai - On February 
22nd 1993, Robert Edmund, 
aged 91. beloved husband rt 
Ptiecffla. fatter of Rodney 
and Marlin. Funeral al 
Lydbury North. Shropshire, 
on Monday March let ai 
230 pm. Family flowers 
only, donations If wished to 
the church and the Bone 
Densttoroeter Fund ai 
Oswestry. 




DOMESTIC & CATERING 
SITUATIONS 

FUNERAL 

ARRANGEMENTS 

^ .' 1 , 

RHODES Rosauen. 

Manorial service, after 


place at si John’s Church. 
Hyde Pork Crescent W 2 . on 


Thursday 4 th March at 12 
noon. No flowers but do 


R Otoe's favourite risartty. 
Brook Hospital for Animals 
(Cairo): send lo 1 Regent 
Street. London SW 1 V 4PA_ 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Ili frj 

TeiMiboni Lten Wtowitwitira *» 

CV TYerto eoarttt Vtoeafe on- 

881 0881. 


Street- Chelsea, on Wednes¬ 
day 10th March to 12 noon. 


IN MEMORIAM- 
PRIVATE 

BB 

mm 

1 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Remember the 
brave lifeboatmen. 
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FLATSHARE 


gerten Use. n/sBraf araL £300 

peal Brt. 081 710 9BT0 


twi 

Sure.rttaMRsrM2TH 

o/r era pw imcxm tsq sto 


FOR SALE 


TICKETS 
FOR SALE 

Whan responding to 


are advised to astabllsh 
the face value and full 
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Bobby Moore. OBE, England 
captain in the 1966 soccer 
World Cop victory, died of 
cancer yesterday aged 51. He 
was born on April 12. 1941. 

FOOTBALLER of the year in 1964 
when he led his dub West Haiti to FA 
Lup success. Bobby Moore was one 
oi the greatest defenders, and finest 
captains. England has ever had. 
■ginning 108 caps for his country 
between 1962 and 1973, when he 
surpassed his predecessor Billy 
Wright's record of 105. 

Tall, blond, oool and dean ait, 
Moore was the epitome of the 
England captain, a post he filled with 
distinction. But his ream-mates and 
opponents were under no illusions 
that behind the perfect image was a 
fiercely ambitious competitor, with a 
touch or ruthlessness- "He had a 
?reat ‘golden bay 1 image, Mooro. but 
he was hard," testified his dub and 
international partner, Geoff Hurst 
and opponents who tried to take 
liberties with Moore discovered the 
truth of that assessment to their cost. 

Watching him at his peak, rotafly 
! nflappable at the height of the 
battle, winning the ball with steely 
certainty and then dispatching it 
tellingly, a picture of unruffled assur¬ 
ance. it was hard to imagine that his 
path to the top had been anything 
but smooth. But after attracting little 
attention as a schoolboy, he made 
himself into a player by sheer hard 
work. 

At 17 he captained England 
Youth, with whom he won 18 caps 
and later the England Under-23 
team, winning eight caps. His 108 
appearances for England was a 
world record until 1978 and an 
English record until 1989. For 90 of 
them he was captain — equalling 
Billy Wright’s record. 

Bobby Moore had been a profes¬ 
sional a matter of months when he 
made his debut for West Ham as a 
17-year-old against Manchester Uni¬ 
ted at Upton Park in 1958 , but no 
one there doubted that they were 
watching the arrival of a major talent. 

By the time Ron Greenwood 
arrived to replace Ted Fenton as West 
Ham’s manager two years later. 


Moore had established himself per¬ 
manently. He had already come 
under the influence of Greenwood, 
one of football's most progressive 
coaches and tacticians, in the Eng¬ 
land Youth and Under 23 teams, 
and Greenwood confessed that the 
appeal of having Moore to build a 
team around was an important factor 
in persuading him to leave Arsenal, 
where he had been assistant 
manager. 

Initially the relationship was a 
rewarding one. Greenwood’s open 
admiration for Moore, whom he 
Later described as “for a time the best 
player in the world,” persuaded 
Walter Winierbottom to take the 
young Londoner, still only 21. to 
Chile for the 1962 World Cup. 

Moore had found his natural 
habitat. An untried candidate when 
they left London, he returned home 
as an established international after 
making his debut against Peru and 
playing in all four World Cup 
matches. In 1963-64 he was de¬ 
clared footballer of the year. 

The game was changing rapidly, 
the old defensive wing-half, which he 
began as, soon becoming a second 
centre-half, a role for which Moore’s 
talents were ideally suited. 

However, he had to wait until Alf 
Ramsey replaced Walter Winter- 
bottom as England manager half¬ 
way through die following season for 
England to adapt their formation. It 
did not take long. Ramsey started 
with a 5-2 defeat by France, and 
quiddy decided that changes were 
necessary. Moore captained the side 
for the first time in a 4-2 victory over 
Czechoslovakia as Ramsey began 
preparing for the 1966 World Cup. 

By the time it arrived, Moore had 
settled in as captain, and alongside 
jack Chariton as second centre-half. 
It was undoubtedly his finest hour. 

“Moore should play all his games 
at Wembley.” Greenwood once said 
of his captain as their relationship 
soured. Moore always resisted the 
implication that he needed the big 
occasion to stir him, but England did 
play all their games at Wembley on 
their way to winning the World Cup 
for the only time, and Moore's 
outstanding contribution as player 



and team leader was recognised in 
his selection as the player of the 
tournament 

It was some compensation for 
Moore’s growing discontent with his 
dub football, with two other West 
Ham players. Hurst and Martin 
Peters, also making major contribu¬ 
tions to the victory, the East London 
side were objected to be a force in the 
game, but after their FA Cup and 
European Cup Winners Cup wins in 
1964 and 1965. tftqy continually 
failed, earning something of a reput¬ 


ation for being soft touches. 

The failures were a bitter disap¬ 
pointment for Moore, whose dream 
of a championship medal was never 
realised. West Ham refused to release 
him when Derby, under Brian 
Dough, and Tottenham — both 
dubs where he might have fulfilled 
his ambition — wanted him. 

His international stature was un¬ 
questioned. however, as England 
enjoyed a spell of prosperity, coming 
third in the 1968 European Champi¬ 
onships, and going to Mexico for the 


1970 World Cup as one of the 
favourites. But before they reached 
Mexico Moore was faced with a 
personal crisis. He was accused of 
stealing a gold bracelet from a shop 
In Bogota, and was detained in 
Colombia for investigations while the 
team went ahead of him. 

Fortunately he was cleared and 
released in time to take his place in 
the team as England began their 
defence of the World Cup. It was 
u/timazety unsuccessful, England los¬ 
ing to West Germany in the quarter¬ 
final, but before that Moore, 
revelling in a personal duel with Pde. 
had played what he believed was the 
best game of his life against the 
eventual winners. Brazfl. 

Mexico was to prove a watershed 
for England under Ramsey. A de¬ 
cline set in, and after losing to West 
Germany in the 1972 European 
Championships. England failed to 
reach the 1974 World Cup finals. 
Moore, who was criticised for the 
defeat in Poland which led to the 
failure, lost his place for the return in 
October 1973. He made his final 
appearance for England against Italy 
a month later. 

Soon after that he left West Ham to 
enjoy an Indian summer at Fulham, 
captaining the dub to the 1975 FA 
Cup Final ironically against West 
Ham. before retiring. He had played 
1,000 matches at senior level. Al¬ 
though financially secure, with dubs 
and pubs in the East End, he was 
expected to go into management, but 
the opportunities, surprisingly, were 
few and far between. His only 
attempts were with the non-league 
side, Oxford City from 1979 to 1981 
and with Southend United from 
1983 to 1986, after which he spent 
three years as sports editor of Sunday 
Sport and had brief spells as a coach 
in Hong Kong and North Carolina. 
Since 2990 he had been a sports 
commentator for the Capital Gold 
radio station. 

Bobby Moore who was appointed 
OBE in 1967, was married twice, 
first in 1962 to Tina with whom he 
had a son. Dean, and daughter. 
Roberta; and. following a divorce in 
1986, to Susan (Stephanie) in 1991. 
His wife and children survive him. 


JUDGE DAVID BAZELON 





David Bazefon. former 
Chief Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals, 
died in Washington on 
February 19 aged 83. He 
was bmn In Superior. 
Wisconsin, on September 
3,1909. 

IN OCTOBER 1973. Judge 
David Bazelon ruled that Pres¬ 
ident Nixon should hand over 
certain tapes to the Watergate 
grand jury, and that his claim 
of executive privilege was 
invalid. Three years later, he 
supported the dissemination 
and sale of the recordings. Any 
embarrassment to Mr Nixon, 
he wrote, "is largely that which 
results whenever misconduct 


or questionable conduct is 
exposed.” 

Bazelon believed that the 
judiciary should reach beyond 
the bench and speak out on 
social issues, and he carried 
that belief into a series of 
landmark opinions that ex¬ 
tended the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual and expanded those of 
criminal defendants. 

His conflicts with the Su¬ 
preme Court, and particularly 
with the former Chief Justice 
Warren Burger, were legend¬ 
ary. In one opinion of 1978, 
written by Justice William 
Rehnquist for the Burger 
court, he was accused of 
“judicial intervention run 
not” for blocking the opera¬ 


tion of a midear power station. 

Bom into poverty, the youn¬ 
gest of nine children whose 
rather died when he was two 
years old. Bazelon worked his 
way through college as a shop 
assistant and movie usher, 
gained his law degree in 
1931, and left his private law 
practice in 1946 to become an 
assistant attorney general 
under the Truman adminis¬ 
tration. In 1949 he became 
the youngest-ever judge to sit 
on tire Washington appeals 
court, becoming Chief Judge 
in 1962. 

Under Bazekm’s leadership, 
the Washington appeals court 
became second only to the 
Supreme Court in power and 


influence. Constantly ques¬ 
tioning the status quo. be 
handed down derisions that 
established a new definition of 
insanity as a defence in crimi¬ 
nal cases, ordered the banning 
of DDT, permitted the publi¬ 
cation of information about 
spying by the CIA and ex¬ 
tended the Bill of Rights to 
restrict state power. 

Bazelon watched the growth 
of a litigious society in Ameri¬ 
ca with equanimity. “For near¬ 
ly 200 years of this nation's 
history,” he said in 1983, “few 
blacks, Hispanics or Asian 
Americans, to name only a few 
of the victims of oppression, 
would have thought of taking 
their claims to court If the so- 


called litigation crisis is due in 
any significant part to the 
increase in social expectations 
of the disadvantaged and to 
society's growing insensitivity 
to these issues, then in my 
opinion the increase in litigar 
tion is a healthy one.” 

Much of Bazelon’s activity, 
both on and off the bench, was 
devoted to removing the 
causes of criminal behaviour, 
making prisons less brutal 
and sentencing more fair. He 
stepped down as Chief Judge 
in 1978, but continued to hear 
occasional cases until 1985 
when he realised his memory 
was failing. He is survived by 
his wife, Miriam, and two 
sons. 


LORD PENNOCK 


Lord Pennock. a vigorous 
and ebuIIHnt figure in 
British industrial life for 
nearly 50 years, died on 
February 23, aged 72. He 
was born on March 16, 
1920. 

A GRAMMAR schoolboy 
from Yorkshire, who won an 
Oxford scholarship. Raymond 
Pennock was a meritocrat — 
and proud of it. He was also 
notably resilient and made no 
bones about his failures, ad¬ 
mittedly at levels that most 
people would consider in 
themselves success enough. 
Tipped for a first in histoiy at 
Oxford, he expunged his sec¬ 
ond with a diploma in educa¬ 
tion; favourite to become 
chairman of ICI40 years later 
but pipped at the post, he 
moved on to a highly success¬ 
ful term as chairman of the 
engineering and power equip¬ 
ment group, B1CC. 

Perhaps, though, his great¬ 
est disappointment was the 
year he spent as British joint- 
chairman of the Channel Tun¬ 
nel Group. Taking on the job 
at the age of 66. he was never 
expected to see the project 
through — but the way in 
which be was bundled out, 
when difficulties arose over the 
initial equity placing, plainly 
rankled. Typically, however, 
he bounced back with a fight¬ 
ing speech in the House of 
Lords in which he expressed 
his full confidence in the 
ultimate success of the scheme. 
He perhaps only gave his true 
feelings away with a fierce 
attack on the press which, he 
suggested, had started print¬ 
ing photographs of him delib¬ 
erately designed to make him 
look as if he was ED. 

Initially. Pennock had 
seemed tne idea] choice for the 
task of inspiring confidence in 
Eurotunnel- He had served 
successful terms as president 
both of the Confederation of 
British Industry and of the 
Chemical Industries Associ¬ 
ation: he was also the first 
Englishman to head the 
Union of European Indus¬ 
tries. Always an activist, he 
refused to regard these posts as 
in any sense honorific, some¬ 
thing that made his own 
explanation for leaving the 
chair of Eurotunnel — mat it 
was taking up more of his time 
titan be could spare as a 
director of Morgan Grenfell— 
rather less than convincing. 

Raymond Williaro Pennock 
was bom in Redcar and wryly 
remembered himself as “a 
large, dumsy boy. a bit of a 
swot and bashful”. At Merton 
College, Oxford, he picked up 
his lifelong taste for tennis and 
ballet as weD as a love of 
histoiy. From 1940 he spent 
six years in the Royal Artiiieiy. 
with a mention in dispatches 
and the rank of captain. 

He joined ICI in 1947 and 



spent 14 years in personnel 
management at a time when 
the company was uniquely 
influential in this field. (He 
recalled, years later, serving on 
a recruitment panel which 
rejected an applicant called 
Margaret Roberts on the 
ground that she was “too 
pushy”, a characteristic that 
may eventually have served 
her better in getting to No 10.) 
In 1961 he became a director 
of ICl's Billing ham complex 
and in 1968 chairman of the 
agricultural division. He 
joined the ICI main board in 
1972 and was senior deputy 
chairman in 1980 when the 
chairmanship went to his old 
friend. and fellow 
Yorkshireman. Sir Maurice 
Hodgson. 

Pennock was already a di¬ 
rector of B1CC, as well as 
being president-elect of the 
CBI, a director of Plessey and 
a member of the National 
Economic Development 
Council. He moved to B1CC 
full-time, and within three 
years had rescued it from an 
incipient loss to a profit of 
£8 2 milli on. 

Knighted in 1978 for ser¬ 
vices to exports. Pennock be¬ 
came a life peer in 1982 at the 
end of his CBI term. It was a 
remarkable tribute, as during 
his period in office the CBI 
had been consistently critical 
of Treasury policies, with its 
director-general. Sir Terence 
Beckett, at one stage calling 
for “a bareknuckle fight" with 
the government As a loyal 
Conservative Pennock, howev¬ 
er was instrumental in hold¬ 
ing the organisation together 
at a time when there was some 
danger of large companies 
leading a mass walk-out Nev¬ 
er a man shy of controversy 
himself, Pennock’s rough- 
hewn face and residual York¬ 
shire accent saw to it that he 
maintained a robust public 
image throughout his life. But 
in private he was kindly, 
sensitive and never anything 
but intensely loyal to his 
friends. 

He married Loma Pearse in 
1944, while on leave from the 
Army, and they bad a son and 
two daughters. 
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GERAINT DYFNALLT OWEN 


Geraint Dyfoafll Owen, 
BBC broadcaster and 
historian, died on 

February 17 aged 85. He 
was born on January 3. 

1908. 

GERAINT Dyfnallt Owen 
was introduced to the Balkans 
during the war when, as an 
Intelligence Corps officer, he 
was posted to the British 
military mission in Romania. 
He was given a brief intensive 
course on the language (after 
giving up Japanese as being 
too difficult} and was then 
trained to drop by parachute 
into the country, which was at 
that time on the side of Hitler's 
Germany. 

But in early 1944 the Ro¬ 
manians changed sides. This 
not only enabled Owen to 
make a less adventurous arriv¬ 
al but charted the future 
course of his life. That year he 
met a young former secretary. 
Herta Druckman. from the 
Bukovina region in the north¬ 
east and married her in 1946 
in Bari. Italy, after he had 
been posted there from 
Bucharest 

His Balkan experience also 
determined his career. On 


demobilisation he joined die 
Romanian section of the BBC 
External Services, switching to 
the Yugoslav section 12 years 
later. He was made its head in 
1962, only to take early retire¬ 
ment four years later to con¬ 
centrate on historical research. 

Writing had always taken 
up most of Owen’s spare time. 
He had been bora in Ponty¬ 
pridd, the son of the Rev John 
Owen, a Welsh minister who 
was not only a notable poet but 
the Archdruid of Wales. 
Geraint's middle name 
DyfnaDt was his father's bard¬ 
ic name and a Welsh poem 
written by John Owen was 
recited at Geraint’s funeral. 

The family mowed to Car¬ 
marthen where he went to 
Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School and from there to the 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. He took a dou¬ 
ble first in history and Welsh, 
was capped by the college in 
rugby and finally won a 
scholarship to Oxford There 
he missed his first after going 
down with 'flu during his 
finals and as a result had to 
return to Aberystwyth to take 
his PhD. 

He first joined the BBC in 



1936, as talks producer for the 
newly-created Welsh region, 
becoming Welsh news editor 
before his call-up. The depth 
of his scholarship, however, 
was always more than re¬ 
quired for dally journalism. 
He soon began producing 
literary material, which con¬ 
tinued to flow almost until he 
died- 

In Welsh, he wrote three 
full-length novels including 
Cefn Ydfa and Nest, as wdl as 
a war diary, a book of short 
stories. learned papers and 


translations from Breton and 
Romanian. In English he 
produced two histories, on 
Wales under Elizabeth 1 and 
James I. 

Much of his work, however 
was concentrated on the Royal 
Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. He worked for it 
part-time from 1957, went 
there lull-time on leaving the 
BBC and continued until 
1985, editing 10 volumes, 
four of them in conjunction 
with others. He was the last of 
the commission's external edi¬ 
tors. He was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of litera¬ 
ture by the University of Wales 
12 years ago but politely 
turned down an invitation to 
be a druid. 

He lived to view with dis¬ 
may the agonies convulsing 
Romania and Yugoslavia, two 
countries which had helped 
shape his career. But the first 
nation in his life, his native 
Wales, provided him with 
great pleasure at the end, with 
its rugby victory over England 
at Cardiff Arms Park on 
Februatyti. 

Geraint DyfriaDt Owen is 
survived by his wife, their two 
sons and two daughters. 


THE ORANGE RIVER 
COLONY. 

(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENTJ 
BLOEMFONTEIN. JAN. 28. 
... One of the very first questions of peace in 
the Orange Rher Colony will be concerned 
with the repatriation of the Boer prisoners. 
Altogether, they are estimated at some 
45.000. besides die women and children in 
the refugee camps... 

The bulk of the women and children are in 
refugee camps scattered all over the country. 
So much has been written about these camps 
that it is unnecessaiy for me to add to the 
super-abundant literature on the subject. The 
consensus of instiucffid opinion with regard to 
diem is a triumphant vindication of the 
humanity, ability and common sense with 
which die extremely difficult operation of 
housing, feeding and dothing 150.000 
women and children in the open country in 
time of war has been carried out 
AD the camps are organized on similar 

principles- A large number of tents are erected 
on the laid-oul lines of a fade town. There are 
main streets and side streets and squares, 
there are schools and hcqpiials, shops, 
churches, wart-rooms, soup kitchens. In all 
camps food rations, fuel, soap, necessary 
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but concentration camps. In the 
eaffyyeeus of the yvar conditions in them were 
appalling; reforms, headed by Entity 
Hobhouse. led to the idyllic picture painted 
by our rather naive correspondent. 
dothing. working materials, boots, &C. are 
provided at public expense: the schools are 
free and the churches are. of course, of the 
religion of the occupants of the camp. Some of 
the camps, owing to pecul ia riti e s of situation, 
dimate, water supply and still more specially 
id the character and degree of dvffization of 
die majority of tie occupants, are more 
successful than others. It is only necessary to 
imagine die civil population of London 
turned out into camps, the inhabitants of 
Belgravia in one slid the inhabitants of 
Whitechapel in another, and ir^win be dear to 
any understanding that though the two 


camps should have started in absolutely equal 
material conditions, there would, before 
many months had passed, be a marked 
difference between them. So it is in the 
Orange River and Transvaal Some camps 
are infinitely cleaner, more wholesome, and 
nicer than others but from the general 
system, one dear and strong impression 
remains. It is that the humane effort made for 
ihe fim time in the hisioiy oi war to shield the 
women and children of an enemy from 
unnecessaiy suffering win not be without its 
great and good result 

The iramedrate effect of such an effort in 
relieving the enemy of his impedimenta and 
leaving him free to fight us without those 
intimate cares which must of necessity, play a 
large part in determining the cessation of 
hostilities has been evident enough. It has 
disposed many even of those who w ere prou d 
of the action from a national point of view and 
glad that it should be done to say. “It is 
magnificent but it is not war."... 

No one can pass through the camps and see 
the happy faces of the thousands of children 
who duster round the schools and soup 
krtchens without realising the state of har¬ 
mony which exists between them and the 
English authorities who are governing 
them... 
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Smith rolls back union power 

■ John Smith delighted Labour party modernisers by 
backing far-reaching reduction in trade union power in the 
party. He has proposed an end to the role of unions in 
selecting parliamentary candidates as well as electing party 
leaders. 

But the Labour leader appears to have put himself on 
course for a dash with some of his union alliesPages 1,2,21 

Major happier on trade issues 

■ John Major ended his first day of talks in Washington 

happier and reassured by President Clinton's commitment to 
free trade, although no concessions have been offered on any 
of the disputes outstanding between America and Europe. 
The talks with Mr Clinton and his cabinet were dominated by 
trade issues and Russian problems.Pages 1,12,20 





Duke resigns 

The Duke of Westminster. Brit- 
ains richest landowner, has re¬ 
signed from the Conservative 
party protesting what he called 
the government’s divisive prop¬ 
erty reforms..—.Page 1 

Frosty fronts 

Arctic winds will bring sleet 
snow and freezing conditions to 
much of Britain today and con¬ 
tinue to affect the country 
through into next week.. Page 1 

Car murder 

Benjamin Ekow Laing, 25. has 
denied at the Old Bailey shoot¬ 
ing dead Matthew Manwaring 
at point-blank range and tortur¬ 
ing and strangling his daughter. 
Alison, to steal a car..Page 3 

Baby attack 

A “violent, callous, cowardly at¬ 
tack” killed the eight-week-old 
Kim Griffin, a coroner decided. 
Ann Griffin and George 
Hadjouannou, the baby's par¬ 
ents refused to answer questions 
about the death.Page 5 

Rabin secrets 

A secret peace map delineating 
where his government is pre¬ 
pared to surrender territory in 
exchange for peace with the 
Arabs is believed to have been 
drawn up by Ytohak Rabin, the 
Israeli leader.Page 15 

Troops petted 

American troops were pelted 
with stones as Somalis loyal to 
the warlord Muhammad Farrah 
Aidid buflr bonfires and stormed 


the US embassy in Mogadishu 
protesting at help allegedly given 
to a rival.Page IS 

Supergrass free 

Leonard Campbell. 44. a former 
Loyalist gunman turned 
supergrass who was convicted of 
two murders, has been released 
after serving only seven years of a 
life sentence, according to 
sources within Maghabeny top 
security prison in Co. 
Antrim---Page 8 

Netting truants 

Mill wall football club is trying to 
hire teenage truants off the 
streets and back into the class¬ 
room through a scheme which 
involves free tickets to first divi¬ 
sion matches..Page 7 

Prayers answered 

A survey of nearly 4.000 child¬ 
ren of 11 suggests that those who 
pray regularly and go to church 
turn our to be better pupils than 
those with no religious 
beliefs..Page 7 

Mulroney goes 

Brian Mulroney has resigned as 
leader of the Canadian Conser¬ 
vative party and vdH give up tire 
post of prime minister when a 
successor is picked to lead the 
party in elections-Page 14 

Reform push 

Peking has been told that unless 
it started negotiations, the demo¬ 
cratic reform package proposed 
by Chris Patten, the governor, 
would go before the Hong Kong 
legislature— -Page 14 


Baldies beware of heart attacks 

■ Baldness has joined the growing list of causes of heart 
attacks, according to new American research. Men between 
21 and 55 who are almost bare on top are three times more 
vulnerable than the hirsute, probably because of hormones 
which are thought to help suppress high-density cholesterol, 
which in turn is believed to protect the heart.Page 8 
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ACROSS 

I Urchin throws hand-warmer into 
river again f 10). 

6 Farewell to the Evesham area (4). 

10 Err again, returning without 
bearing a drink (7). 

11 Sound made by bird game to 
interrupt another (7). 

12 Schoolteacher’s first quarrel with 
Head leads to constraint (9). 

13 Senior metal-worker out West 
(5). 

14 Saw a ship partly flooded (5). 

15 Sailor-girl detailed to find a 
waterproof hat (9). 

17 In the last month a corporation 
has replaced circular with a 
peremptory demand (9J. 

20 Dry. firm paint used in this 
artistic method (5). 

21 Sacred song's additional words 
written by novice in morning (5). 

23 Small mammals some goons set 
free! (9). 

Solution to Puzzle No 19,162 
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Sir Roy Strong holds a print of a self portrait by Thomas Fry at the London Original Print Fair at the Royal Academy. T 
photograph is by Michael Powell who won the Nikon Arts and Entertainment Photographer of the Year Award. 1992 


25 Non-appearance of nurse caught 
in Lincoln (7). 

26 Poem popular in church gives 
relief to sufferers (7). 

27 Highlanders pronounce it before 
crossing the Sootdsh capital (4). 

28 Close harmony singing asso¬ 
ciated with Figaro (6-4). 

DOWN 

1 Collections of pearls the experts 
know? (5). 

2 Gad about, dashing around in 
vehides initiaQy (9). 

3 Being of topical importance, 
male worker accepts their 
progTWSis (3.2.3,6). 

4 Impassioned fellow meets men 
archdeacon (7). 

5 Is gold incorporated initially in 
this tooth? (7). 

7 Help to restrain councillor of 
caustic disposition (5). 

8 Rough notes for each article in 
this language (9). 

9 Muses on dean’s wordy novel — 
it’s of passing interest (4.4.6). 

14 Glide uncontrollably, as in a 
flying machine (9). 

16 One who makes tumblers to suit 
the wards (9). 

18 Technique used by person punt¬ 
ing wooded valley, for a start (7). 

19 Vehide kept by doctor — one I 
can manoeuvre (7). 

22 A rider is ar an extreme point (5). 

24 Compass showing steady move- 1 


Concise Crossword, page 48 


Pound slumps: Sterling was 
caught in the crossfire yesterday as 
foreign exchange markets were 
rocked by huge currency flows be¬ 
tween other currencies and closed 
at a record low against the 
mark...___Page 25 

In the red: British Aerospace 
plunged to a £1.2 billion loss last 
year after an exceptional charge of 
£1 billion against restructuring 
costs but said it faced a brighter 
future-Page 25 

Markets: The pound dosed at a 
new low of DM2.3213. down 3.31 
pfennigs, and lost 2.15 cents 
against the dollar, dosing at 
$1.4345. with a trade-weighted in¬ 
dex of 76.0, down from 77.0 on 
Tuesday___ Page 28 


Cricket “Graham Gooch wanted 
to be the Margaret Thatcher of 
English cricket. .Thatcherism fell 
on hard times Goochism has fol¬ 
lowed. Goochisra stands exposed” 
Simon Barnes on the England 


Athletics: Linford Christie, the 
Olympic 100 metres champion, 
has withdrawn from the AAA in¬ 
door championships in Bir¬ 
mingham tins weekend because of 
a bade injury_Page 48 

Football: David Miller describes 
bow Brazil are building a team for 
the future based on its glorious 
past Nowhere in the world does 
football so express the soul of the 
people..-..Page 46 


For the latest AA traffic and road¬ 
works information, 24 hours a day, 
dial 0336 401 followed by the 
appropriate code. 

London&SE traffic, roadworks 

C. London (within N &S Ores.)_731 

M-ways/roads M4-M1_732 

M-waysftoadsMI-DaidordT_733 

M-waygraarisDartfordT-KGS-734 

M-ways/roads M23-M4-735 

M25 London Orbital only_736 

Naiforal traffic and roadworks 

National motorways_737 

WestCcxflVry__738 

Wales_ 738 

Mkfiands._„_740 

EastAngSa- 741 

North-west England- 742 

North-east England- 743 

g r rrtkfl ttl_ .744 

Northern Ireland— -« 745 

AA Road watch is charged at 36p per 
minute (cheap rate) ancT48p per minute 
at ati other times. 




Democratic takeover: The inaugu¬ 
ration today of Kim Young-sam, as 
president, marks another step in 
South Korea’s democratic 
processes-Pages 38-42 

Greater Korea: Talks on reunifica¬ 
tion are now held up by differences 
over inspection of North Korea’s 
nuclear facilities. But South and 
North Korea will be reunited one 
day, and will be a powerful force in 
north-east Asia_Pages 38-42 
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Negotiated deaths: In America 
there are \2 minion negotiated 
deaths every year. Kate Muir dis¬ 
cusses how the new law for “living 
wills” is accepted there_Page 17 




Trars lor Lorenzo: Lorenzo’s Oil is 
the chronicle of a boy with a wast¬ 
ing disease. Leon the Pig Farmer is 
a UK comedy made on 1 per cent 
of a Hollywood budget—Page 33 
Agatha murdered: Time has not 
been kind 10 Agatiia Christie’s stilt¬ 
ed dialogue in the new adaptation. 
Murder is Easy _Page 34 


Caribbean fervour Brian Moore, 
the Irisb-Canadian writer, sets his 
latest novel. No Other Life, in a 
Caribbean world of religious fer¬ 
vour and violent politics—. Page 35 

Prophet of peace: Conor Cruise 
O’Brien on the memoirs of Abba 
Eban_Page 37 






Battersea cBsaster. The history of 
the redevelopment of Battersea 
power station and its 31-acre she 
since it puffed its last and ceased to 
provide 20 per cent of London's 
daily electricity in 1983 has been 
near disastrous, according to con¬ 
servationists and local residents’ 
groups-Page 16 


High premiums: Peak foes for some 
dimbs in the Himalayas are be¬ 
coming exorbitant-Page 18 

Airlines dogfight: American bank¬ 
ruptcy laws and passenger incen¬ 
tive schemes put international 
airlines under increasing financial 
pressure-Pure 19 








3D (ITV. 7.30pm) follows up the 
story of Eilish Holton, the Siamese 
twin from Ireland who featured in 
a remarkable television documen¬ 
tary last year.Page 47 


A sound tradition 

A government which rejects todays 
calls from press and public fora ref¬ 
erendum on the Maastricht treaty 
should look back to the lessons erf 
the past If the prime minister stub¬ 
bornly continues toe Maastricht 
bffl’s devious route through partial 
mentaiy hurdles. It will be at the ’’ 
cost of lowering the very reputation 
of government he is enjoined to - 
maintain---.Page 21 ■ 

Ethereal boundaries 

Anew is a symbolic area in which •: 
many of the prohibitions of the - 
Jewish sabbath are suspended. In 
contrast the attempt by the Jewish 
community in Barnet, north Lon¬ 
don, to create such an endave on 
British son has triggered a fierce 
local row over the proper limits of . 
tolerance and the risks of separat¬ 
ism. But introduced with sensitive '. 
ity and respect for others' feelings. ^ 
could be a positive addition to thP. 
nation's religious geography and 
help define the proper boundaries 
of pluralism...Page 21 


William Rees-Mogg 

Graham Gooch is a character out 
of fiction, a period piece at his very 
best as Sergeant Major Gooch of 
the Second Loamshire Rifles, in 
Fiance in 1915.Page 20 

Philip Howard 

You do not need to dip deep into 
Dickens or Mayhew to notice that 
crime, desperation, destitution and 
despair were 50 times worse farther, 
pitiful young crossing-sweepers"' 
and Artful Dodgers a century anda 
half ago...l4ge20 
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“We were never given a propov 
chance of contitiation.’' writes the 
editor of Scallywag, the satirical 
magazine threatened by the prime 
minister with further legal action 
over its distribution_— Page 21, 


Patrick Murphy was 
deared of an IRA 
bombing charge near 
the gates of Downing 
Street after witnesses 
proved his alibi that 
lie was at a meeting 
Page 8 


Paul Keating, die 
Australian prime 
minister, has 
promised to hold a 
referendum on 
taming his country 
into a federal republic 
Page 14 


Boutros Boutros 
Ghali, theUN 
Secretary-General, 
publidy supported 
the Clinton airdrop 
plan but privately ne 
is worried 
Page 13 


Bobby Moore, of 
West Ham and 
England, the only 
En glishman to COlk 
the World Cup, has 
died of cancer. He 
was 51 

Pages 1,3,23,48 
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A BJP victory in the streets or at the 
polls would be bad news for India 
and for toe world. The best way to 
contain the' BJP is by enforcing 
India's laws against violence firmly 
and evenbandedly, and by using 
toe government’s full power to pro¬ 
tect minority rights — in other 
words by returning to secular and 
democratic principles 

The New York Times 



Scotland and Northern Ire¬ 
land will dear this morning, to be followed by colder weather with 
blustery snow showers. Southern England will start diy, but rain 
over the rest of England and Wales wul spread south to give a wet 
day, the rain turning to sleet or snow mainly on hills. Clearer, 
colder weather will reach all parts by midnight Outlook: sleet and 
snow showers, and sharp frosts. Becoming very cold and windy. 
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London 534 pm to 652 am 
Bristol 5-40 pm » 7.04 am 

&SnbursH 539 pm to 7.12 am 
Manchester 539 pm to 7.04 an 
Penzance 5S7 pm to 7.12 am 


Moonrfaaa Moot sets 
^ 7.43 am 1Q.13 am 

PM Quarter March 1 ^ 


Temperatures, at midday 
fefr r, rain: 6. sun. 
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as supplied by Barclays Bank PLC Different 
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KOREA MOVES 38-42 

A new presence 
in the 

world arena 



ARTS 33-34 

Peter Brook 
stages Debussy 
in Glasgow 



SPORT 43-48 

Club or country? 
David Miller on 
football’s dilemma 
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threatened 


® Airbus Industrie 1 



President Clinton and 
his economic advisers 
see Airbus Industrie as 
symbolising the gravest 
of threats to American 
industry 
Page 29 
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STEELED 


European industry 
ministers will today 
attempt to reach 
agreement on a radical 
£700 million shake-up 
of the steel industry 
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Owners Abroad is 
braced for a fresh 
onslaught by Airtours 
after Michael Hesdtine 
deared the £225 
million hostile bid 
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Sterling sinks to new lows amid talk of rate cuts 


Bv Janet Bush 

ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 

STERLING stumped to record lows 
against the mark and the yen, 
undermined by persistent market 
expectations dial interest rates will be 
cut again to secure economic recov¬ 
ery. The pound was also caught in 
the crossfire of heavy trading in other 
currencies. 

At the dose, the Bank of England's 
sterling index had fallen from 77.0 to 
76.0. The pound closed at an all-time 
closing low against the mark of 
DM2.3213, compared with 
DM2.3544 on Tuesday night, haw 
ing traded as low as DM2.3175. 
Against the yen. sterling fell to a 


record low of YI 67.50 and also lost 
about two cents against the dollar, 
which ended in London at Si. 4345. 

The pound continues to be under¬ 
mined by a general lack of confidence 
in the British economy and a 
conviction that lower base rates are 
on the way. John Hall, of Swiss Bank 
Carp, said: "Sterling is just terminal¬ 
ly sick but yesterday the real action 
was elsewhere.” 

Central to currency movements 
yesterday was the doDar, which has 
fallen dramatically in recent days 
against the yen in reaction to specula¬ 
tion that finance ministers of the 
Group of Seven industrialised na¬ 
tions. who meet with central bank 
governors in London on Saturday. 


want to engineer a long-term rise in 
the yen to cut Japan's large trade 
surplus with the rest of the world. 

The dollar stabilised against the 
yen yesterday, dosing at YU6.90 
from Y117.10 on Tuesday, partly 
because statements by the Japanese 
authorities suggested some discom¬ 
fort with the speed at which the yen 
has risen recently. 

However, the dollar was weak 
against the mark despite healthier 
than expected data for US durable 
goods orders for December and 
January. It was quoted in late 
London trading at DML.6I90. 
against its dose in New York on 
Tuesday of DM 1.6235. 

George Magnus, an international 


economist at Warburg Securities, 
believes the dollar will remain vulner¬ 
able. partly because of a perception 
that Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
the US Federal Reserve, is leaving the 
way open for one more cut in 
American interest rates. At the same 
time, German rates are only coming 
down very gradually, even though 
the Bundesbank is expected to cut its 
discount rate again within the next 
two weeks. Caution may be rein¬ 
forced fry worse than expected infla¬ 
tion figures from two key German 
stales. Mr Magnus said: “Until 
interest rates start to reflect the real 
economic situations, currency move¬ 
ments won’t take aocount of the fact 
that the US is recovering and the 


German economy is weakening." 
The pound fell along with several 
weaker European currencies as the 
mark strengthened. The central 
banks of Spain. Portugal. Italy and 
Sweden were all believed to be 
intervening in support of their cur¬ 
rencies. In Italy, the markets were 
bracing themselves for a confidence 
vote called by Gufliano Amato, the 
Italian prime minister. The Spanish 
government, which intervened for 
the third day running to prop up the 
peseta, has been undermined by 
opposition hints that it would like a 
weaker currency or even a devalua¬ 
tion. The Canadian dollar was weak 
as Brian Mulroney resigned as prime 
minister. 


BAe targets 
costs after 
£ 1.2bn loss 

By Ross Tie man, industrial correspondent 


ADRIAN BROOKS 


BRITISH Aerospace. Brit¬ 
ain's biggest manufacturing 
company, lost El 2 billion last 
year, after setting aside £1 
billion to restructure its trou¬ 
bled regional aircraft business. 

A farther 10.000 jobs wfll 
be shed from the 100,000- 
strong workforce over the next 
12 months as the company 
cuts costs In all activities, 
ranging from Tornado jqts to 
Rover cars. Last year: the 
company cut its workforce fry 
13.000? ‘ 

John Cah3L chairman, said 
1992 had been “the most 
testing year in the company's 
history"; internal problems 
had been compounded by 
severe recession in many over¬ 
seas markets- 

However, progress in cost 
cutting, combined with de¬ 
fence orders totalling more 
than El 2 billion, were grounds 
for hope. “Although a recovery 
in demand would be helpful, 
we are not counting on it." Mr 
Cahill said. “Cost reduction 
will continue to be the major 
focus of management in ob¬ 
taining an improved return 
for shareholders." 

Despite BAe’s difficulties in 
commercial markets, and a 
5.5 per cent decline in overall 
turnover to E9.9S billion, the 
company's core defence busi¬ 
ness made good progress. It 
increased sales by 10 per cent 
in a world defence equipment 
market estimated to have con¬ 
tracted by 12 percent Overall 
defence made profits before 
interest payments of E352 
million, on sales of £4 billion. 
Over the past five years, labour 
costs have been cut from 45 
per cent of sales to 30 per cent 

An order for 48 Tornado 
bombers from Saudi Arabia 
and confirmation of the 
Eurofighter2000 programme 
underpin the long-term future 
of the business. 

Rover Group lost £49 mil¬ 


lion, on sales 1.6 per cent 
lower at £3.68 billion. Rover 
increased its share of tire UK 
car market to 14.1 per cent, 
and the workforce was re¬ 
duced fry 10 per cent to 
33.500. A farther 1.000 jobs 
went in January. 

The number of cars sold fefl 
from 470.000 to 421.000. 
George Simpson, head of 
Rover and BAe’s deputy chief 
executive, said capital invest¬ 
ment and development were 
being maintained. The break¬ 
even level had been cut to 
440,000 vehicles, and the 
target was 400,000. Produc¬ 
tivity had risen by 15 per cent. 

Mr Cahill rejected any sug¬ 
gestion that Rover might be 
sold this year, when undertak¬ 
ings to the government expire. 
“Rover remains part of our 
core business strategy.” he 
said. BAe has sold its stake in 
DAF for a negligible sum. 
resulting in a £36 million 
writeoff. 

The commercial aircraft 
business has been devastated 
by huge worldwide overcapac¬ 
ity in small airliners. Last year, 
it lost £337 million on £1.49 
bfflionof sales. Now a deal has 
been struck with Taiwan Aero¬ 
space to establish a 50-50joint 
venture, called Avro, to build 
regional jets. 

The manufacture of wings 
for Airbus Industrie, in which 
BAe has a 20 per cent stake, 
remains satisfactory. The Air¬ 
bus work is estimated to 
account for two-thirds of the 
division’s turnover. 

Manufacturing sites have 
been told they roust cut costs 
by 25 to 30 per cent over the 
next three years, to restore the 
competitiveness of aircraft 
such as the RJ series (previous¬ 
ly the BAe 146), the ATP 
turboprop and the Jetstream 
corporate jeL 

If costs could be cut, Mr 
Cahill said, the prospects of 


the dvil business would be 
transformed. Talks were con¬ 
tinuing with other plane-mak¬ 
ers to find partners in die 
regional and corporate jet 
markets. 

Concentrating' ATP assem¬ 
bly alongside Jetstream at 
Prestwick is expected to lift the 
workforce there by 600 to 
2,200. but make possible a 38 
per cent cut in manpower 
needed to build the plane. 

Profits from Ballast Nedam. 
BAe’s Netherlands-based con¬ 
struction business, halved to 
£14 million, on sales slightly 
up at £792 million. Arlington, 
a property developer acquired 
to redevelop redundant manu¬ 
facturing sites, made reduced 
losses of £2 million, cm sales of 
£88 million 

A 4p final dividend is being 
paid which, with the delayed 
interim, makes 7p for the year, 
against 25p last year. _ 

Threat to Airbus, page 29 
Tempos, page 29 



Sales attack John Cahill chairman, reported that defence orders had risen by a tenth in a contracting market 


Kvaemer plans $5 70m 
North Sea power link 

By Colin Narbrough, world trade correspondent 


KVAERNER. the Norwegian 
conglomerate and Britain's 
biggest shipbuilder fry owner¬ 
ship of Govan shipyards on 
the Clyde, is working with the 
privatised National Grid and 
Eastern Electric to supply 
pollution-free electricity from 
Norway to Britain via a 730 
kilometre cable under the 
North Sea. 

The 660 megawatt power 
line, estimated to cost $570 
million, would allow Britain's 
electricity industry to further 
reduce its reliance on power 
generated from coal The ca¬ 


ble, which could be in place in 
the late 1990s, would run 
from lists in southern Nor¬ 
way to Walpole in Suffolk 

Asea Brown Boveii the 
Swedish-Swiss power 
neering group. Alcatel 
of France and Siemens of 
Germany are also involved in 
the project. 

Kvaemer. which says work 
has been in progress for a year, 
sees no technical obstacles to 
the undersea cable and notes 
that technological advances 
now mean power loss would 

be minimal. 


Yuppies are dead, long live Mambies 


I n the summer of 1981. when 
unemployment first approached 
3 million, gangs of rampaging 
youths materialised from nowhere, 
burnt down the shopping centres of 
Brixton. Southall. Moss Side, and 
Toxteth, provoked an outbreak of 
indignation and introspection, and 
tfien vanished as quickly as they had 
appeared. It was. of course, pure 
coincidence that unemployment 
again hit 3 million last Thursday, in 
the same week that two-year old 
James Bulger was found murdered m 
UverpooL Yet in this tragic coinci¬ 
dence, there was also poetic justice. 

The self-styled social expens who 
associate crime with unemployment 
may not know what they are talking 
about The best statistical studies, for 
what they are worth, show no link 
whatsoever between unemployment 



cne dumjic» -_ - , 

rate of growth of consumption) and 
the incidence of theft, burgbuy and 
other property crime. But do^ dus 
mean thar the present orgy of national 
recrimination will die away as qmddy 
JSleof the earty 1980s. allowing 
the government to shirk mspooribfaty 
in tone-honoured John Major style. 1 


think not My 
reasoning, if val¬ 
id, could shed 
some fight on a 
political and eco¬ 
nomic paradox 
beginning to 
emerge around 
the world. Even if 
it is true, as the statistics seem to show, 
that violence has declined in the face 
of rising unemployment, this tells us 
nothing about how the public win 
perceive the connections between 
crime and government policies. In 
p a r ticular , there are two common 
sense finks that cannot be refuted fry 
any amount of statistics. First, every 
known society offers a safety-net for 
the poor and unemployed; the main 
question is whether it is provided by 
government or crime. Second, persis¬ 
tent criminals who go to prison are 
thereby kept off the streets—and that 
is as important as deterrence, “retri¬ 
bution'’ or even rehabilitation. 

In the years ahead, governments 
wfll come under growing pressure to 
deal with unemployment, if necessary 
through the “left-wing" policies of 
cnriai welfare and demand manage¬ 
ment abandoned in file free market 
economic revolution of the 1980s. At 



the same time, 
there wifl be pub¬ 
lic dam our to re¬ 
store social order, 
if necessary with 
some of the 
“right-wing" poli¬ 
cies on crime, 
education, cen¬ 
sorship, sexual orientation, and fam¬ 
ily structure abandoned in the liber¬ 
tarian social revolution of the last 
decade. 

Governments that had become 
accustomed to shirking responsibility 
for the unemployed wiD be expected to 
“(to something" about economic 
growth and social safety nets. But 
voters will also tell them to instil 
discipline in schools, to favour nudear 
families, and to keep the streets safe 
fry locking up criminals and throwing 
away the keys. 

W hy should this be? The 
answer, I believe, is demo¬ 
graphics; specifically, the 
power of the vast generation of “baby 
boomers” bom between 1946 and 
1961. Die 1980s were the Yuppie 
decade. The baby boomers were in 
their twenties and thirties, predomi¬ 
nantly single, aspiring to personal 


affluence and interested mainly in 
sensual gratification of eveiy form. In 
economics it was the decade of right- 
wing loissezfoire individualism. But 
in social policy it was the period when, 
despite file conservative rhetoric of 
Margaret Thatcher and Ronald 
Reagan, the erosion of traditional 
authority that started in the 1960s 
was gradually enshrined in law. 

The conventional wisdom among 
pofitidans, even today, is that the 
Yuppie mix of economic conservatism 
and social libertarianism, will be file 
defining political philsophy of the 
next 50 years. But conventional 
wisdom forgets that Yuppies grow up. 
The politics of the next decade may be 
dominated fry the people who elected 
Mrs Thatcher and President Reagan, 
but in their forties and fifties these 
people will have very different con¬ 
cerns. They wiD be more interested in 
schools, health, safe streets and the 
moral influences on their children, 
than in low taxes and unbridled free 
speech. The Yuppie decade, when 
Mrs Thatcher said “there is no such 
filing as society” is over. In the 1990s 
the baby-boomers will recognise soci¬ 
ety because they are Married and 
Middle-aged with Babies. Perhaps it 
should be called the Mamby Decade. 
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Heseltine 
clears bid 
for Owners 


THE TIMES THURSDAY FEBRUARY 25 1993 


■ The City expects the travel company 
Airtours to raise its offer by up to 20 per cent, 
with an element of cash, and a rival offer 
from a third party has not been ruled out 


By Sarah Bag n all 


MICHAEL Heseltine has 
overruled the Office of Fair 
Trading and decided not to 
refer Airtouis’ £225 million 
hostile bid for Owners 
Abroad, a rival travel com¬ 
pany, to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

The decision maiks the 
second time the trade secretary 
has departed from an OFT 
recommendation. Two weeks 
ago. he gave the go-ahead for 
General Electric Company’s 
acquisition of Infra-Red De¬ 
fence Components Business. 

Historically, disagreements 
between the DTI ana OFT are 
rare. The two recent decisions 
compare with 9 1 agreed with 
since Sir Bryan Cars berg’s 
appointment as director-gen¬ 
eral of the OFT last June. 

Mr Heseltine said he arri¬ 
ved at the Airtours' bid deci¬ 
sion because “on balance the 
competition issues raised by 
the merger were not sufficient 
to justify reference". A combi¬ 
nation of Airtours and Owners 
would result in the enlarged 
group having 30 per cent of 
the UK travel market, which 
after rationalisation would fall 
to 25 per cent, according to 
Airtours. This compares with 
Thomson Corporation's 30 
per cent market share Mr 
Heseltine also cleared Own¬ 



ers' proposed link with Thom¬ 
as Cook, the travel subsidiary 
of Westdeutsche Landesbank. 
the German bank. 

The Consumers' Associ¬ 
ation said the decision was "a 
severe disappointment" and 
would create a duopoly in the 
package travel industry. 

Airtours shares rose tip to 
302p while Owneis shares 
jumped 14p to 13Qp, a 15 per 
cent premium to the bid price, 
on the back of the market’s 
view that Airtours would raise 
its offer or that a counter-offer 
might materialise. Hamish 
Dixon, of Hoare Govett. said 
Airtours was likely to add 
something to its bid. probably 
in the form of cash. The City 
believes any increase would be 
limited to 20 percent. 

Mr Heseltine's ruling re¬ 
starts the takeover dock, mak¬ 
ing Friday the deadline for the 
final defence document, 
which is expected to focus on 
the value of the Thomas Cook 
link and the perception that 
the Airtours’ offer undervalues 
the company. The next key 
date is March 5, the last 
opportunity Airtours has to 
revise its offer and release new 
information. The final dead¬ 
line is March 19. 

Tempos, page 29 


Reflecting market growth: Rodney Harnett chairman, flanked by directors David Howaith, left and Bruce Ledwith 


Costain appeals against 
US ruling on coal sale 

COSTAIN Group has lodged an appeal against Tuesdays 
permanent injunction byan American court that prevents the 
group from selling its Australian coal mining and property 
interests to Altus of France. Peabody Resources (UK) a 
subsidiary of the Hanson group, had argued before the US 
Federal Court in St Louis, Missouri, that Costain had already 
entered into a conditional agreement with it whereby 
Peabody would buy Costain’s coal interests for $200 million. 

The appeal will be heard within the next three weeks. Peter 
Costain, the construction group's chief executive, said: “We 
are disappointed with the ruling. We firmly believe that we 
have acted entirely in the best interests of shareholders. 11 
Costain shares fell 3p to 26p. 

Bromley deal for Capita 

CAPITA Group. Britain's largest provider of management 
services to the public sector, has won a contract worth £24 mil¬ 
lion over five years to manage financial services for the Lon¬ 
don borough of Bromley. Capita will manage most of its ex¬ 
chequer services, including tile council's payroll, pensions, 
business rates, council tax and benefits. Bromley is the first 
London borough to contract out its financial services, antici¬ 
pating government requirements for compulsory competitive 
tendering on local authority white collar services. 


Atreus seeks expansion with £7m listing showa shell to act 


By Philip Pangalos 


ATREUS. the bathroom and 
decorative mirrors group, is 
joining the market in a move 
valuing the company at £7.2 
million. 

The listing wiD be achieved 
through the effective reverse 
takeover of URS Internation¬ 
al, an American engineering 
consultancy services group, a 
placing and public offer, 
through Sheppards, and the 
acquisition of the DB (UK) 
Group of companies, which 
manufacture Selects and 
Leda glass products. Shares in 
URS. which is effectively a 
shell were temporarily sus¬ 
pended at fcp last week. 

There is a placing and pub¬ 


lic offer of 2 7.5 million shares, 
at 2Op each, raising £5 mo¬ 
tion. About 1125 million 
shares are being placed in the 
market, with the balance of 
1625 million shares offered 
to the public at 20p each. 

Atreus. which is a British 
market leader in over-bath 
shower screens, intends to 
capitalise on its dominant 
position in the UK bathroom 
market and also to move into 
the continental market Hie 
group's products are sold 
through builders' merchants, 
bathroom specialists, DIY 
superstores and mail-order 
catalogues. 

Of tile £5 million net pro¬ 


ceeds, £1 million will be used 
for future investment with 
the group's existing cash of 
about £12 milli on 

Rodney Harnett the com¬ 
pany doctor who wiD chair 
Atreus, said “The Atreus 
group of companies has 
shown considerable growth in 
the last few years. The listing 
wiU enable us to further 
develop our objective of be¬ 
coming the market leader in 
quality screens, minors and 
panels and complementary 
products for the home im¬ 
provement and commercial 
markets in the UK and 
Europe." 

The group has some expo¬ 


sure to the Spanish market 
and is looking to take advan¬ 
tage of further opportunities 
in Spain as well as France and 
Scandinavia. Bruce Ledwith. 
a director and founder of the 
company in 1978. said: 
“There is an opportunity and 
a demand for our type of 
product" 

The estimated earnings 
multiple at the offer price is 
9.85. Atreus said that, had its 
shares been listed in 1992-3. 
it would have paid total 
dividends of 0.75p a share — 
implying a gross yield of 5 per 
cent on the offer price. 

Dealings are expected to 
begin on March 26. 


SHOWA Shell Sekiyu may demote two managers and dis¬ 
miss a third over the loss of about Y125 billion (£733 million) 
in fiscal 1992 on disastrous forward foreign currency trades, 
Japanese news reports said. Yutaka Otaka, managing direc¬ 
tor, and Yasuyuki Futami, a director, both of the treasuxy 
division, will be demoted, while a treasury manager will be 
dismissed, the reports said. A spokesman declined to confirm 
the reports, saying any action will be decided by the board 
today, when the company announces its financial results. 

Job fears at Shorts 

REDUNDANCIES are expected at Short Brothers, the 
Belfast aircraft firm and Ulster’s largest manufacturer, after a 
decision by Fokker Aircraft in The Netherlands to reduce 
production of its FIDO twin-jet airliner. The wings of the 
FI 00. worth about £1.5 million a pair, are built in Belfast 
where the production line employs about 1,000 of Shorts’ 
8.000 workers. Fokker has cut back from a planned annual 
raleof 59 aircraft in both 1993 and 1994toonly47 aircraft a 
year. Originally, an annual output of 64 had been planned. 
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81*9 

86.91 

- 034 

523 

67*9 

7223 

, 007 OJO 


JapanSmltrCOS 2670 28491 • 0.10 ... 

Japan UkM 6153 6673* 4 027 030 

Nth American 42300 45140 4 6.10 099 

SpORMtrGfh 51277 5A* 4 L82 ... 

The FOotrie Fd 104.70 11050 ... 1*4 

TWVnda 
Trixie Index 
UK Index 


104.70 11020 ... 1*4 

137.40 14620 4 1*0 072 
9858 105201 -Ol2D 191 
II8.90 126*0! - OLD 340 


BARCLAYS UNICORN LTD 

GtHflqr Hat 1-11 BnadMQi La-don EI5 

081 534 5544 

CaptMl US.70 11090! - 12)0 3J6 

EuroGth Ire 11310 119.90 >010 121 
Extra Inc 1(0.10 109-3) - 070 550 

General 232*0 24900 * z-to 347 

GDtFXnlnc 5749 59477 4 011 674 

incooie 45850 49040 - 2*0 4.95 

RARING FUND MANAGERS 
KJ Bax 15*. BcdutaM. Rod BRJ4XQ. 
Ml *58*802 

American Gib 90W 95.78 * 055 0.10 


American Gib 90. w 
AmcrsroQrCM 11430 
AnstralU 

omneniMes 51.71 
Etacm 176.70 

Equity income 77.24 
European Gth as* an 
Euro Smllr COT isi. 40 
Exempt 8051 

Gennan Growih 5321 
Global Grc-nn 10650 
Japan Growth 161 JO 
Japan Sunrise 135 
mntoUo 11320 

-to-ACC 202 

UK Growth - 7543 
UK Smaller COT 76.44 
Select Managers 61*7 


HAS) 12250 - QJO ... 

si SI 5630 - (303 740 
17670 19350 * IJO 1.70 
7734 82.16 -OH 6*0 
226*0 341-20 4 1.10 1*0 
151.40 161.70 4 1.70 100 
8051 8Z727 4 OJS 350 

5321 5681 - 048 0*0 

10630 11350 - MO ... 

16130 172.901 . 

135 144.10 4 040 ... 
11320 121301 -610 340 
202 3I6ZH - 0.10 3.40 
75.43 8034 -046 310 
7644 *1.75 - a 18 ZOO 

61*7 «6K> - 0277 3.10 


BRITANNIA LIFE UNIT MANAGERS 
LTD 

190 West George St Gtepsw G2 2FA 
041 332 3132 

Bulan Gth acc 10059 107-58 - 048 12 

-do-Inc 92.13 9654 - 044 22 

GtatBlBond a.77 3158 * OM 31 

Hlfitl YTcM ACC 50.74 H27 -006 42 

•to-Inc 37.19 39.781 -004 42 

SmlrCosACe S25S 8839 - 043 12 

-do-Inc 7634 81*5 -040 12 

Amec Gth Ace 5638 6630 -002 .. 

to-UK 55-33 54.187 - 002 .. 

Euro Gth ACC 95.79 UC.45 - 109 1.3 

tonic 91*1 101-51 - 1218 1.7 

Mngd P M4k» 33*4 JS.97 - 002 Li 

Pacific Growth mjs 9850 * 086 1.1 

UtH Spec Oppi 8430 9005 *048 12 


BROWN SHIPLEY 

Wit Faiwap ta M. Has ren ts 

0444 458(44 

Financial Kft*0 inner 

Smaller COT Acc 26600 28227 
Smaller Cosine 1S5U u&JQ 
HJfih lot 71.48 7649 

Innate 12320 131*0 

MngC pfoHeinc 89.70 95531 

to ADC 16930 isa« 

North American 104-3) 11 am 

(Went 10040 108.10 

KCOVCty 3660 J9J5 

German 432 46J8 

Ulfl Growth JUI 34.41 

European Inc 2140 24*6 

Coo* General 19.47 aun 




EunroeanDBj 

9506 

101.13 

* 039 

128 

107*8 -048 

239 

Far Eta Cth 

9580 

100*3 

* 0*9 

0J2 

98*4 - 044 


Japan GUI AK 

33*6 

36*0 

, ais 


31*8 , OJH 

578 

Managed 

<019 

6403 

-OH) 

3*8 

5427 -006 

4*2 

toAK 

72M 

7733 

-013 

308 



MiMrincFioi 


5034 

- 0*4 

8*3 

IH29 - 043 

1*1 

Smaller Cos 

3179 

33*71 

- ooj 

216 

81*5 - 040 

1*1 

toACC 

3579 

3807 

- CUD 

216 

6030 - 002 

... 

UK General 

6026 

7049 

- OJS 

2*1 

59.I8T - 0*2 


toAK 

79.44 

8451 

-041 

283 

UC.45 - 1*9 

1.78 

wwldeBd 

<631 

7054 

- 075 

6J0 

101*1 - 108 

1.78 

toAK 

m&i 

ro« 

4 0 94 

6J0 

JS.97 - ora 

1*4 

wwhjespsto 

53.16 

SUB) 

4 OJO 

I12K 

95*0 4 0*6 

1.17 

toAK 

S5ja 

5923 

• 021 

03 

90*5 , 048 

1*9 

QBBterCemsI 

119*3 

12705 

- 073 

236 


-090 3*0 

- f JO ... 
-MO 1J) 

- 042 7JI 
-070 440 
-044 218 

- 0*0 ... 

- 040 020 

* (DO ... 

- am 100 

- 0-17 009 

* an 033 

* 007 046 
... 82)1 


BUCKMASTER MANAGEMENT 
Bamfon House 15 » Boob* Sum Lenta 
EC3A7J3 971 247 4541 
DeUtap 071 247 7474 

Fdtanhltiln 6353 6759 - 0J6 ICO 

-to-Acc 70*4 7557 - 0*2 12X1 

Utzuite Funds 305.90 21910 -080 4.15 


to ACC 

Qnllier Income 
to«e 
OOTherUtl 
to acc 

QomerUKSpee 

-to-ACC 


13146 139*5 
89*7 95*11 

1M.7J 117*4 
122.77 13061 

13447 13241 
67*0 7113 

89.70 9343 


CU PRtOff FDOd Muumteni 


to An: 
ItnFtinftto 
to Ate 
smaller cot 

to ACT 
Hltfi imp ( 0U0 


46130 498.10 - 1.70 4.15 
65.42 67.791 - OJJ ZIf 

73*7 76551 -043 118 

117*0 12620 - a«J 301 
141 JO 15040 - 050 201 
57.91 6101 - 050 4*6 


Fin Property 
FtxMCon* 

-to Acc 
Equity Inc 

to AtC 
Mica mu 

to ACC 

Preference 
to Acs 
PPT Europe 
nrcktaiBnd 
PFT Gold Com 
PPTTTuI 
PPT (tag Kong 

PFT raoun 
PTTMAmer 
PFT Stare Mh 
mux 
pit ash 


97.93 104.18 
4065 43251 

10608 IU*S 
138*9 147.761 
44659 475-10 
115.78 (2117 
433-32 460.9* 
4690 40*1 

3753 25209 
14950 159JM 
8528 90.72 

5027} S3J9 
58.47 62-20 

97.91 KM. 16 

9056 66S 

(99.70 15912b 
99.71 10607 

11102 119.17 
91-06 91256 


HURRAHE UNIT TRUST 
MANAGEMENT LTD 
HT Ftndronfc Si Uahn EOM5A1- 
071 489 7211 

SMCDrPUlnl 6456 7049 >001 8*7 

CIS UNIT MANAGERS LTD 
PO Boa IOS. Maodsmr MM OAR 
*61 837 5060 

Environ L132J0 141 JO -0*0 1.72 

UKGrowU) 141 JO m«n - 130 2*4 

UK Income 120*0 128.80 - 090 4.58 

CANNON FUND MANAGERS 
1 Ofera^ik W*j. Wonfctey. MHda HA80NB. 

SE Alla 11*0 8663 » 1.13 1*8 

Growth 43*5 46471 - 025 308 

ineom* 51J8 S4-«® -0*0 4.42 

FarExa 4135 4529 1-026 0J4 

NnrOi American 77 JH 82*5 - 04 ) 001 

Global 8032 85.90 ♦ 034 070 

European 6932 7455 *053 14* 

Japan 88*3 osj» • 0J1 tun 

lnll Currency Dd 6IJH 64*7 * 073 4*8 

UK Cap Gwth 76.40 *1.71 > 042 2217 


EAGLE STAR UNIT MANAGERS 

Balh Road, aritaharo GL53 710. 

0242 577 555 

OrienmlOpAcc 77.49 Ou *096 0.96 

UpUKKAflC 48.42 51*1 * 003 ... 

UKBUncdine 12130 12900 - un 2*0 

toAff I4|*0 150*0 - IJO 2*0 

UK Growih ACC 201 JO 21UO - 1*0 125 

UK High IK 129 JO 137*0 -100 6,90 

toAix 152*0 16250 - IJO 6.90 

NAineiiaACE nun 11L10 *010 an 

European Arc 151 jo Joi jo - 050 043 
UKPirfni Inc 6038 MJN * 02*. 8*2 

to-ACC 97.45 1(0.40 * 010 8*2 

ImJSpStUACc 45.17 4905 * 018 021 

Environmmiopp 70*8 75.19 - ass 1.47 

EDINBURGH UNIT TRUST MANAGERS 
Drotatsow HaMK. *7 H«aaid Tenacc. 
ViBxtan.li EH 12 5HD. 031 3131000 
Antertean IU40 12040 *090... 

UKSmlrCDS 180JD 191*0 - ft]0 IJO 

Euntood 37J8 40.04 4 OIB 1410 

MngD exempt 163*0 17050 »OJ0 JJ* 

Growth Inc 207.10 220001 ' 050 42)9 

HWlDM 134*0 1432)0 -070 60S 

International 3lijo 33080 * 100 0.98 

lnUlneMhe 8048 85.91 *053 3J03 

PadDc 57*7 6IJ7 - 0*7 049 

SmnrJapCpi 56-52 6(MB *031 ... 

TOTja 16110 174.40 » 0.90 ... 


Japan Exempt 91.97 4U4 • 019 053 

Sm;xp Exempt 4*2*0 47SJ0 • 6_2i an 

ENDURANCE FUND MANAGEMENT 
41 HanfaHM Garden*. Louden SW7 4JU. 
071 373 72* I 

Endurance 16500 17SJ0 . . 1217 

EQUITABLE UNIT TRUST MANAGERS 

LTD 

Wafeea St Alksbmy. Bada. HTCI 7QW. 
•296 431480 

Pelican 101*4 107 JO - (MM 3*4 

High Income 116*8 122J2 - OJfe 5J5 

Tfl OlIIWTSB 137*3 144Jri -(08 121 
SpedxlSte >UB 86.13 - a IQ 336 

North American 104.45 109.95 • 1.14 MX) 

Far Eastern 2I6JI 227.90 * 3.17 MU 


(nd Growth 

European 

SmaDerCos 


90.15 94*9 • 12)1 1.45 

6L90 67J« * OJS ZZ2 

WJ9 7Z94 -OJO 2J8 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT SERVICES 
LTD 

OaMifll Hawse. 130 Ttaobridge RA TadaWp 
TNI I 9DZ. 0800414181 
America 21670 23000 • 1-50 ... 

CashUnflTst 10000 IDOOO ... 6J10 


CAZENQVE UNIT TRUST 
MANAGEMENT LTD 
iCMUAw iMdaa K3R7BH. 

«! MS 0708 

American p folio sUI 8600 ... MX) 

European FArila 71.77 76J3 ... 138 

JapanesePIBUo 50.94 5408 * 0J0 ... 

PBtfflC PfoUO 91*45 98J4 *120 243 

Caaenove r IqBo a«J» 71.IS ... LOO 

UK Income Gm 6IJ4 t&JA ... 5X0 

CENTRAL BOARD OF FINANCE OF 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

1 Fare Street. Ixaukn BCZY SAQ. 

871 588 1815 

InvestmentM 58500 591JO ... 5JM 

Fixed bn 15310 153*5 ... 9*0 

Depostr 62W . 

CHARITIES OFFICIAL INVESTMENT 
FUND 

2 Fore Street Lmafam ECZY5AQ. 

071 5881815 

income 575.06 577.14 ... 5.18 

to-MC Z2ZU 2229,1 . 

Deposit 590 . 

FU Mine HUB 124*4 ... 9*1 

-to Acc 16205 16222 . 

CITY FINANCIAL UNIT TRUST 
MANAGERS LTD 

1 WUe Hart Yard. Unlaw Bridge. 5EI. 
071 4075966 

anr Fin Asets 6226 65*4 ... 147 

Bedatun DlO 8X81 87.43 » IQS 3Z4 

PrtaaHrelnC 174» 187.42 ... 6*2 

FrianHseQtp 241*3 aKUD ... Z9B 

COMMERCIAL UNION TRUST 
MANAGERS 

LxLhaiixi Osnt 3 Bedhnf Park Cnrvdoa 
CM 2A& Enqalriei: 081 6811222. 

DeataB 981 6M 9818 

AmericanGOi 107.44 II4J0 - 098 ... 


European Tb 

11040 

117.40 

•4 090 


FOREIGN & COLONIAL 



8ih Hoot. Excfcaage Use. Priam»r Sc Loadon 
EOAlNY. 07M&8WW 

European 

9X40 

98*7 

•031 

088 

Far Eanern 

117.70 

125.90 

• 080 


Oseos Income 

88*7 

95X0 

•099 

269 

UK Growth 

8929 

9S-5W 

- 045 

(.73 

UK Income 

9902 

10190 

-090 

X9I 

ire Smaller (OT 

22700 

24280 

4 260 


FRAMUNGTON UNIT MANAGEMENT 

155 BtxtopseaK. 
>71 374 4100 

London EQM 3 FT. 


fimSinlirOi 

403 10 

431X0 

4 XIO 


toACC 

411*0 

44030 

• JJD 


c&phi) 

28040 

»20 

-070 

2.16 

toAK 

387.10 

411.70 

- 090 

2.19 

Com! Smilr Cos 

46*7 

sau 

• 0*1 

1-11 

toAK 

48.18 

51*8 

* 0*5 

IJI 

CoiwcrtlWe 

197*0 

II4JQ 

* 010 

<Jil 

toAK 

199.10 

211.ro 

• OJB 

661 

Earopea/I 

97*8 

104.40 

• OJD 

093 

toAK 

10080 

1(77.90 

4 050 

093 

Etta irtcmne 

27900 

296 70t 

- 100 

4*5 

toAK 

39070 

415*01 

- IJO 

4*5 

Financial 

1(030 

11120 

* 0.50 

Offl 

toAK 

101*0 

11570 

* OJO 

am 

Health Fund Inc 

107JO 

114*0 



toAK 

107*0 

114*0 

- IJO 


Income 1st 

17010 

18090 

- aro 

4J6 

toAK 

237.10 

252J0 

- 090 

4J6 

lnfl Growth 

29550 

315*0 

t 240 


toAK 

338.10 

36040 

* UO 


Japan Gen 

139.40 

14010 

* 060 


toAK 

140*0 

150*0 

« nfr) 


Mngd F IMJo Inc 

8063 

9X31 

4 005 

iji / 

-do-Acc 

9L54 

96*5 

* 005 

un 

Monthly Income 

141.90 

15090 

- OJO 

AM 5 

Recovery 

MKXXO 

299.401 

- 090 068 

toAK 

12&00 

350707 

- IXO 068 

GIU Gttl TK 

6135 

63*7 

* 005 

6.90 

toAK 

77*2 

7093 

# 006 

6W 


FRIENDS PROVIDENT MANAGERS 
Castle Street Safirtwiy. WOs. SPI 3SH. 
OeaK-ir. 072X411411. 

A tai lBta! 0722411622 
Eqtoy DIB 337*] 35939 - 2*3 302 

to *CC 682.10 725*4 - 5 73 302 

EuroGUlDln 104.32 110987 - 021 Mil 

■toACC 10744 H4J0t - 0-2I Ijpl 

nut int Dta 130.74 I38J9 - 02* 658 


EqtdiyDlsi 

to ACC 

EuroGUlDln 

-to ACC 

natiintDta 

KM Gth DOT 
to ACC 
Km AmerDOT 
to ACC 
Pac Basin DOT 
to Act 


13074 13029 - 024 658 

217x31 22954 - QJO 658 

7X08 77.74 • OJB 0*6 

7559 80.41 • 007 086 

165.74 175.73 - 017 0*3 

179.75 190571 - 018 083 

22Z72 236.941 * 1.64 034 
22634 240681 . life 034 


StewaMADlp DU 288 97 307.42 - I II J.46 

to Ace 341*8 363.70 - 1-34 1.96 

SnmineDOT 59.79 61*11 - 020 395 

to ACC 7357 78JJ5T - 024 195 

N Am srwd DU 95-38 101.477 , QJO OIK 

-to ACC 10090 107-341 • 032 <109 

GT UNIT MANAGERS 
>6 Hmx 8 Dmadin S4 Leodan EC2M 
4YJ. 071 2204547. Drolhir 071 62*9131 
AltlSpSllS 12020 177-20 - XIO ... 

European 798*0 42250 • Z10 094 

Far East General 196.70 2WA0 * 1Q0 031 

Germany 99JH K3t«l - 070 074 

Global Assets in eo*i -033 zjo 

Global Assets AC 68*7 71M * 074 2.17 


UUlnu • 
InremiHonju 
IntUnmne 
Japan General 
SmBrCOs Dtw 


IM.HJ 117*0 
24950 26670 
7677 81.42 

31400 312*0 
44*5 47.76 


UE Capital Inc 149.10 15930 
to ACC ZSSJJO 272*0 


Ukspecshs 6976 74 19 

US General 10)00 11620 
w wide spec sta 11020 rn .rei 


dan EC2M 
62*9431 
- 2.10 ... 

* 210 094 

* 100 031 

* 070 074 

* 078 2J0 

* 039 317 

- 040 7.17 

. 050 098 

* 072 453 

* 300 ... 
-ft!4 035 
-040 4.13 

- 070 4JD 

- 0J8 1*5 

- I-00 OH 

- mo on 


CARTMORE FUND MANAGERS 
Ganraore House. 16718 Moms* Street 
Undan M3R&M. mi U3 1112. 

Dcofintc fl277 264421. Sernasr 0808 289 3M 
UK Growth Funds 

friush GrOPrBi 41.78 44*«r - 022 IJO 

CuhTrusP 121*3 in.431 *002 '.£» 

fact Inc IIIC 1002b 10752 - 0*2 610 
rilo-AK 2I4J35 22934 -OJB 4.10 

UK Smaller Cos 4Lb2 10254 - 0J9 1*5 
Uicnnte Funds 

Pte f ertnce Share 34.92 36*51 . 045 8.78 

High Inc 3045 3L57t *015 636 

UXEqpliylnc 12308 F3l*4t ♦ 003 4J0 

Global Bond 76» il*tl * 034 5.44 

uuemanoitai Funds 

GoUInd 6491 64*1 * 061 1*8 

Frontier MAftato 40*5 43*1 * 024 027 

Global lac GUt U4*5 127.76 < 0*0 LIS 

UK inn I OR. 17 113*9 -027 095 

Cwnaa Funds 

Americui i%*4 175*0 • on otc 

Europeui si76 8*281 1 OJS 090 

EuroSd Ojips 93.97 94941 <030 ]Jt 

ATbcrkan Enrerg 7182 79.16 - qoi .. 

Hong Rons! 104.9* HUM e 139 1.95 

japan 168.42 179*2 + 0S2 ... 

WOtflc Growth 141*1 151*6 • 2*6 031 

GOVCTT POHN) UNIT MANAGEMENT 
Sfeaddettu Hawse, 4 Book Bridge Uum 
UDdn SEI 2HR. 071 37B 7979. 

Doting 071588052* 


34.92 26*51 . 045 6.78 

3045 3L57t . 015 536 

12308 131*41 * 003 4JD 

JO» 11*4 < 034 S.44 


InU Growth 
Ammon Gth 


118J3 1263* e 006 Q95 
115.95 12401 - on OH 


European Gth 

(488 

73*7 

-017 

082 

German Horftt 

4028 

51*9 

- ais 

092 

Japan Gth 

6299 

67J7 

4 017 


Pacific Inc 

1*8*4 

IJSJ4 

• I-17 

122 

Pacific Smutty 

103*0 

II107 

- 009 


UK Pros UK 

7IJ9 

7X15 

-OXH 

611 

gi amah cm 

4683 

4038 

- 044 

2X0 

UK Small COT 

43*8 

4630 

- 0-3 

2*0 


GRE UNIT MANAGERS 

36 Harbasr Eadunree $4 I*ad*a E1490E. 

071538 9668^^^ 

Cash 13010 13010 ... 5.17 

GIB rated I2IJD 12860 - O.lO 634 

Growth Equity 275*0 2*3*0 -JJO U2 
GuardhlD 407.10 -tHWt - 4.70 Z66 


incoraeiriw 

imematMoal 

Japan Trust 
Managed 

NEb American 
rsdtlc 
PrepShatro 
Small COT 
European 


nun 101*0 - up 3.99 
I49JQ 159.40 - 020 032 
I0L5O 108.40T - 0*0 ... 

251*0 26900 * 090 037 
33040 352.90 * IJO OJH 


European 337 jo jmuo - aio 0*4 

HALIFAX STANDARD TRUST 
MANAGEMENT LTD ' 

PO Bat 600. EtEdtarth BHI5IEW. 
08WB38S68 

Global Advinc 3133 3S35T - 020 1*0 

-to acc 35.lt 3722 -OBJ 1*0 

incAdvine 2877 3a50 - QJO 4J9 

-to Are 29*5 3143 - 0.10 429 

HAMBROS UNIT TRUST MANAGERS 
5 Rankreti Rd. HflOan, BiCMwuoL Ebb. 
Eyries 0277227300. 

Dealing: >277690390 

Canadian 69J6 74JO ♦ (Mi (X74 


Equity income 
European 
inn Sttnatkm 
Japanese 


69J6 74JO ♦ (Mi 074 

106*0 113*01 - 1*0 3.77 

134.10 141*0 -0*0 IJO 
71*6 7623 ♦ Oil ... 


mnSituation 71*6 7623 * 018 ... 

Japanese 113.70 120.90 - 050 ... 

Heath American lOOSO 106*0 * 0*0 006 

Scandinavian 103.10 K3890 - 0*0 a 12 

MkrCH 28J9 JOJDt * 001 2*2 


HENDERSON 

TO Bex 2003. Breanwad. Em 
E ataries 0277227300. 

Peataff 0777234772 
AtnerSmaOer 84*6 9075 

Allan Enterprise I17J3 125.79 

Aueinllan 129*1 U855 

European 357.75 37895 

European Inc 6836 72JI1 


Eures miCb 
Extra Income 


12004 12812 

251.71 267.96 


Family o( Funds 6613 7069 

Fixed 1 merest 55 7* ffl*4 


CVobol Restur 
High Inc 
income Gth 
to Acc 
iiueaunoml 
Japan spcSU 
Japan 
N Arne 


61.16 87.121 

369J4 287*11 
225*5 2*052 
5*834 60427 
217.70 231*8 
11874 20063 
180*6 nO-Wr 
223J1I 237JW 


MdflcSraflrCbs I 6 IJ 1 |73*I 
P>c< GUi 4615 50161 

Smaller cor Dtr I54.I5 I680ir 
Special SICS 34828 26X441 

to Ate 376*9 4BJ71 

Ben olBrntSb HOD 57*6 

Spirit Mine East S3. IX 56*8 


-0.77 ... 

* Ul 0*4 
*055 IJ8 

- QJ5 0.99 
« 022 307 

* 1.13 0*0 

- 1*0 542 

- 0IB 127 

♦ 004 9J9 

• 0*0 1*3 

- 123 1*8 

- 095 3.95 

- 239 3.95 

♦ 121 0*5 

♦ a76 ... 

- 024 ... 

* 1*6 ai5 

- 125 0*8 

* 008 928 

• 014 439 

- 1-32 1*1 

- ZJB JJ5I 

- 0J7 2.4b 

• a 47 075 


HILL SAMUEL UT MAN 
NVA Tuner Adtacoata Rj 
08168* 4355 

BrUUl 84J2 i 

Capital I48J0 IS 

DODar 302*0 32 

European ia«.eo x 

FarEas 227.10 24 

PI tun dal 631*0 67 

GUFlOUHIlK 25.91 2 

H101 Yield 96J9 K 

income 12400 II 

Inti 20310 21 

Japan Tech 5448 S 

rial Resources 58.92 5 

Security 28230 JJ 

Smaller Cot 101*3 10 

Special Sits 127.70 13 

IJS Smaller C01 61.16 « 

IBI FUND MANAGERS 
36 queen » Laodua. EC41 
071489 8*73 

Bril areas 24520 25 

Capital Gwdr 101 JO 10 
1 nv Trusts 122W 12 


UT MANAGERS 
reoata Hoad. Crayton. 

B4J2 9019 - 0*1 2J6 
I48J0 158*01 - OJB 208 

30140 33.40 • Z0O 029 
189*0 20X70 * 090 057 

223.10 242*0 1 ZOO 063 
631*0 675.70 - 620 2*5 

25.91 26911 ... 807 

9639 KUJD -040 83 
1*400 137.90 - 080 3*5 

203.10 217201 . 120 0S2 

5449 58261 . 0.18 ... 

56.92 99*0 *010 090 

28230 301.90 - 1*0 221 
101*0 108*0 - 070 1*0 

127.70 136*01 - 050 2J9 


24520 258.10 * 1*0 1.40 
101J0 106*0 .. 230 

12260 129.10 ... 073 


INVESCO M1M UT MANAGERS 
II ItemoUt Square. Loadon EC2M4YR. 
071626 3434. DeaBt* KOO110733 
UK SpeclaJOT Trusts 

smaller COT 22*7 24291 - 002 1.75 

Specal Ffittures 25.91 Z7J2 - ail 1*7 

•to Acc J0J8 3227 - OlJ 1*7 

General Fundi 

UK Growth 5037 53.98 - 034 242 

Assets Earnings 47J3 71 in - 0J6 2oe 

do ACT 7926 S42I1 - 041 2438 

Managed inves 79*8 asjfe* - tun 140 

Pupoi Children 7Z96 77*1 - 040 1*0 

High Income Funds 

Cunbox 50.12 50121 .. 501 

Extra Inc 76J75 8l^w - 0 la 5*7 

GDI 27*5 29J2 ♦ 011 7 JO 

lltco me Gill 36*7 J94l - 024 376 

MlXUiar 76J2 7820 * 0)7 UO 

Profoence 17*9 I92*t ... 6*7 

UK Income 29630 316*0 - £00 145 

Sector 5redato Funds 

FlMl5ec 51.93 55.17 - 015 1*4 

Property shares 5598 59*7 - 011 223 

Exempt Funds 

E«inW 135.10 142*0 - 1*0 4J4 

Lunwean ACC 109 50 11610 *010 2*6 

European DOT I duo irojo -aio 106 

oraseas Growih Fduds 

American Gth 48*9 51.78 - 028 IJM 

European Pert ICUD 11170 *0» 1J4 

to ACC 10920 114*0 * 020 1J4 

Euro small CDS 2013 21 JO *016 082 
French Growth «e38 72*n • 055 055 

-to ACC 7188 77*31 >058 058 

HtmgK/CMna 6484 69.7ft * 1.47 134 

lnfl Growth 47.97 5091, - 11C6 OBb 

to Acc 47.97 5096 ♦ 005 0*6 

JXDKBKri TbJt 37.94 * WE ... 

AccumUnits 26JI n.W * 002... 

JapanSmlIron 29*6 3043 -011 ... 

Singapore Asean 7103 7&*8 * das 058 

to ACC 71.47 77JS . 046 058 

South East ASl» 209.70 22600 * 280 09B 

USSmUrCbi 10600 ILZ60 *030 ... 

to Arc 107.10 11170 *030... 

Owrseas inttnive Funds 

G tonal Inc (IJO 96J9 »0H 2*o 

I ml BOM 57 J3 58291 * 0*5 666 

KLEINWORT BENSON UNIT TRUST 
LTD 

10 Fendmrdi Sow, Ixradaa Ed. 

071956 6600 Dofing: 071 936 7754 
l name Trans 

cud act 6&7I vtasi • aai 5*4 

Em Income sue 5405 * o*a 7.12 

GDI Yield 119.70 I2L20 *010 791 

Global Income 191 JO msor * 1.713 420 

High Yield 127JD 135*0 ... 647 

SmilrCOTDtT 43*9 46-171 -0116 5-14 

Gopfial Growth Trusts 

AraerSmlirCOT M« 94.77 • aso ... 

Ncnfa American 75.15 79.95 * 026 0.44 

European laujo 137*0 • am o«z 

Euro special 77*0 82.77 • 09| (J» 

General 2S4 to m*ar - aw 3*1 

Japan 334*0 hud *223... 

Japanese Special 177J0 18060 « UO ... 

Master acc 3M.H1 221.40 * 0.40 1.49 

Padfle 34110 258*0 * 3.10 051 

Snullercu 92*6 98*0 * 026 2J4 

UK Equity GO) J2*l 34*91 - 0*3 2*5 

LAS UNIT TRUST MANAGERS 
113 Dnretae Si Etotanpi KH3SKB. 

031550515! ^ 

European 12.19 J6a0 -026 072 

Erin income 2324 24*9 - 023 3*5 


Far East 2321 Me 0 - aw 099 

UicnmeGwai 7039 74*8t *011 3.12 

lnfl Growth 4829 51J7 - 0U7> LQ2 

Japan 51*0 55.ur -006 ... 

Maximum DOT* 10060 102*01 ... 8.15 

KAmer Equity 39.46 41.99 + 013 030 
UK Equity SL22 8L53 -0*3 097 

LAURENCE KEEN UNIT TRUST 
MANAGEMENT 

IWlOTe Hart Yard. Ltodaa SEI.071407 M68 
bKOntcGtmnc SUI 54W -018 4*1 

LEGAL A GENERAL UT MANAGERS 
5 ntat RtaL Holton. Bi otaoc nl tax 
Ere* <3277227300. DeaCnp 0277690345 


Equity DOT 

EquTO" Arx 

Equity UKonte 
European 
Far Eastern 
Fixed interest 
GOt 

GUtalGnomfi 
inti Bond 
Japanese 
Overseas Equity 
noflcGUl 


41020 «6 40 - 2J0 3XC 
772/40 82L70 - 4-50 302 
>7*1 (0427 - OH 529 

94*0 lOOttU - 050 I.7D 
1(090 17120 * ZIO 034 
50*6 51*9 .004 800 

9128 96*0 * 006 6*0 

61*6 65.91 + 0J4 a79 

S7.9S 61*51 . 084 5.40 

5603 59*1 *009 ... 

89*0 9522 *0*1 0*3 

79.45 8422 * 1.43 IJJ 


LLOYDS BANK UNIT TRUST 
MANAGERS LTD 

Montana Hsc. riidton Kent ME44JF. 
0634834313 

Balanced 307JM 326.70 - 3*0 3.13 

■do-ACC 665.10 707/60 -650 3LI3 

ComJEuroOiB saw 

-to ace 53.71 

Extra OTc 23120 

to ACC S6SJ0 

Gennan GOt U3I.40 

to ACC 106.93 

Growth Rm 471*0 

to ACC 471 JO 

Income 432^0 

to Acc 1096-0 

income Fon 4W.10 

to ACC 479.10 

Japan Growth 76*2 

-do-ACC 7689 

MlSerTYUM 5031 

to ACC 54.73 

N American Gen 178.90 

to ACT 206*0 

NAmSmOjIec IS.W 

to ACC 132.40 

Pacflie Basin 193.40 

to ACC 20440 217*0 . 220 0149 

Small COT Rec 29680 301.40 -040 247 

-to Arc 36990 3OTA0 - 050 247 

UK Growth 76*1 81*0 * 080 250 

to ACC 89 JJ 9SX0 • 094 250 

Worldwide GOJ 263*0 28050 • 050 0J0 

■to ACC 38040 11320 <050 0*0 

LONDON « MANCHESTER 
Wteatute Part. Eaacr E*5 IDS. 

0372282673 

General 74.72 9a 17 -a» 3.10 

Income 5250 62.77 - OJJ Wio 

lruemxttonnl 33*4 57.12 * 005 090 

American 58JS 62*4 < 022 040 

Japan 40W 43*6 - OOI ... 

Tb o(inv Trusts 5259 5*43 - 013 2X0 


MAG SECURITIES UD 
Vtesoria Rd. Odredbnl CM IIFB 
Caamtef ScrrieoAtai Deatap: 0245 370390 
American Cm 38470 406J0t * ZJO 092 

to ACC 47460 501*0 » JJO a9Z 

American Rec 195*0 4t0io - 090 osr 

tore* 453.40 478.40 - 1*0 0*7 

Am Sm Cb ACC 11290 12088 .080 015 
Australia Ace 137.10 144.90 • 1*0 liA 

ClpUal 59650 630901 -410 3J0 

to ACC 65820 696.10 - 4.40 JJO 

Commodity ACC 381.80 40380 .030 IJ5 

Com pud Gth 769.90 81420 - 9:00 144 

Dividend 3220 3440 - 050 494 

to ACC 12040 134.10 - 1W 494 

Equity IK 27430 290)04 - 1*0 5.74 

European Dtr 5*40 602or - a*) 5.11 

to ACC 63*0 68.10 - 020 5.11 

EuropeanGea 376 40 mm - un i» 

to AK 47020 49720 - 1*0 1*6 

Extra Yield 343*0 367*0 - 480 521 

to ACC 985.70 HB4* -13.70 5JL 

Fttr Eastern 26050 275 501 • ZIO 1.47 

-do-ACC 542*0 362*0 » 070 1.47 

Fund0(lire' 478*0 50610 - 040 2.49 

-to ACC 863*0 91X30 - 070 2.49 

General 5040 S3J0 - 0*0 «JN 

to Acc 130.70 14040 - 1*0 4*8 

Gth Rid Im 61 60 61*01 • 0.10 8*3 

CO ACC 152*0 15220 < 010 8*3 

Gold 37.10 3920T . 0*0 HO 

to Act 43-40 45*0 <0*0 210 

High UK 23*0 2430 - 030 522 

-CO- ACE B4 Ml 90*0 - 1*0 522 

1 rul Growth 6450 68.49 * 020 1.(8 

to-ACT 11120 117.90 ♦ QJO us 

lnflliK 88*0 93*0 - 020 5*2 

Japan GOT ACC 4070 43.10 - 010 ... 

Japan SDdlf CM 117.70 12440 - 040... 

Midland 48.90 52*0 - 020 4*3 

to ACC 154-50 105JO - 080 463 

Bta m/J KUO 35.40 - 030 355 

to An 52*0 55*0 - 0*0 3*5 

seamdGa 56JO w.iq - 020 4*0 

to-ACC 138.90 146.90 - 0.70 4*0 

Smaller (OT 55*0 ««r -am 180 

to Acc 105.00 111.10 -010 1*0 

Hunee 35*0 37.93 - 020 442 

ChaithnadS 111089 ...1*010 9.72 

amriTundZ 5S*0 598.4CB - 5J0 L35 

Pentidfiei I >21*0 84140 - 9*0 476 

NAAOF Inc 1 145*0 ...t ... 7.93 

to An 3 110502 ... * 1.70 7.92 

MARKS « SPENCER UNIT TRUST 

MANAGEMENT LTD 


PO Baa 410' 
0244 680066 

Lot POT Inc 
-do-Ace 
UKlnennre 
-to acc 


star x. om«qc. 

12920 Otiar - 022 2*4 
14140 151401 -022 264 
106.90 11320T - 070 32? 
11810- 128201 - 070 32S 


MARTIN CURRIE UNIT TRUSTS LTD 
Salazr Own. 10 Carole Terrace. E ta h iart 
EHI2ES. 0)12295252 
EmergMUs 7SJS 80591 * 0*5 0*2 

far East OPWUej 121*0 128.90 * 080 079 

Income Growth W.I5- 73.4B -075 441 

European 6486 68991 * 022 201 

Sth American 5645 f>32 * a» 121 

UKGrowiP 73*2 77.91 - 076 12 

imiGnmh 95.74 91*1 • 021 07s 

ttarttcf W3.30 110*01 - 1*0 479 

l nd Income <183 <7.7S - 0J4 447 


Japan 41*3 4155 *013... 

MERCURY FUND MANAGERS UD 

33 King IMDm 51, EC4R9AS. 97I2S020U 

American 1B6.10 197.40 * 1*0 ... 

to acc 198*0 aim * 1*0 ... 

Cab 100*0 100*0 * 010 6*4 

tore* 128*0 129*0 ... 6J4 

European Gth 19031 20140 -090 034 
tore* an*0 21810 - LH> 034 

General 44010 «A50 - UO 2.77 

tore* 82520 88QJO - 9*0 2.77 

GlobalPtlt 15800 142.90 ... 5.45 

to ACC 149*0 15660 • OAO ?.4J 

tncuiir 131*0 13871# - IJO 821 

toAK 191.70 iHJW -170 521 

imermnonal K*jo jsi-so » 1*0 091 

to-Att 475-30 506.10 • 1.40 09* 
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.»- 

% 

IfW 

ISIJO 

ICO90) -050 


General 

4580 

4572 

- 030 

3*1 


15570 

16510) -0*0 


LrtKnxatkna] 

8067 

8582 

4 0*8 

133 

Near Europe 

129.40 

us*ot , aio 

1.44 

Gth mins 

2540 

25191 

4 001 

LU 

toAK 

13200 

140*01 4 030 

1.44 

Global rep 

3414 

3632 

4 006 

115 

Recovery 

274*0 

29270 - 080 

240 

income Gth 

60*8 

64451 

-031 

546 

toAK 

34290 

3(6*0 - 1X0 

240 

European 

4293 

1567 

4 024 

1.16 

European Inc 

73JO 

77*1 , 031 

102 

GQUFixed nu 

35re> 

2709 

- 003 

5)5 


H98 

96.72 • 041 

302 






Brit Blue Chip 

6901 

7X45 -090 

175 

PRUDENTIAL UNIT TRUSTS LTD 



80iI0 

B60I - 104 

3.75 

51/69 mom H5E. mdrri. Ea<rt 1C.1 3DL 

rtmtoun 

71*6 

7579 - 049 

316 

Ml 4783377. Priecbant 04M 925891 


toAK 

WB 

84.93 -0S5 

XVb 

m MBad Tr“ 

28.41 

30W 

4 006 

1.7E 

Gold General 

64.75 

6907 *097 

131 

Fro Qtl Ran UK 

10098 

HU.W 

•001 

547 

toAK 

65M 

7002 • 098 

331 

to ACC 

104-04 

10404) 

4 001 

547 

Pacific 

8500 

90*7 • 092 ays 

Fin Equhy 

6330Z 

67702 

- X25 

2*0 

toAK 

M*5 

95S5 - 098 055 

Fro Equity Inc 

76*2 

82.1V 

-OJS 461 

UK Smaller Cor 

47*9 

50*7 - an 

I.U 

Pro European 

17016 

1*1.98 

, 0*6 

1*5 

-do- ACC 

5X03 

56*7 - 109 

LU 

Pro Gtobsi Gth 

7246 

79631 

- 001 
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84-17 
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-ais 
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MIDLAND UNIT TRUSTS LTD 
142 Eyre Street 5hdGcU- SI 3RD. 
Deafiof: 07-12 520 BH 


Balanced DOT 
-to Acc 
BttbP DOT 
to-ADC 
European Gth 
to Ac* 

Extra Hlfhinc 

to ACC 

ET-SE 100 index 

-tore* 

Gilt Fixed Inr 
to acc 
W ghYleM 

to ACC 
Income 
to Acc 
Japan Gfli 

to-Aw 
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MORGAN GRENFELL 
FUNDS LTD 


56.12 

6002 

• OOI 

242 

5512 

6002 

» 001 

3.42 

73*0 

79071 

-043 

236 

8365 

89*6 

- 049 

236 

16510 

17520 

*010 021 

377JD 

22L10 


021 

6702 

71*8 

. Q02 

6*1 

1)550 

124*0 


561 

4551 

49.74 

- OJD 


4651 

*7.74 

-030 


5560 

58.98 

* 001 

708 

14590 

15210 


70S 

319.40 

22(00 

- 060 

525 

48091 

5(290 

- (.40 

525 

263 <0 

38I.9W 

- 1.40 

404 

>4800 

586 10 

- Z90 

404 

27020 

38900 

*010 


285*7 

30500 

* 010 


9283 
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• 1.12 

"|J6 

16240 

17480 

• ijo aw 

20 540 

219.70 

• 1*0 
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Gaydnet 071 <2*0113 
American GUI 2050 

Deport UK 10007 

Deport rex 12IJI 

Euro GUV AK 251.70 

fcunipa 11460 

I ml Ota 156*0 

japan Harter 60*0 

UK Equity UK 13830 

toAK 166*0 

ira 1 nd Tracker 13*20 

US Eqlltd Tiler 19Z20 

toAK 202.20 

Aslan Trader HZ90 


MURRAY JOHNSTONE UNIT TRUST 
MANAGEMENT 


INVESTMENT 


♦ OJID 049 
... 5.16 

* 001 816 

- 050 ... 
*010 ... 
* 0-20 ... 
-017 ... 
-040 827 
-0*0 827 

- 1*0 362 

• OM 127 

♦ 060 IZ7 

. UO 1*0 


7WeTONBeSt.< 
American Inc 
European 
Olympiad 
Global Bond 
smaller co« 
Equity income 
UK Growth 


aqpwGZ IPX. 0345 090 433 
IMJO 173JDT *020 271 
W-27 6070 - 0*2 125 

SI-15 SL60) , 009 090 

4817 48*91 * 030 7*1 

59.90 61.49 - 006 1.92 

88*8 9107 - 1*1 525 

79*4 92*0 - 089 1*4 


NM UNIT TRUST MANAGERS LTD 
The BBm Centre. North Harbean 
Furanadh. Entarta 0705 372222. 

Dcaflur 0705 3871JO 

American ak <ir» 5021 *019 076 

Australian AK 28S.W *070 * 4.60 ... 

Omsctence 62J5 66*4 - 093 1*8 

toAK 66.95 71.45 * 100 1*8 

European 167*0 178.7D * 050 123 

toAK 17860 19070 *060 123 

Etta Income KL07 7478 -016 6J3 

to Acc HfiJO 112-30 - 023 6-33 

Far Eon GUI 14620 15020 * J*0 0*8 

cat Fid Inc 57.45 6081 * 000 7*8 

G6M 2924 JI.44 . 074 ... 

toAK 31*9 33*6 * 079 ... 

income 4072 53 03 - 025 5*6 
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I n t er nauuij l 272)9 3003 * 015 090 

to ACC 4022 43.15 * 022 090 

Jap Sm Cot ACC 253.90 270*0 » UO ... 

S pore Mly ACC 152-80 163.80 - ado ... 

SnlUrCDSACC 23.49 2525 - 0*8 202 

special SOT 30.98 jjji -010 1*6 

toAK 35-39 3802 -011 IJ6 

T0*JD 6623 3064 - 014 ... 

toAK bbM 7134 - 015 .. 

N A P UNIT TRUST MANAGEMENT LTD 
35 FWak St MMctaatr MZ2AF. 

Ml Ul 53U 

NAP UK Growth 6499 M.H - 0J7 301 

IWGttFXdlnl 73.11 77*7 * 017 897 

N8P Higher Inc 177.90 I8UDT - 050 5*7 

MSP UR Income 4SJ7 102*0 -051 AM 
NAP mu 83.14 89.40 - 001 222 

NAP Smaller Cm m« 75JO -047 Iflr 

NEWTON FUND MANAGERS 
2 Itadna Bridge. Inodoa SEI 9 Ra. 
0714074404 

General 15485 16471 - 029 159 

Global 26096 277*2 * 0*0 Ul 

□mwtti 100.73 107.17 - 030 2-50 

Income . 192*1 304271 - 047 423 

lnri Band 12815 13633 * 1.43 874 


PEARL UNTT TRUST 
PQ Bo* 500 Pdcrimai 
0733470470. DcaEng: ( 
Growth low 

toAK 23090 

Income 20840 

In* Equity 2UJD 

toAOT 22640 

Erato aoj.TO 

toAK 421.10 

UK 111*25 ACC UJ2 

UK Incnmc 5875 

UKSnribCotfc 689S 

New Europe acc 6088 


UD 

■k PE26BR. 

WO 62*577. 

14030 - 1*0 286 
243*0 -UO Ub 
22220 - 1*0 ISO 
22000 - 020 1.17 
24080 - 020 1.17 
Z209O - 2.10 2.72 
447.90 - 4 20 2.72 
M.40 - 047 119 
KLBT - 0H 149 
7122 -026 1*1 
64.77 - 037 1*7 


PERPETUAL UNIT TRUST 
48 Hart Sued. Herder au Thames. 
0491417000 

Allan 5 ml tr HU S4Z3 9009 » 

FEFGOl UK 92JI 9873 « 1 

Inti COt 436*1 46891 * 

ineome 274*5 29375 - 

wwMeReanr 271.70 son ♦ 

American Gth 19175 3HJ2 * 


Inti Era era cor ihlm 180U 
FIT EX* Gth 180*1 192*3 


European (Kb 
UKCrowTO 
tughjocnm* 
japanerooth 


M888 11845 
69*2 74.46 
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I63J6 I742S 


* l.ro 029 
‘OJb 1.46 
*821 075 
- 1*7 un 

* 1.45 iJb 

* 111 001 

* L» 027 

* U3 03z 

* 0*3 1.16 
-029 120 
*007 4.90 

* 1*9 001 


PROLIFIC UNIT TRUST MANAGERS 
Waflteook Hxc 25 Wabnk L ira doa 
EC4NSLD. Data 0600262443 
internttlaiiu 165*0 175*0 * 010 093 
HJfih incnme KMJD 11090 -070 3*1 
CtareCIU 108.10 113*0 • QJO 873 

Fir EX* moo 30X20 * 810 019 

PROSPERITY UNIT TRUST 


1 SeMiaal Hie Stt MaUxtBree, Karri 
MEI4IXX. 0622674751 
American 4847 51*6 * 029 057 

Enraging HOT 59JS 6103 « 096 OM 


Pm OTU 148-93 

Pro um Sm Co 6330 
Pro Japanese 14567 
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Pro Padfle MM TOM 
ProPre mi Inc (941 
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ROTHSCHILD FUND 
LTD 

St SwOTfarii Lane. Data 
Doting: 071 634298IN 
Income 14808 
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America Income 49974 
to ACC 53296 

S mar UK COT 24827 
NC European Rt mud 


14893 1593*1 ,060 1-36 
6330 67,70 » 0*4 095 

145*7 155.791 * 007 ... 
14326 ISOOI « 1.1<J 047 
ro*4 7 5331 » 074 1*6 
49-41 5L4S ... 7.44 
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management 


159-79 - 1.4J L79 
232*5 - 049 ... 
9837 - 040 2AI 
49Z88 ♦ 291 058 
57244 4 238 056 
286.13 . 0-72 1JW 
26S. 19 4 OI0 1*3 


SAVE « PROSPER GROUP 

16-22 Western Rd. RnroAml RMI 3LB- 

0708 7664*6 or 0800 929929 (IFAa tab* 


Amer Inc Gth 
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toAK_ MAC 69 JJ *0»... 

Fixed 1 merer Sliz Sb*a 4 elm g.70 

toACC 6JW 67.11 ♦ Oils 8711 


63*0 68*51 * 078 ... 

64.92 69J4 . 0» ... 

- U-12 5603 ♦ 004 870 

_toAc: 63*4 67.11 * 0*5 870 

GUi Income HH.D 11041 *001 835 

toAC C 141*5 14938 » 003 855 

Income 3®jj j| i.jj . a n 

toACC 84872 903.18 - 201 4*0 
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to-An: SZ09 3536 - 013 

Japan Smilr COT S3S.I1 357.461 * 0.96 
to-A« 135.79 35817 . 046... 

PadOcGth U209 87.5bf ♦ l/a 055 

to- Att 8468 90*9 , 1.46 0-55 

Smaller Cm laoiTo 191741 - an ijo 

toA K 207*9 221*9 - 012 IJO 

iireyo 8X57 09.M *0*0 ... 

.toAK 84A1 90*4 . 0,tc ... 

UKEqahy 19532 200551 - cus UO 
-4o-ACC 36108 38&2I - am 

USSraOrOn I2JJB UIJ7 * OB2 

toAK 123*3 131*7 ♦ 0*2 ... 

wmidW 6660 7IJBT *0*3 |,76 

toAK 7028 74.96 4 OJD 1.78 

^OTTMW^AMICABLE unit trust 

M?Sl 

EgnttyUiaime 41.7* 4cw - 0J2 ub 

EOuhyStrMOTf 6060 6454 - 053 7*5 
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Germany attacks 
steel rivals over 
state subsidies 

By Tom Walker “ ' ' “ “ 

and Colin na*brough ■ Britain argues swingeing cuts must 

the German steel industry, avoid British Steel, which has reduced its 
Europe's biggest, wflj today workforce to 45,000 from 250,000, and 

O KSSS S to should focus on Germa ”y- Spain and Italy 

su te-con troUed steelmakers to 

continue to operate, though Ekostahl, the east German Duisburg yesterday in prc 
etteoweW bankrupt. mitt. is furthermore not ea>- over plans to cut jobs. 

The bitter German attack nomicafly viable and should Tim Sainsbuiy, the indu 

will accompany an attempt by have been dosed, the minister, will signal that 
European Community indus- Federacdai. the Italian steel rationalisation plan must 
try ministers to agree on the association, said. include swingeing cuts at l 

most radical reshape in a Germany could lose 40,000 ish Steel, which has alre 
dec ~5 °‘ ? ur0 P es bdea- steel jobs over the next four borne massive layoffs. ’ 
guered steel industry. Minis- years, from a Community total former nationalised BS i 
ters are holding a “crisis nearing 100,000. Angered at plpyed a quarter of a mil] 
councu" in Brussels to consid- the prospect of bearing the worker in the seventies, 
er a £700 million rescue brunt of the adjustment Ger- day, the workforce is dowi 
package from the Commis- many's mainly private sector 45.000. Steel production 
sion and massive jobs cuts. steel firms have decided to been reduced to about 1 

1 taly's steelmakers last night launch offensives against their million tonnes, 
made a pre-emptive attack on state-controlled rivals in the Britain wants cuts focu 
ihe German accusations of EC and eastern Europe. on Spain, Italy and, imj 

3 inefncency. noting that CalculationsbytheGerman tantly, Germany. British of 
wdckner. the German steel steel industry show that Ilva, als note that German indu 
firm forced to seek court the Italian steel group, lost is haemorrhaging money; 
protection from its creditors in DM3 billion in the last two Krupp-Hoesch combine is 
December, was still operating, years, with 1992 losses run- ing DM1 million a day anc 
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Renault to 
go alone on 
van project 

Renault, the state-controlled 
French carmaker, has agreed 
with the administrative receiv¬ 
ers of DAF and its British 
offshoot Leyland DAF to take 
sole control of the Renault- 
DAF “Excel" van project 
Under the deal, Renault will 
provide continued work for 
two thirds of the 30(Hnrong 
British engineering team, cur¬ 
rently based at Wash wood 
Heath. Birmingham, but only 
for a limited period. 

The agreement means that 
no vehicle production is Kkety 
in Britain. But 190 members 
of the UK engineering team 
will be offered work for three 
to nine months, after which 
they may be able to relocate to 
France, 

Matsushita 
head quits 

Akio Tanil the president of 
Matsushita Electric, has unex¬ 
pectedly resigned, saying he 
was taking responsibility for 
Matsushita's involvement in a 
lending scandal last year. 

Analysts, however, believe 
he is being partly blamed for a 
76 per cent tall in consolidated 
net profit to Y12.6 billion 
(£74.5 million) in the final 
quarter of 1992. 

Payout held 

Fairway Group, the supplier 
of computer and stationery, is 
maintaining hs annual divi¬ 
dend at 3.15p, with a pro¬ 
posed unchanged final payout 
of 2.15p. But pre-tax profits 
fell to £1.51 million (£1.77 mil¬ 
lion) in the year to end-De- 
cember on turnover up to 
£29.3 million (£19.8 miltion). 

Tops issue 

Tops Estates, the retail proper¬ 
ty investment group, is seek¬ 
ing £15.6 million via an issue 
of 7.5 per cent convertible un¬ 
secured loan stock, at lOOp 
per pound nominal of stock. 


Ekostahl, the east German 
mitt, is furthermore not eco¬ 
nomically viable and should 
have been dosed, foe 
Federacdai. the Italian steel 
association, said. 

Germany could lose 40,000 
steel jobs over the next four 
years, from a Community total 
nearing 100,000. Angered at 
foe prospect of beanng the 
brunt of the adjustment Ger¬ 
many's mainly private sector 
steel firms have decided to 
launch offensives against their 
state-controlled rivals in the 
EC and eastern Europe. 

Calculations by the German 
steel industry show that Ilva, 
the Italian sled group, lost 
DM3 billion in trie last two 
years, with 1992 lasses run¬ 
ning at the equivalent of 20 
per cent of turnover. The 
smaller CSI steel holding 
group of Spain lost DM2.5 
billion over the past 2 years, 
with 1992 losses equal to 30 
per cent of turnover. Ilva 
produces about 11 million 
tonnes of crude steel a year. 
CSI about 5 millio n. 

Klodcner was forced to seek 
court protection despite a 
loss/tumover ratio of only 9 
per cent last year. But German 
steelmakers are calling for 
“unfair" competition from 
state-owned steel firms in 
Eastern Europe to be brought 
under control too. preferably " 
through export quotes. Thou¬ 
sands of German steelworkers 
downed tools for an hour and 
a half in the Ruhr town of 


Ofgas revises its 
evidence to MMC 


By Patricia Tehan 


OFGAS, the gas industry reg¬ 
ulator, has been forced to 
revise its evidence to the Mo¬ 
nopolies and Mergers Com¬ 
mission over British Gas’s rate 
of return on its pipeline assets. 

Ofgas submitted its new 
evidence last month and has 
not yet derided whether to 
make it public Its initial 
evidence, made public in De¬ 
cember. was surged to criti¬ 
cism from British Gas, City 
analysts, industrialists and 
academics. 

A spokesman for Ofgas 
confirmed it had been asked to 
provide further evidence to foe 
MMC 

Bin Hetherington. assistant 
director of competition and 
tariffs at Ofgas, said the regu¬ 
lator was asked to clarify and 
elaborate on its evidence by 
the MMC He said Of^as 
received “a lot of constructive 
comment" from foe City, in¬ 
dustry and academics, includ¬ 
ing some new research that 
took a fresh approach to the 
debate over capital asset pric¬ 
ing and bad thrown new light 
on it 

In its first evidence Ofgas 
argued that British Gas 
should make a return of 2Jj to 


5 per cent on transporting its 
own and other companies gas 
through its pipelines. 

That compares with foe 
present 4.5 per cent rate of 
return imposed by Ofgas in 
1989 and British Gas claims 
that it needs 6.7 per cent to 
maintain and improve its 
network. 

Despite the criticism over 
the rate of return figure, Mr 
Hetherington said the revised 
evidence did not change 
Ofgas’s conclusions 
drastically. 

BZW described the first 
Ofgas evidence as “a very poor 
effort" and predicted that Brit¬ 
ish Gas would not have too 
much problem pulling it to 
pieces before the MMC. 

Merrill Lynch said: “Ofgas 
has not been rigorous in its 
approach and has strewn fig¬ 
ures around without indicat¬ 
ing which ones are critical." It 
could see “no logical and/or 
concise argument for the final 
condusion derived that an 
appropriate cost of capital is 
between 2.5 to 5 per cent" 

The MMC is due to com¬ 
plete its work at foe end of 
April and will rule then on the 
rate of return. 
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Duisburg yesterday in protest 
over plans to cut jobs. 

Tim Sainsbuiy, the industry 
minister, will signal that any 
rationalisation plan must not 
include swingeing cuts at Brit¬ 
ish Steel, which has already 
borne massive layoffs. The 
former nationalised BS em¬ 
ployed a quarter of a million 
worker in the seventies. To¬ 
day, the workforce is down to 
45,000. Steel production has 
been reduced to about 16.3 
million tonnes. 

Britain wants cuts focused 
on Spain, Italy and, impor¬ 
tantly, Germany. British offici¬ 
als note that German industry 
is haemorrhaging money; foe 
Krupp-Hoesch combine is los¬ 
ing DM1 million a day and its 
rival Thyssen DM3 million. 1 
Mr Sainsbuiy will question , 
plans by Spain to replace 
aging mills with a new plant 
in the Basque region, effect¬ 
ively negating capacity cuts. 

The ECs special steel envoy, 
Fernand Braun, has talked to 
every leading steel company in 
Europe and impressed upon 
them the need to cut capacity 
by 30 million tons in crude 
steel and 20 million tons in 
rolled produce to bring output 
back in line with demand. But 
so far, there are firm commit¬ 
ments by the industry to meet 
onfy about a third of Mr 
Braun's demands. 

Meanwhile, Britain opposes 
plans to place quotas on 
imports of eastern European 
steel products for three years. 



Bigger slice of the cake: Michael Heseltine is encouraging companies to set up employee share ownership plans 


ProShare 
to play 
role in 
BT offer 

By George Sivell 

CITY EDITOR 

PROSHARE, the body that 
took over the cause of small 
shareholders from the Wider 
Share Ownership Council, in¬ 
tends to pla y a part in the 
forthcoming BT3 share offer. 

Geoffrey Maddrell. chief 
executive, said ProShare in¬ 
tended to offer “advice and 
after-sales service”, as well as 
teach people what 
“shareholding is all about". 
The intention was “to lead 
people to the market”. 

Mr Maddrell said ProShare 
was talking to the Securities 
and Investments Board about 
“a new breed of advisers". 
Investors “wanted to get in¬ 
formation from someone who 
was not working for a com¬ 
mission”. He pointed to US 
merchant banks' practice of 
working for fees rather than 
commissions as the direction 
the UK was likely to take. 

ProShare yesterday cele¬ 
brated its first birthday, with 
Michael Heseltine, the trade 
secretary. The occasion was 
used to launch ProShare’s 
company sendees division, 
which will encourage private 
investors and help companies 
to set up employee share 
ownership schemes. 

Research by ProShare 
shows that executive share 
option schemes have been 
adopted fay 97 per cent of 
large companies and 82 per 
cent of smaller ones. This 
compares with foe 37 per cent 
of large companies and 16 per 
cent of small ones that have 
adopted employee profit shar¬ 
ing schemes. The equivalent 
figures for save as you earn 
share option schemes are 80 
per cent and 30 per cent 

More than 57 per cent of 
companies want to increase 
the number of individual 
shareholders. 


Profits fall 
at Alfred 
McAlpine 

By Carl Mortished 

SHARES in Alfred McAlpine 
fell 5 per cent to 131ponnews 
of a final dividend cut from 
5.8p to 3.5p and a foil in pre¬ 
tax profits for the year to end- 
October from £9.3 million to 
£5.6 million. The profit comes 
after exceptional costs of £2 
million relating to closures 
and redundancies. The total 
dividend is 6.5p compared 
with 10.3p. Earnings per 
share fell from 14.1p to 5.1p. 

Construction made an oper¬ 
ating loss of £1.3 minion, after 
a foil in turnover from £395 
million to £344 million. 
Housing brought in £2.6 mil¬ 
lion with minerals and Ameri¬ 
can operations both contribut¬ 
ing £1.9 million. McAlpine 
sold 1.259 units at an average 
£81,000, which is likely to rise 
to E83.000 this year. 

Borrowings were £28 mil¬ 
lion at year-end and net assets 
£170 million. Net debt is set to 
rise to an average £65 million 
in 1993, due to the buy-in of a 
minority interest in foe 
Homes Division for £5.5 mil¬ 
lion and a £14 million cash 
outflow into construction. 
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HoMdntor of Bm maome-namad Dureuam to Rtdc 3J) of Bm tasal- 
conuuny Utands pewtnn a dM- venty Rnlm 1986. that a Mmftnq 
dend tocredUma.ThertadBorsof of Bm CredKon or Etoaad 3IB7 
Bm compdny are reo ul rei L no or Ibntted Ml bo ImM M Price 
before ssBd March 1993 to suf>- Watosimoao. No 1 London bmk 
mo meto prooto of deM to Bm London SE1 SQL on 13 Maecfi 
wadornoned tan ninweii of 3A 1993 at n am. The Rocelvenr 
Onnctad JBaeo. London W3 1EP report wU be praoeniod to Bm 
the HaiMdalor at Bm cn m p miy . meeting and Ok Opport u n it y 
and. If ao I’ o mmatod. to w— gtwn m elect a committee to rep- 
socii further cutoffs or produce resent Bm creditors. 

■nrti docuneniary er other evt- A osOKr wa be eidimid to 
dnun as may fnw to Bm Mom- veto ai Bm meetma only If deBdto 
tow to be nece ss ar y, a cred i tor In wrttmo of me deM rtobnsii to 
Who has not crowd his deM Be one to htai by me wni—uy 
before the dole mouiK aied shove urn ton ffwn m Bm stotob 
is am owned m dtooah. tor mats nratwri al no I London 
resooti Bint he ban nol psrtU- Bridge. London 8E1 90- nobdar 
Pdtod In U. Bm im dtvtdend or Bmn iZjOO neon tm Ihe buatnem 
any Mar dividend declared day before Bm day tteed tar Bm 

before Ills dtai is proved. .. and Bm cmnn Has boon 

Date: 19th Frtnwy 1993. arnmnad to mn Um e utoi 
I FRAKBES. LiQUIUATOR- btoOiveBCy RUtos 1906. CPMai of 


Price Watnrhause. No I London 


NOTICE B HEREBY OntEM repainted llquldtaor by me 
Panunnl la Soctton 98 of Bm tomrcfmMare. 
tondven cy Art 19M that a The ff—dapr dwi notice pur- 
MEETING Of Bm OtUd IDMU at ■ auanl to Ruto4.ie2Aof me tasoi- 
Ba mm POSBOd Osn—m VD ww Rdn iMt that Bm 
Pa held on IOBi search 1993 at creditor, of Ihe ahova company 
The Old Bakery. Low Gower mad send On—, In witl—a of 
Road. Ramon. Hmis. RGB SEA any oabn agahai me company to 
M 13-00 noon far me parptams Bm Ba—dor. at Bm above 
memtoned In Deatons 99 ct sea of addrem tor aa March 1993 wtuch 
Bm sM ACL M Bm tost day tor provtaa claims. 

NOTICE V FURTHER OWEN The nquMBtor also atom noBoa 


3a£* C M " ,m tors who ash Bm R aoNuera for a 

Jo nd jAa mdatore_ COMPANY LIMITED cow at Bm —aw adken. 

NUT^ Tito dtvidend to Company Nutabrr: 2035611 OedBora may void ftaw m 

am^Bd to be to Bm realm TDwkjm FTMAY . lawi or by pre sor sad a prow 

°f ns. oomzhn. Nonce to hereb y should be todoed wdh me adndn- 

tom Btammol to S.17B at Bm latreffve recef-cre IT pose— 

IN THE MATTER OF AO 1988 ma» before me BWollna. A aacurao 

BOOK BARGAINS LIMITED . *■ The aposss smsnad company u a lto s to ew Baed lo vote onfy m 

AND IN THE MATTER OF h **„ l ff wM * paymssd H O* r es pec t of Bm bota P CB Of any) of 

T HE INSO LV ENCY A CT 19B6 a< ” uiJ ' - hfs.deb ts after d ad m itufl the va iue 

NCmCE IS HEXSSV C9VEN “■ “■ own W IWuiunoe. Of Ms SotfiuBy m CMMM fry 

that wa. Sidney Angola jactomn M ?" e Z2mfSSSta£ , nEf2251l htm - Cf^Wofr w h o a re wholly 
of Cramt w ff House. FUuwd “** f l * ™ paymss tf ftm B m shares —cured are nol cntatal to be np- 
toM^OTltolMbpWDV ta •"*«*«> to CA2*XX> and Bm romroad or lo vote. 

SbmS ibtoHB?Batofflh rr * oiut * Q “ WtmU tg such pas- Dated Bm 33 day 
Homo. Wat ersi de. LotataaEia *** <* ea °fe? l . w * a *** “ of Fahruary 1990. 


DontnpMm. FJPA nr 4. trmnston to ns dto ss and thal a of me reld ftoinoany oo Z7lh Jan- 
C ha rtarhow Square. Umdon. eredffor who does not snare a nary 1993 tor Bm Creditor*. 
CUM d£N to BMMdmsd U act as Ml tor Bm dam mcfd tonad wm NOTICE B ALSO HEREBY 
the nutoJUd taMdvency ProcBdo- no* he nduded to Bm OVEN that the Cramma of the 
oar pursuant tp Sectton 98 cats) amtattaL above-irenad cmapany. width to 

of the *sM Act wtm wn tamtoh Tto oosaoaw to PMe to psy mi ne—d vtdunmrttor wound op. are 

Creditor* won such tatospsnnon isa Known oadtoore In fidL req — rea. on or batere me am dsy 

aa army may require. 19 February 1993 of Aprs 1993. lostmd to Bmlr fun 

DATED Bda lOm day RKhord viemr Vefttareh Itotrhlm forenanma and armrav, their 

Of February 1993. Liquidator addremos and d cj gl p da ns . fUfl 

BY ODOCH OF TUB BOARD - parUCtdara of theta debts or 

Vota—VM TUbtap. etstomana me nattwa and 

F™££r r VSf. - THE B4BOLVENCY ACT 19B8 

THE INSOLVENCY RULES 1986 BCRKENHEAD COUNTY COURT g gn 


United Biscuits bags Phileas Fogg 


RULE 6.13W1) NOTKX OF NO. 179 OF 1993 fSwooU puc. OrmrY hm. 

AFPOtNThaafTOF TmjOTEE MICHAEL DA^ROWLAND LnwIOO wSvOcSj | 

PETER WIL LIAM BANKRUPT asm, paafetfi I lot nr Waterside. 

aeOROE PATTEN hi acEonmnce w»M* 6.134 LS*»El49aNttm UomdSro 

Hi gh Cour t Nol 11823 of 1992 at the Insolvency Rules 1986. afTbesald Ckammny.Td^lfw 
NOTICE B HEREBY GWEN We. David L Morpm and Peter H matured Im mw iTwiUni 
mm L Mrtvyn Laurence Rove tarndaU of Tourtm Rosa* Go- JSnma Sdd uSSfctoSm^^S 
PGA of Mean. EBoL WoeMr Al P O Bat BIO. Friary Cou rt. 66 SSSnalhr orbymS^Srttare^ 
Row. LSdara Houaa. aao QtdcmMl Fnare. Lo n don EC3N revMb 

Ktaamosy Road. London. NW9 2NP. sfve notice thal we were „ az mchtttMmd 

0B8 waa auootatad Trutoee of appended John Tntotoea m Bank- S «n>ll m roS 


By Carl Mortished 

A STORY of unlikely success 
in the wreckage of a north¬ 
ern industrial town opened a 
new chapter yesterday when 
Derwent Valley Foods, own¬ 
er of the Phileas Fogg snack 
business, was sold to United 
Biscuits for E24 million. 

The company, which em¬ 
ploys 300 people on the site 
of a former steelworks 
Medomsfey Road in Con- 
sett, Co Durham, m alting 
tortilla chips and mignon 
morceaux. made profits of £2 
million last year on sales of 
£24 million. It has borrow¬ 
ings of £3 million. 

David Hearn, managing 
director of KP Foods Group. 
UB’s snack division, said the 
strong Phileas Fogg brand 
would benefit from foe finan¬ 
cial and distribution muscle 
of KP. Derwent's premium- 
priced product, with its dis¬ 
tinctive packaging based on 
the Jules Verne character, is 
aimed at adults, unlike most 
snack foods, and sold mainly 

in supermarkets. 

But KP believes it can 
expand sales beyond foe 
chattering classes, through 
its network of distribution to 
newsagents, smafi retailere 

and public houses. The sale 
is subject to apprm^ by 
Office of Fair Trading bu[ 
Mr Hearn is confident mat 
Derwent’s small market 








•nr* 
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Snapped up; UB will take Fogg into new markets 


share will not raise competi¬ 
tion issues. UB has about 40 
per cent of the made market 

The deal marks the climax 
of a spectacular sales and 
marketing success story for 
Roger McKedmie, wbo set 
up the business in 1982 with 
seed capital of £235,000 from 
3i, the venture capital group, 
and government grants of 
£100.000. The product took 
off almost instantly, with 
sates In the first six months of 
£500,000 and a E60.000 prof¬ 
it the second year. 

According to David Wi¬ 


liams of 3i, Derwent is its 
biggest success to date in 
start-up businesses. The ven¬ 
ture fund liked the team 
because It was experienced 
— Mr McKechme was for¬ 
merly a marketing director 
al Tudor Crisps and Ray 
McGhee, a partner, had an 
advertising background. 

Over the period. 3i 
pumped about £2 mill ion 
into the company and the 
value of its 25 per cent stake 
Iras grown 60 per cent a year 
over the past 11 years. 

The Phileas Fogg brand 


has crossed the Irish Sea and 
penetrated France and Aus¬ 
tralia but has yet to make it 
around the world. Expan¬ 
sion in Britain is expected to 
be followed by investment 
on the Continent and Ameri¬ 
ca. Mr McGhee notes that 
the company's £1 million an¬ 
nual spend on advertising is 
equivalent to what KP pro¬ 
bably spends on one product 
in a year. 

Messrs McKechnie and 
McGhee and their partners, 
John Pike and Keith GUI. are 
taking £9 million in United 
Biscuit shares and the rest in 
cash. Mr McKechnie stands 
to earn £7 million from the 
sale of his 32 percent stake. 
He is to join the board of KP. 

Mr Hearn of KP is keen to 
emphasise that Derwent is 
to be tun by its present man¬ 
agement as an independent 
business. Mr McKedmie be¬ 
lieves the new owner will sup¬ 
port foe existing operations 
in ConsetL whose success has 
acted as a magnet for other 
new businesses since the 
collapse of the steelworks. 

The employees also stand 
to benefit from their shares, 
offered in Ueu of cash bonus¬ 
es in the early days when 
money was tight. A savin gs- 
related share scheme has 
added to the employee stake, 
which now totals 5 percent 
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16 Pebrnaiy 1993. 
Dated im* 19 day 
at Frmnv 1993. 


28 January 1993. 

David LtowAyn Morga n 




At mi nv tanwmii vTiv ten. 3. The ManAory dedarethai of Joint Admm to tra nv a Brertw 

mrv 1993 re re Damn. directors' and Bw auditors - 

NOTICE IS ALSO 1 HEJOEDY reiMUt required OF *.173 of the 

GIVEN mat nm creorerart Bm “Id Art are avaUania tor tame- VINCENT LONNRO PERMING 
■taw-nmalOiaamr vttkhk Bern to the ctowany-n realStored SALON UMT EO 

office al Rtvovlay Hasan NurMno NOTICE IS HEREBY CBVEN 
S^«grtota?ta9hre £?”*- 03 HroUtarton Road, pursuant to Section 98 at The 

Sami 993Jloind totoSrfS Stototou. MMa—v Insolvency Art. 1986. Oua a 

TBS sal. I*tiun of Ow credHnra of me 

addrema* bm run 4 Any credncr of Uw cooawny abow-namro Cranoany win be 

Damcuare of uteto- ftahtm or “*>’ «* any Ona wBMn Ova held al Ihe office* or Leonard Cur- 
5S..5. mat, IM urn* M wreta taK—Hy toODwtoq IT 111 6 Co . Mtuatod M 30 CJOt- 
aditaeBta of Beta sodrtfora at rreruary 1993 aMly to UN coital Dourne Terrace. (2nd FloorI. 
w. m. under a. 176 at l—r anld Art tor an London. W2 6LF. on Frtday. the 

i.a— order prcHbmg IN payment. SUi day M March. 1993 M 12J» 

FdCood PuaT Oroy kn Osaroe Adam*. Djreggr. _ noon for mr puipoh* orowtad 

Landau WC1V (HZ m»i Brian ,or 8w re W al m 

of Bur uv Gorepany. ana if so ean ®* towrtef al Ba offices of 

req ui red l* MW towiUm Leonard Curtto & Co, 30 East- 

from the mm Ltoamtan. are, David ooume Terracv. Lo ndon wa 

Dittany Maawi o f Mort on Thornton 6LF. between the hour, of 10.00 

J'jy 1 *:. 47 wn and 4.00 mu on the re™ mm-, 
or ctSnailinhUMtad pto SSS? 1 ? A “S*- Hett n* 50 mretog Be MeeBng 
■ a ^ fordsture ALl I HD wa* of Credttare. 

tJtTL ? aXS'S?.,?,, c* fr a n o Nn la n Liquidator of Gaba Dated the 18— on 

~ ^ rn-Mim of tamfftors held on V-SMITH. Director. 

ajufla.T.7 ^^- - 18th February 1993. - - ■ ■ 

DATED thto 19 day 

£?5r, . of Fahruary 1993 

lZjAOBMM B. MILLS Ptadd John Maaon. Uguktalm-. " Ml1 ^— 1 


THE 

BRITISH 

RAILWAYS 

BOARD 

hereby give advance notice in 
accordance with Section 54 of the 
Transport Act 1962, that they plan, 
subject to the provisions of Section 
56 of the Act, to withdraw the 
passenger train services from Dover 
Western Docks Station, and from 
the lines between Archcliffe 
Junction and Dover Western Docks, 
and between Hawkesbury Street 
Junction and Dover Western Docks, 
in the County of Kent. 

British Railways Board 
Euston House 
23 Evercholt Street 
London NW1 1DZ 


THE INSOLVENCY RULES 1966 
RU LE 4.106(1) 

WINTER WORLD LIMITED 

U^EBYOVENOTIKmil I 


The Inaotvoncy Art 1986 
LANTERN RESTAURANT 
(BUSHEY) LIMITED 
On LMiddanon) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY OVEN 
thal John Cotin ShunJewa-Bi of 
Shutncwarth A CO.. SO KmcrafL 
Loutfuon. Emx. K3IO 3P8. wa* 
asoainlad Uqiddatw or (ho aald 
conmany by thr DNnm on 
llttti February 1993. 

Dated this 2srd day 
of FMtruary 1993. 

J.C SBumeworth. I Iqidnator 


tajotvnqi Pi tatldaifr . of Stay conmany by mo creature on 
Hayward.8BakarStrarLLondon imti FMruory 1993. 

W1M IDA. waa toWOlntad Utod- Dated this 23fd day 

daur of mo abooa namod com- of FMroay 1993. 

pmr on 19 February 1993- Al J.C. snumoworth. LUiddaur 

(MbtoaoddatatoMunidbesenito -———_ 

are al lha atom add rem . Tho maotvcncy Art 19B6 

AH oredUore who bare M ROMA TRANSPORT LIMITED 
alraody done re are mvtted to an , 

pram Bu»r debt* tnwmtoa to tlm. NOTICE B HEREBY CBVEN 

No lUrmar atfvartlBaatad of Bnrt- that John OoUn Shuntoworth of 
taoon to Drove deb— wO Slmulrwarth A Co.. 20 HUUrofL 

ba gtoran. Loucnun. Esw. IGIO 2PS. was 

1—Of 33 Fern e ry 1993 anatntad t laiddatac er Bse said 

R Hoettna. l. t qmd—r. Oomnany by the creditors on 

18th Frtneiy 1993. 

Dated Bus 23rd day 

THE IN SOLV ENCY ACT 1986 of Fefenuay 1993. 

STONEWELL__ J.C. ShuttUwofth. UwtaBr 


PRESERVATION LIMITED 
IN LIQUIDATION 
TAKE NOTICE THAT L David 
John Mason of Morton Thornton 
tb co- Tomngtan Houre. 47 
HolyweB HU. K Albana. Hert- 
fortWtHr AU l HD waa 
aonotnlad Ltouktasor ef StonaweD 
Prmervaltan UmitM by a r a aolu 
Boo at the mrenn q or u e d itors 
held on ITih February 1993. 

dated this 19 nay 

of Feomary 1993 

Davtd John Maaon. Ltotddator. 

THE INSOLVENCY ACT 1986 
BA YON LIMITED 
IN LIQUIDATION 
TAKE NOTICE THAT L NH*» 
John Hammoo-Snun, of Morton 


Bayoa Limned by ihe Secretary 
of Stale on 3rd February 1993 
DATED Bd* 1BU, day 
01 February 1993 
Nloal John HaraBtoa-Snuin. 


A.PA HECHL3TMO>rr 
SERVICES LIMITED 
On UquMaUan] 

NOTICE IS HEREBY OVEN 
thal Mauraao Raymond 

DoiTtootoi or Premkian a 
Apoteby- 4 Chartertiouae Square. 
London EC1M 6EN WM 
BPOOtatrd Uouktotor of the mM 
Omwaoy by the mesoaor* and 
aMUonan 19Ui February 1993. 
Deled Uib 33rd day 
of February 1993. 

M-R- PotTfnoton- Lknaniwre- 


PUBUC NOTICES 


CHARITY COMMISSION 
Charity - Oiudi I to h re l 
Aid BoclFty 

Tha Gammiaaionere praam la 
make a SrtMBw tor this rt—rtty-A 
cooy of the draft scheme can be 
otaatned by undtng a stamped 

adaremad envcl uu e to St Afean-g 
House. S7/6o HaymarkeL 
London. SW1Y 4GX quodi— ref¬ 
erence DOY-344TOOA/1 ICO 
MnS. Oaaniaito^a- me iy i iiii . 


accordance with Sectton S4 of me 
TTanapon Act 1963. that they 
■dan. eubtect to ihe pmuan of 
s ect ion se of the Art. to wtlb- 
drow the paeanoar train aonrtm 


THE INSOLVENCY RULES 19B6 Rum Dover WeMam Dodo 
to the matter of WEST COAST Station, and bun the Hues 
VIDEO DUPLICATING (UK) LTD betwean ArchcOfto Junction and 
Notice J* hereby (riven thal Dover Western Docks, and 

GCA Morphias of Cape ami between Hawtasbury Street 
Dawetsh. 401 St John SttaeL Jwnrtkn and Dover Western 
London EClV OLH. wm Dock*. In lha County of Kent, 
appointed Ltautdaur of the above BrBtah Railways Board 
companies on 13th FabniMY Eiatop House 
1993. 34 EvershoU Street 

OCA MorphMs. Utoddator. London NWI IPg_ 


CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

SUPPLY OF NATURAL GAS TO 
INDIVIDUAL LCC PREMISES 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL QUANTITY 
OF UP TO 97.5 MILLION k wh 
(3.3 MILLION THERMS) 

Applications wb Invited for the supply of natural ass la 
Lancashire County Council premises within Lancashire. 

Further details of me contract scope and duration can be 

obtained on request In writing not later than 12 March 
l993£roxru- 

Energy Management Group, 

Department of Property Services, p o Bos 26. 
County Hall. Pretdon. Uuic»shirePRi sre. 


j 
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New York antique 
dealer casts an 
eye over Mallett 

From Philip Robinson in new york 


NEWEL Art Galleries, of New 
York, which claims to be the 
world's largest fine antiques 
dealer, is believed to be buying 
shares in Mallett. the 128- 
year-old furniture expert in 
London’s Old Bond Street 

Bruce Newman, Newel 
president and a member of the 
family that founded it, de¬ 
clined to comment yesterday 
on whether he had bought or 
is buying shares of Mallett. 
which has the been the subject 
of takeover speculation. 

He said: “I do not want to 
comment on that I can only 
say that a merger of sorts 
between our firm and Mallett 
would be ideal; a cordial one 
not an adversarial one. I 
would not want that at all. 

“Our two companies would 
do very very well in certain 
situations together and hope¬ 
fully they’re still interested.” 

Fine jeweller Asprey. run by 
Naim Attallah. disclosed in 


December that it had bought a 
6.8 per cent stake in Mallett 
and was believed to be ambi¬ 
tious to own the rest Mr 
Newman said: “MaHetr's is a 
very fine firm. I think it would 
be out of order for anybody to 
take them over and change the 
management because the 
complexion of our decorative 
arts and antique business is 
such that the inventory and 
the business reflect the person¬ 
ality of the people running it." 

Mallett, 29 per oent-owned 
by House of Fraser, suffered 
sharp losses in the past few 
years from the recession and 
the lack of American buyers 
which had accounted for 45 
per cent of its business. 

Earlier this month. Mallett 
said the fine art market had 
improved in the final three 
months of last year, and that it 
would make a pre-tax profit of 
not less than £500,000 for the 
whole of last year. 


Wickes revives to £6m 

By Phi up Pangajlos 


THE recovery continued at 
Wickes as a strong per¬ 
formance from the retail busi¬ 
ness and lower interest costs 
helped the do-it-yourself retail¬ 
er and timber group to pre-tax 
profits of £6-57 million in the 
year to end-December. 

This compares with a loss of 
£6.72 million last time, but the 
City was a little disappointed 
at the results, which were 
towards the lower end of 
expectations. Turnover rose to 
£548 million (£543 million). 

Organic growth and new 
stores helped UK retail profit 
before tax rise 25 per cent to 
£J 9.5 million, while continen¬ 


tal retail profit advanced 51 
per cent 

Group debt declined by £36 
million to£73.2 million. Gear¬ 
ing fell to 94 per cent, against 
232 percent last time. Interest 
payments were trimmed to 
£13 million (£16.8 million). 

There was an exceptional 
property profit of £786.000 
and reorganisation costs of 
£1.98 million. There was also 
an extraordinary gain of £2.01 
million. Earnings stood at 
1,9p a share, against a loss of 
2. Ip last time. Again, there is 
again no dividend. 
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MAJOR CHANGES 


RISES: 


Hambros. 

.316p (+ 8 p) 

VSEL. 

.. 620p(+20pj 


.... 980p (+16p) 

Euro Disney. 

.... 975p (+27p) 

Owners Abroad ... 

.... 12^) (+13p) 

Br Aerospace. 

.... 265p (4-13p) 

Kwnk Save. 

.... 042p (+14p) 

Jardine Math. 

.... 451p (+11p) 

Fine Art Dev. 

.... 558p (+15p) 

FALLS: 



. 4350 f- 80 ) 

W Cook . 

. 147p(-10p) 


A McAlpine. 13lp (- 8 p) 

Marks Spencer .. 330p (- 8 p) 

Hartstone. 250p(-20p) 

Gestetner . 131p (-tt'sp) 

Eng China Clay. 439p f-13p) 

SKF'B’ . 675p (-82'zp) 

Danka Bus Sys. 630p <-10p) 

Southern Bus . 79p(-34pj 

Sedgwick. 161p(-7p) 

Euromoney Pub. 968p (-7p) 

Kode. I53p (- 8 p) 

Closing Prices Page 32 



Ind Food Machinety (51) 

67 

-1 

Kingfisher Units n/p (450) 

100 

+3 

Mauritius Fund (8i0*i) 

723 

+6 

ML Holdings n/p (15) 

3'r 


Merlin Inti Green Uts 

92 

-1 

MMI n/p (7'J 

7 

-1 

Motor World (21C» 

263 

-1 

Menvler-swaln n/p (520) 

67 


New City ft Comm in? to 86 


PizzaExpress n/p (40) 

33 

-I 

New City A Comm Wts 

18 

-1 

Property Trust lOp (25) 

23 

... 

RIGHTS ISSUES 


SelecTV n/p (17) 


... 

Allied Leisure n/p (48) 

4 


Triple* Uqyd n/p (140) 

28 

♦1 

Bellway n/p (320) 

61 


Voles n/p (345) 

66 

-3 

Bowater units n/p (440 

76 1 . 

+3'i 

Whessoe n/p ( 260 } 

55 

-2 

Commercial Union nip (490 63 


Yorkshire Chems n/p (330) 

41 
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Speculation over ICI plans 
sets share price swinging 



SHARES in (Cl fluctuated 
wildly as Sir Denys Hender¬ 
son, chairman, continued to 
keep City investors on tenter¬ 
hooks ahead of today’s crucial 
foil-year figures. 

In late trading, which saw 
fewer than 2 million shares 
change hands, the price dosed 
8p higher at £10.82, after 
hitting a low for the day of 
£10.48 as investors continued 
to speculate about the pro¬ 
posed demerger. 

There was talk in die market 
that the results — which are 
expected to show pre-tax prof¬ 
its diving from E843 million to 
about £550 million — w£Q be 
accompanied by a rights issue. 
Dealers say the group has 
been sounding out underwrit¬ 
ers about a one-for-seven cash 
call at 950p. to raise about £1 
billion. The money could be 
used to reduce debit, strength¬ 
en the balance sheet and avoid 
cutting the dividend. A lower 
payout would upset fund man¬ 
agers being asked to support 
the proposed demerger of 
Zeneca. Id's pharmaceutical 
interests. A timetable for the 
demerger is expected today. 

The speculation surround¬ 
ing ICI dominated sentiment 
in the rest of the market 
Investors were cautious, and 
reluctant to open new posit¬ 
ions. This was reflected in foe 
FT-S E 100 index, which trad¬ 
ed within narrow limits for 
much of the session, and 
closed 1.0 points 'down at 
2,817.0- Turnover was below 
600 million shares. 

Fisons eased 3p to 225p, 
amid suggestions that a line of 
5 million shares was being 
passed round foe market 
SmfthKHne Beechain A 
jumped I6p to 440p, on 


further consideration of Tues¬ 
day’s figures. 

British Aerospace rose 
13pto 265p, helped by a better 
than expected final dividend 
and a trading statement indi¬ 
cating that the group had 
begun to sort out its problem 
areas. Last year. British Aero¬ 
space saw losses soar from 


£112 million to £1.2 billion 
after a £1 billion charge for 
restructuring the civil aircraft 
division. The total dividend 
was cut from 25p to 7p. 

British Sled attracted 
much-needed institutional 
support hardening l*ap to 
764.p after a visit by brokers to 
its works at Scunthorpe. War¬ 
burg Securities is apparently 
telling clients it has become 


more positive about prospects 
Klein wort Benson, too. is less 
pessimistic about the outlook. 

Revived bid speculation lift¬ 
ed Kwik Save, the supermar¬ 
ket chain, !4p to 842p; the 
word was that Hong Kong’s 
Dairy Farm was preparing to 
make an offer. Last month. 
Dairy Farm lifted its holding 


in Kwflc Save to 28.06 per 
cent 

Guardian Royal Exchange, 
up 6p at 186p, stood out 
among the insurance compos¬ 
ites. Brokers said a buyer of 5 
million shares had been stalk¬ 
ing the market, bit may have 
met with only limited success. 
By the dose, 9.3 million shares 
had changed hands. 

There was little knock-on 


effect on foe rest of foe 
insurers. Commercial Union 
dosed 2p firmer at 575p, and 
Stm Alliance Ip up at 3J9p. 
There were losses for General 
Accident, 6p down at 567p. 
and Royal Insurance, 2p low¬ 
er at 285p. 

Owners Abroad, foe pack¬ 
age tour operator, jumped 
13p to 129p after Michael 
Hesdtine. the trade secretary, 
gave a green light to Airtours’ 
£237 million bid. Airtouis is 
©cpected to bounce back with 
increased terms. Its current 
offer is worth 115p a share. 
Airtours finned 5p to 302p. 

Elsewhere in the leisure 
sector, Euro Disney suffered 
an early markdown but 
bounced bade to finish 
27pbetter at 975p. The group 
says ft has been losing $1 
million a day but insists that 
its long-term prospects remain 
good, with attendances during 
foe past three days at its theme 
park outside Paris exceeding 
those of Disneyland in Califor¬ 
nia. 

Rank Organisation fell 3p 
to 690p. though Sir Leslie 
Fletcher, chairman, told 
shareholders at foe annual 
meeting that there were signs 
of an increase in US activity. 
He said it was too early to say 
if there was an improvement 
in the UK. 

United Biscuits was un¬ 
changed at 359p after an¬ 
nouncing plans to spend £24 
million acquiring Derwent 
Valley Foodk UB is issuing 
new Derwent Valley shares 
worth £9 million, and satisfy¬ 
ing the remainder in cash. 
Derwent is based in Consett. 
County Durham. 

Michael Clark 


Shares of USM-quoted Albrighton, the bunding products 
group, slipped lp to 19p. Bob Morton has sold his entire hold¬ 
ing in the company. He placed 2.4 million shares, or 4 per cent 
of the issued share capital this week with various institutions 
at 16(>p. The group last month bought five quarries from 
Tarmac in exchange for a 20 percent stake in Accompany. 



V BRITISH FUNDS 




GOVERNMENT securities 
fell sharply in late trading, 
reflecting the pound’s latest 
setback against the dollar and 
the mark. Prices were marked 
higher in early trading, en¬ 
abling the Bank of England to 
exhaust the remaining sup¬ 
plies of the new tap Conver¬ 
sion 9^ percent 2011 C. 

It also exhausted remaining 
supplies of Treasury index- 
linked 4 J « per cent 2030. 
There is no outstanding tap 
stock in the market 

On the futures market the 
March series of the long gilt 
fell 22 ticks to £103'/i6, most 
of the fafl coining after 3 pm. A 
total of39.000 contracts were 
completed as investors con¬ 
tinued to roU over from the 
March to June series. 

In the cash market Exche¬ 
quer 9V per cent 1998 lost 
two ticks at £l 11 7 In. while in 
long?. Treasury 9 per cent 
2012 lost eight ticks at 
£105'/«. 
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Nikkei eases as 
yen halts climb 


Tokyo — Shares ended lower 
itv directionless trade. Inves¬ 
tors were relieved as the yen 
stabilised after recent gains, 
but remained wary about 
buying.There was little reac¬ 
tion to a statement by Yoshino 
Hayashi, the finance minister, 
that another discount rate cut 
could not be ruled out The 
Nikkei index fell 64.21 points 
to 16.798.94; an estimated 
220 million shares were 
traded. 

□ New York — The market 
moved higher after a mixed 
opening. At mid-momlng, foe 
Dow Jones industrial average 
was 8.10 points up at 
3331.37; gainers were lead¬ 


ing losers on broad and sec¬ 
ondary markets by seven to 
six. January durable goods 
sales were bener than expected 
but analysts said this was 
unlikely to affect markets. 

□ Frankfurt - Prices lost 
ground for the second day 
running as foe market contin- at 
ued to consolidate. It has 9 

made steady gains for most of 
this month. A downturn on 
the bund futures market gave 
the exchange much of its 
direction, though the weaker 
dollar put pressure on export¬ 
ers. The Dax index ended 
17.34 points down ai 
1.644-24. Cyclical stocks took 
foe brunt of foe losses. [Reutei) 
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CDS A 

516 | 

PSO 

471 

Stfmi Elec 

403 

BT 

10X00 

Gen Are 

3X00 

Pearson 

UOOO 

sideband 

745 

BTR 

2J00 

Gen Elec 

2J00 

PowerGen 

750 

Sun Allnce 1.900 

Bk of Scot 

347 

Glaxo 

4X00 1 

Prudential 

3.sn 

Tl Gp 

IJUQ 

Barclays 

5J00 

Granada 

ieoo 1 

BT2 

uoo 

TSB 

Z400 

Bass 

HS3 

Grand Met 3£00 

RankOig 

1^00 

Taseft iyle 

846 

Blue Clicle 4.100 

Guinness 

ZJOO 

Redact Col 

299 

Tesca 

3.100 

Boots 

813 

HSBC 

2X00 

Rediand 

658 

Tbames w 

577 

Bowaier 

584 

Hanson 

5X00 

Reed Inti 

840 

Dim EMI 

454 

Bril Aliwys IKOa 

ICI 

1.700 

Remold] 

809 

Toraldns 

1.700 

Brit Cas 

5J00 

Inch cape 

1.100 

Reuters 

780 

Unilever 

4JOO 

Brit Sleet 

2X00 

Kingfisher 

1.100 

Rodmans 

822 

Uld BISC 

782 

BurnuhC 

143 

KwtkSwe 

457 

Ryl Ins 

£500 

vodatune 

UOO 

cable Wire 

1JOO 

LASMO 

uxn 

Ryl BkScot 1500 

wellcotne 

2000 

Cadbury 

IJKO 

Ladbioke 

uoo 

Salnsbuiy 

2000 

Whhbd'A* 

806 

Carlton C 

IJOO 

Land Secs 

843 

Scot Hydra 

807 

wiims Hid 

IteOO 



New York 

Dow Jones_3338.69 (»I5.I2) 

S&P Composite- 437.63 f*2.83J 

Tokyo: 

Nikkei AVge- 16798.94 (-64,21) 

Hong Kong: 

Hang Seng-6177.69 (.28,50) 

Amsterdam: 

CBS Tendency _ 

Sydney: ao 

Frankfurt: 

DAX- 


_ 99.8 (-0.3) 
1604.8 (-3.4) 


FT 30 share:- 2 1 72.9 (-7.8) 

Brussels: 

General-5978.69 (-19.80) 

Paris: CAC-515.34 (-5.10) 

Zurich: SKA Gen-4666 h06) 

London: 

FT A All-Share- 1374.40 (-4.44) 

FT 500 - 1513.13 (-0.91) 

FT Gold Mines-95 J (*1.8) 

FT Feted Interest_112^0 (-0.09) 

FT Govt Secs--9652 (- 0 - 02 ) 

Balmains- 27383 

SEAQ Vohnue-592.7m 


1644 2* H734) USM (Datastrrii)_ 130J8 (^U4) 


TRADITIONAL OPTIONS 


Firs Dealings Last Dealings Last Declaration For Setfemem 

February 22 March 5 June 3 Jane 14 

CaB ofttiossrvere: taken am oa 24/2)93: Aberdeen Pets, Acorn Comp. BTR WB 93/4. 
Cdsain. Danko Business Sys, Hanson Ws. Howdea Mkmviiec, Nca. Premier Coos 
Ofl. Regolian Prop, Seats. Visec. Pn» Hartstone, NexL 
PtaB & CaHs: Costain. Hanson Wb, Premier Ctms Oil. 






LffFEOPTlONS 


Series 


Caftr Pus 
Ape Jal Oa Apr M Oa 


ABd Lyrei_ 550 
IRLd 


r588'i) 600 

AS DA-57 

r62>i] 67 

Bac-550 

P57?) 600 

Baas-460 

P48I) 500 

Br Aiiwa/s 260 
CM3) 280 

BP_ 

P276) 


BrSkri 

r76'j) 

C*W_ 
C7Wt) 750 

CU-532 

(*575) 580 

Cauroukl. 550 
C558'ri 600 

GKN-460 

«66) . 500 
Grad Met- 420 
P444) 460 

ICI- 1050 

f tG77 l i) 1100 
1150 
King&hr. 535 
C549'.l 584 

Ladbrofe- ISO 
I*l9!*x| 200 

Land Sec- 460 
fMSl'i) 500 

M as_330 

(*3’S'j) 360 

Sainsbuiy- S00 
CSOI'i) 550 

SbeO-550 

fS82| 600 

ScOI Bdt- 420 
1*438'^ 460 

SUeilK— 180 
PI8II 200 
Trafalgar— 70 
Wri SO 
UttOerer. HOP 
(*H8?'a) M50 
330 

f357) 360 


57 63 75 4': IS 24 

18 35 47 21 42 47 

8'a 13 IS 2 5'* ?'» 

4 8 lO'a ti'z 10 13 

45 62 74 S 22 28 

16 35 47 30 45 50 

35 48 57 7 20 25 

14 26 35 26 40 46 

28 35 39 6'a 15 19 

16 M 30 13 25 29 

240 42 47 49 2 6 8'a 

260 24 32 36 5 12 15 

280U‘a 20 26 )2 20 24 
. 70 
80 
700 


9 1315'a 4 7'z 9'* 

4 S'slO'a 913'i 15't 

47 65 7ol2'i 28 37 

19 37 SO 35 54 62 

4 7 54 61 8 16 25 

12 29 36 33 40 49 

30 45 56 16 32 38 

10 22 34 4 7 62 67 

17 29 36 22 32 40 

5 IS 20 S3 SS 66 

36 50 57 7»i 19 25 

13 29 36 27 39 45 

42 72 85 67 83 104 

IS 52 62 98 113 137 

14 3b 48 142 ISO 172 

31 44 53 13 32 40 

10 23 11 45 62 6S 

10 27 33 10 In 23 

8 17 24 22 28 54 

32 28 43 5 15 22 

8 16 23 24 44 45 

13 22 29 II 20 24 

4'i li 16 31 40 42 

23 35 46 14 27 32 

7 15 U 47 58 62 

35 47 55 9 17 2b 

7‘a 22 30 39 45 52 

30 44 54 13 22 29 

12 27 35 34 4S SI 

14 22 27 10 16 20 

6 14 18 22 26 32 

12 IS 18 3 S'a 7 

5'x 1012', 6'i II 15 

S4 MM 120 II 24 31 
44 70 90 28 43 51 

35 38 44 6 13 18 

13 21 27 21 28 3J 


ftteuary24.1993 Tdt 41189 Oft 30538 
Put 10651 PT-SE Crib 3558 Pat 3S4U 
tlndafyinf! price. 


CBBs 

Serin RhMy Aap 


FchSAoj Amg 


BAA-750 

23 

52 

63 

1 

19 

34 

AhbyNjI- 360 

31 

35 

44 

6 

13 

r771‘i) 800 

BAT lnd_ 900 

1 

25 

3K 

7.9 

45 

5ft 

r384'j) 390 

9 

19 

28 

21 

29 

tl'i 

SI 

62 

l 

30 

44 

Amsrad_25 

5'i 

7 

7'a 

1 

7 

r>2Sl 950 

2 

24 

41 

20 

bl 

73 

fT9‘i) 30 


4 

5 

1 

44 

BTR-550 

7 

2(1 

31 

l‘a 

22 

29 

Bai*yj,_ 420 

19 

31 

34 

70 

30 

P55I) 600 

1 

6 

14 

48 

61 

63 

(*423'i) 460 

5 

15 

24 

53 

57 

Br Am,— 240 

23 

34 

44 

| 

lb 

26 

Blue Ore- 220 

13 

12 

27 

II 

26 

1*262) 260 

3*2 

24 

34 

5 

26 

36 

P225) 240 6' 2 

14 

19 

25 

39 

BfTdan- 390 

I527'i 

35 

2 

8 

16 

BrG® 280 13'* 

18 

23 

4 I2‘z 

PW6) 420 

1 

12 

n 

16 

22 

32 

r288 l jl MO 

4 

»*i 

14 

IS 

26 

Cftdbmy^. 460 

2 

17 

26 

4 

26 

34 

330 

1 

2'» 

6 

43 

51 

(*458) 500 

GufnnesJ- 420 

1 

6 

M 

4i 

59 

62 

Drams_200 

23 

31 

33 4«a 

1! 

35 

43 

WI 

1 

It 

IS 

P2l«1 220 

12 

19 

21 

t? 

19 

(*45l) 460 

I'x 

19 

21 

9 

29 

39 

Euromnl.. 460 

M 

73 

89 

10 

28 

□EC_280 

15 

23 

28 

1 

6«i 

12 

(N99J 500 

25 

5Z 


23 

47 

f295'j) 300 


l '1 

1/ 

8 

15 

23 

Forte._180 

16 

22 


5 

15 

Hinson— 240 

9‘i 

1619'i 

1 

71 l'x 

flWi) 200 

6 

12 

17 

16 

28 

r248'i) 260 

1 

7 

11 

II 

1 

Ifl22'x 

duo _ 650 

24 

40 

67 

LASMO— IbQ 

16 

24 

31 

9'j 

13 

(*650) 700 

9 

29 

48 

6? 

SO 

pnsj iso 

4 

14 

19 

6 

20 

25 

750 

2'j 

18 

33 114 120 

Luck-140 

3 

lb 

20 

I'r 

14 

18 

HSBC_550 

50 

62 

77 

8 

Z5 

rni'i| 160 

1 

6 

12 

18 

75 

29 

P586'i| bOO 

20 

35 

53 

27 

SO 

Pfto- 500 

50 

62 

Hi 

I'x 

2D 

26 

HiDsdwn-. 140 

17 

21 

23 

3 (O'x 

1*546' i) 550 

i 

J! 

42 

4 

43 

55 

1*153) 160 

Vi 

10 

14 

I? 

21 

Pffiangm- 1 10 

4 

li 

19 

l 

9 

13 

Umrt»-80 

(015'a 

S'i 

2's 

74 

rttl'j) 120 

] 


13 

7 

14 

19 

(*87J 90 

5 

11 

14 

8 

12 

Prudential. 300 

ID 

19 

26 

l'x 

13 

19 

Rmter— 1300 

50 

87 122 

37 

67 

rMB'jl 330 

I 

3 

1 

6 

12 

22 

33 

37 

(*I32?'i) 1350 

25 

65 

95 

bS 

95 

RT2 - 650 

P649) 7« 

25 

11 

41 

24 

7 

48 

40 

79 

50 

85 

R-fiwc— 12010414'ilB'x 
ruti 130 54 10 H 

4 

9 

10 

16 

Sax New. 420 

Jb 

34 

4% 

| 

12 




11 

6 




1*432) 4MJ 

1 

IS 

15 

24 

29 

35 

48 

f95) 100 

3 

9 

o'j 

12 

Tean-220 

34 

29 

1 

7'x 

12 

DimEini. 600 

3ft 

59 

it 

10 

23 

(*23$ 240 

l*i 

14 

19 

3 

17 

20 

W20‘i) 850 

12 

37 

44 

35 

52 

Domra W 500 


36 

41 

l‘i 

11 

21 

TSB-160 

IS 

24 

27 

14 

8 

psaty 550 

1 

24 

12 

15 

33 

39 

54 

PI71) ISO 

6>; 

14 

17 

13 

IS 

Vodafaoe. 360 

3R 

44 

1 

9 

17 

Vial Recfi 40 

4 

6 

6 1 ; 

24 

4 

t*382'ij 390 

t'x 

21 

29 

9 

24 

33 

F«(B 45 

1 

4 

4'x 

6 

7 


FTM INDEX CE2815 1 ]) 

2700 2750 2900 2850 2900 2»50 


»%s« 

M«r 

127 

88 

50 

27 

13 


AfT 

148 

!0S 

72 

51 

31 

19 

May 

163 

129 

99 

74 

47. 

37 

Jun 

ISO 

145 

117 

92 

70 

53 

Dec 

270 

- 

205 

. 

155 


Put 

Mftr 

n 

20 

4! 

69 

101 

143 

apt 

26 

40 

58 

85 

116 

151 

May 

41 

57 

81 

104 

131 

70% 

Jon 

51 

12 

88 

120 

141) 

180 

Dec 

100 

- 

140 

- 

190 



Cafe Pttx 

Scries Mar bm Sep Mar Jura Sep 


rMS'tj 900 24 H SO 3S 64 79 
_Seres Apr Jtri oa Apr Jtl Od 


&kbb _ 220 22 32 40 13 23 27 

r223'j| 240124 24 32 25 38 43 

_Scrip ftfaMayABg Wjftgjg 


EastmEfc. 430 32 - - I - - 

P457 1 *) 460 2'i 25 35 2'a 19 33 

_SeritsMw Jut ScpMw J— Sep 


Nad Pwr „ 300 18 28 33 5<i 12 20 

pail'll 330 4'a 13 17 22 28 36 

SokPw_ 220 17 a 26 2 5'-. 13 

P2J4) 240 4',ll'i 16 9'a 15 23 



Period 

Open 

High 

Low 

OoKVofane 

FT-SE 100 

Preriuusopen tererat S5404 

Mar 93 
Jun 93 _ 

2814.0 
2825J) 

2824.0 

28390 

2804.0 

2822.5 

28123 

2827.0 

8656 

267 

Three Month Sterling 
Previns open mime 29522 J 

Mar 93 
Jun 93 . 
Sep 93 _ 

94.06 
94 M 
94.77 

943)6 

94.78 

93.94 

94.46 

94.64 

93.95 

9447 

94.65 

22107 

18448 

3818 

Three Mth Eurodollar 
Previous open intcresc 22161 

Mar 93 
Jim 93 . 

96.81 

96.70 

96.81 

96.70 

96.79 

9W5 

96.79 

96.66 

335 

1753 

Three Mth Euro DM 
Previns open intercsL 463388 

Mar 93 
Jun 93 - 

91.87 

92.95 

91.89 

92.96 

91.82 

92J1 

91.84 

92.82 

31183 

59542 

US Treasury Bond 

Previous open merest 372 

Mju- 93 
Jun 93 - 

111-25 

111-25 

111-14 

111-17 

11009 

41 

0 

Long Gill 

Previcea open interest 73513 

Mar 93 
Jon 93 ■■ 

103-22 

105-07 

103-27 

105-08 

103- 02 

104- 11 

103- 02 

104- 14 

48736 

19405 

Japanese Govmt Bond 

Mar 93 
Jun 93 - 

! 12.48 

111.84 

{12.48 

111.85 

i 12.29 
11161 

112.30 

111.62 

37 

1614 

German Govmi Bond 
Previous Open Inwtsc 138431 

Mar 9 3 
Jun 93 - 

94.82 

95-26 

94.86 

95.32 

94 40 
94.88 

94.52 

94.98 

88758 

28228 

Three month ECU 

Prevraos open in Brest 1 7645 

Mar 93 
Jun 93 _ 

90.52 

9137 

90.52 

91.57 

90.43 

91.43 

90.45 

91.49 

896 

1229 

Euro Swiss Franc 

Previous open intram SI 116 

Mar 93 
Jun 93 - 

94.60 

95J3 

94.62 

9535 

94.55 

95.22 

94.56 
95.24 

4613 

6009 

Italian Govmt Bond 

PimooBopen interest 41724 

Mar 93 
Juo93 . 

9560 

95.43 

96.01 

95.80 

9SJ3 

95JO 

95^6 

95.70 

20775 

4« 
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REPORT: Bariey continued to Drove higher on thin volume 
as a squeeze seems to be now in place, and the lack of tenders 
continues to confirm the longs view that shorts positions win 
have to be bought back. While sugar futures were described as 
strong after losing ground late Tuesday. Coffee regained 
previous losses for May to dose higher. 


1 CIS-LOR 
inventory 
feature and 


Mar. 
May 
Jal - 
Sep 


Dec. 


LONDON FOX 
COCOA 

— 746-745 May 

— 758-757 Jul- 

— 770*768 Sep — 
_ 782-781 Dec — 

798-797 


833-832 

848-847 

862-861 


_ 885-883 


Mat_818-817 


Volume 7389 


Mar- 
May .. 
Ju) 


ROBUSTA COFFEE# 

_ 964467 Nov_947 SLR 

_ 956-954 Jan-970960 

9254123 Mir-962450 

Sep__ 933 BID Vofame 2637 

RAW SUGAR (FOB) 

CCandaw Oa __ 203J0OI.0 

Spot n/a Dec- 196.0924 

Mar_uoq Mar— 197.0933) 

May_220.0-18.0 May — 2QO.04B.O 

Aug — 224X3-22.0 Volume 70 

WHITS SUGAR (FOH)^ 


Hcnen 

Spot 271 0 
May — 2713-70.0 
AIM — 2715-702 
Oa_ 2550-535 


Dec.— 2M.0-S2.S 
Mar—253.0-493 
May 256.5-5 U 

Auft — 261.0-535 

Vohune 1061 


MEAT « LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 
Avera^ lattodc prices at rcpresaUanvc 


maifatson 
Pit 

_83.77 

_-0-40 

EngWuli#-83.77 


tt*l**M 

GB: — 



114.24 
•9.35 
II3J3 
-8.11 
- 8.6 
II7.4J 
03.61 
-I6J 


r%tv 
127 JO 
*3.47 
126.97 
-3J2 
-i.l 
128.20 
*322 
*0 A 


LONDON MEAT FUTURES 
Lire Pig (Ad 

Open Close Open dose 

Tun _ 106.0 1060 Aug-tmq unq 

Jut-uriq unq Volume 4 


GNI LONDON 
GRAIN FUTURES 
WHEAT 
Wose 09 

Mar_144.90 

May_ 146.40 

Jun--14720 

S«p_11000 

Nw_ 111.95 

Volume 328 


Mar. 


BARLEY 

fdOKEft 


May 


Nov. 
Jan . 


Apr 


Jun 

AUg 


On — 
Dee — 


142.45 

- 143.45 

-- I07.6S 

-110.65 

-I13J5 

Volume 110 

H3-PROS0YA . 

‘MJ 

_151JO 

_142.50 

_14300 

-14620 

___uno 

Volume 0 


gfl 

ft- 


POTATO 
Open 
43-5 
452 


Apr — 


Close 
44.5 
460 
. 940 94.0 
Vofnme 61 


Apr 


RUBBER 
No I RSSGTM) 

_ 67.006630 


6.00pm); Despite bullish 
se&ers became more of a 
eased off. 

CRUDE OILS (Storrei FOB) 

Breni PbjsieaJ- 18.90 -0.05 

1 1 ^J5*S?- 18 -85 ^o.m 

Brent 15 day (Aprt-18.80 -0.10 

WTexMlranmcdiaie£Apri_ 2035 -aiO 

W T«rs Imcnncdiaie (May)- 2040 -0J0 

PRODUCTS QtMT) 

SpolCIFNW Europe ^troaipt dcOrery) 
PTenmimGas.JS „ BM: 193H) Ofler 195 

Gasoil EEC_ 

Non EEC 1H Mar. 


Non EEC TH Apr _ 

33 Fuel Od_ 

Na^iiha - 



niH 

177 In/cj 
73 (nlo 

178 (n/q 


IPE FUTURES 
GNI Led 
GASOIL 

Mar — 173.00-73J5 Jun _ 173.00-73JO 

Apr-) 73.25 SLR Jul_ 1 7430-74.00 

May-173.00.73.25 Aug__ i 76.SO-75.75 

- Vat 13294 


ft- 

Jun _ 
Mar. 


BRENT ffcDQpari 

-I8.8I-11L83 Jul —_(g.88 BID 

-18.83-18.84 Aug.-18.80-18.93 

-18.87-18.90 ^ Voi: 21590 

UNLEADED GASOLINE 

— 188iXW2.00 Jun- 202.504)5.00 

— 192.75-97.00 Jul- nJa 

. 196.0099 JO Vok 227 


Mar 93 
Apr 93 
Jul 93 
Oa93 
Vot 291 lots. 


B1FFEX 
GNI Lid (SlO/pO 

High: 1382 Lore 1374 Ctnse 1382 

1393 1365 1383 

1191 1190 l108 

1355 . 1350 1350 

Open inrse Z746 Index 1374 -I 


(OffieUHYotawprevdQ* LONDON METAL EXCHANGE Rudolf WoOT 

Ccpr« GP< MUkJrtMj_Cashs 1S20IVIS20.5 3a& 1544 O-l 5443 Vofc S92000 

Lad grtonne)_ 282.75-283.00 29225-292.75 56825 

Zinc Spec Hi Crieff/tonne) -. 1054.5-1055.0 1072.5-1073.0 315950 

Tin (S/ttwtnrt_ 5760.0-5765.0 5S25.05828.O 6375 

Aluminium HiGde(Srib<iiK) 1196 0-1196.5 I217.012I7J 5I2IOO 

Ni«*d iSflunad-_ 6211.002123) 6270.O6275J) eWOO 



Exchange index compared with 1985 was down at 76.0 
(day's range 76.0-76.5). 



Amsterdam.— 
Brussels--- 

asss!^— 

Frankfun_ 

I jkW rn__ 

Madrid_T 

Milan _ 

Mootreal_ 

New York_ 

Oslo_ 

Paris_ 

Stockholm_ 

Tokyo. 


Vienna_ 

Zurich. 


Source: Extei 


2.6203-2.6338 
47.76-48JI 
8.9280-9.0200 
0.9580-0.%05 
2.3263-2J4 03 
21338-216.18 
167.10-170.21 
2280.80-2294.90 
1.8091-1.8272 
1.4345-1.4455 
9.923M.9890 
7.9000-7.9450 
11.1550-11^950 
167.62-169.09 
I6JM6J0 
2.1496-2.1608 


Close 
2^225-2.6259 
„ 47.96-48.06 
8.9280-8.9500 
0.9588-0.9602 
2J263-2.3295 
214.23-2l5.il 
167^0-169.10 
22S6.I0-Z294.90 


V*ads _ 

I2-I6ds 3342d* 

O's-O'sds 2I l 2-24 1 4d5 

7l-80ds J79-202ds 

'z-'sds I'.-Pads 

IJ l-T93ds 380-563* 

167-227* 399-488* 

Ybi¥-m?-'Z Y 10-13d* 30-34* 

•5*52- .8!73 0.12-0.03pr 0.17-0.04pf 

1-1378-1.4388 0.4l-0.40pr 1.07-1.05w 

)**-4‘»as 6'*-8 5 ^ 

4>M>«ds MVl2*rifa 

2V5'«ds 7VJ0»4* 

Upr-par J *-*i 


l.UIP-I.SJOO 

9.9460^.9690 
7.9000-7.9100 
I U720-112950 
168 00-16820 
_ ,16 37-16.42 
2.1538-2.1568 


rrr- - 1-4365-1.4390 

Austrahadollar-2.0588-2.06 18 

Bahram dinar- 0.5385-0J 505 

BrariJcnarirD*-27463.4-27482.7 

Cypn^poural-0.6994J.709 

Finland marka___ 8.432-8 548 

Greece dtachma-3132^-320.25 

Hang Kong dollar _ 1 1.0930-11.1032 


- 0.4424-0-4443 
... 3-7683-3.7731 
4.45-4.46 


IVL 

Malayria ringpi 

Mexico peso 4 4%-a m 

issai 

mJSmSS 

Bardays Bank GTS * LhydsBank™ 5 


Premium ■ pr. Discount 

PMlAB'jgPOTmcg 


Australia_ 

Ausoia . - 
Bdghnn (Cbm)._, 
Canada 


Denmark_ 

France_ 

Germany_ 

Hong Kong, 

Ireland_ 

Italy 


■toon __ 

Malaysia 


Netherlands 

Nonvay__ 

ftwtugal_ 

Singapore - 

Spain_ 

Sweden 
SwiBeriand. 


- 1.4347-1.4357 

-11.37-1129 

-33303334 

-12614-12619 

- 621-622 

-5.5125-53175 

-1.6203-1.6213 

- 7.731-7.732 

.. 1.499-1301 

1590.5-1595.0 

-116.85-116.90 

-2.6260-2.6275 

- 1.8235-1.8245 

-6.918-6.928 

- 148.75-14925 

- 1.6395-1^405 

116.5-1] 73 


"MONEY RATES (%) 


- 7.7935-7.8035 

-1.499-1300 
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Why Clinton wants to clip the 
wings of high-flying Airbus 


As the trade rift with the 
US widens, Ross Tieraan 
says that the success of 
Airbus symbolises the 
gravest threat to 
American industry 

P resident Clinton seems deter¬ 
mined to drag Airbus 
Industrie into the burgeoning 
transatlantic trade rift. John 
Major, in Washington for his first 
meeting with Mr Clinton yesterday, 
would do well to respond with a lesson 
beginning in the dark days of the 
second world war. 

While the allies were r ainin g down 
bombs on German cities. Britain and 
America concluded a pad under which 
Britain's aircraft builders would concen¬ 
trate on warplanes, leaving the US 
industry to furnish transport planes for 
aJJ the allied forces. 

That deal, combined with the exis¬ 
tence of a single, geographically huge, 
regulated internal market, enabled the 
US aviation industry to leave Europe’s 
fragmented national manufacturers 
wallowing in their prop-wash for more 
than 30 years after the conflict ended 
But so effective has Europe's response 
been that it has called into question the 
philosophical roots of America's laissez- 
faire industrial polity. Airplane makers 
are subsidised on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But Airbus has shown that 
governments can direct industrial pohey 
in such a way as to capture high 
technology markets. Mr Clinton and 
Laura d'Andrea Tyson, his chief eco¬ 
nomic adviser, rightly see Airbus as 
symbolising the gravest of threats to 
American industry. 

By the 1960s, Europe's failure to 
compete effectively in civil aviation was 
abundantly dear. European plane mak¬ 
ers were producing ten different tur¬ 
bine-powered aircraft seven of them for 
short-haul routes. The three biggest 
programmes, the Trident and the BAC 
111 in Britain, and the French 
CaraveUe. sold 625 planes in all A good 
production run for a single manufactur¬ 
er. uneconomical divided among three. 

As Jean Pierson, managing director 
of Airbus Industrie, put it in a lecture to 
the C ran held School of Management 
"Survival called for a pooling of re¬ 
sources and for national pride to take 
second place to hard-headed business 
realities.” Politicians leaned on industri¬ 
alists, and in December 1970, Airbus 
Industrie was incorporated under 
French law as a "grouping of mutual 
economic interest" 

Airbus Industrie acts as an umbrella 
organisation, directing the design and 
production of a family of aircraft from 
its headquarteis at Toulouse. Prance. It 
is owned by four partners- Aerospatiale 
of France and Deutsche Aerospace each 
have 37.9 per cent British Aerospace, 
the UK's dominant aircraft builder, has 
20 per cent and CASA, the leading 
Spanish aerospace group, has 4.2 per 
cent. The partner companies share out 
the airframe design and manufacturing 
work among themselves in proportion 
to their interest in the co-operative 
group. Bin each is free to sub-contract, a 
device which helps to keep them under 
pressure to reduce costs. 

The scale of Airbus activities has 
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tended to be obscured from public 
notice because the co-operators main¬ 
tain their individual names. Originally, 
the idea was to build a single plane 
powered by two huge engines; the 
A300. But step by step, Airbus has 
targeted other market sejpnents so that 
It now has a range of sue planes that 
compete in every part of the internation¬ 
al market, from 150 to 320 seals. Onfy 
markets for small regional aircraft, 
where the partners compete individually 
(and uneconomically) and for jumbo 
jets, where the Boeing 747 enjoys a 
monopoly, remain untargeted by Air¬ 
bus. And Airbus is evaluating even these 
opportunities fbrthe future. 

In all, 1,809 Airbus jets have been 
sold to 108 customers around die world; 
982 have been delivered- Each large jet 
seflsforabout $100 million. In die space 
of 20 years, Airbus has made massive 
inroads into American dominance of 
dwl aircraft sales in the western world. 

According to Robert MacKinley, 
managing director of BAe’s internal 
Airbus subsidiary. Airbus Industrie 
commands a near-30 per cent share of 
world sales of aircraft over 100 seats, 
trailing Boeing’s near-60 per cent share, 
but way ahead of McDonnell Douglas. 

The benefits to Europe’s aerospace 
industry of Airbus's success are im¬ 
mense. BAe designs and builds the 
wings for the entire Airbus series. 
Design and engineering work alone 
provides employment for 1,700 people 
at BAe’s Ffiton site near Bristol Assem¬ 
bly is carried out at Chester and the 
wingsets are delivered to Toulouse or 


Hamburg for final assembly. Last year, 
BAe delivered 157 pairs of wings for 
Airbus planes. 

Across the BAe group, Airbus opera¬ 
tions are reckoned to employ some 
10,000 people and generate revenues of 
£] bfflion a year, twtHhiids of the 
group’s entire civil aerospace turnover. 

American objections to competition 
from Airbus centre on two themes. First, 
and most obvious, are the cheap loans, 
titled launch aid. provided by govern¬ 
ments to members of the consortium for 
work on Airbus programmes. 

The Gist Airbus, the A300, received 
100 per cent government aid; the 
second (A310) 90 per cent; the third 
(A320) 75 percent the A330 and A340 
60 percent and the latestversion (A321) 
none at alL The loans are being repaid 
our of profits from aircraft sales: £700 
million in 1991, $800 million in 1992 
and an anticipated $1 billion this year. 

M ore difficult to identify, 
but probably of equal or 
greater significance, are 
the benefits aerospace 
companies derive from government- 
funded military aircraft research pro¬ 
grammes. Time and again, technolo¬ 
gies developed for military planes are 
subsequently applied on civil aircraft. 
But the availability of military research 
and development funding, and the 
transfer of knowledge thus gained into 
civil programmes, distorts competition. 
Measuring the scale of that distortion is 
difficult 

After a decade or more of transatlantic 


disputes over government aid to Airbus, 
Boeing and McDonnell Douglas, an 
agreement was concluded last summer, 
limiting to 33 per cent the amount of aid 
that governments in Fiance, Germany. 
Britain and Spain could put into 
fending Airbus. In return, the US 
government agreed to limit its own 
funding of militar y projects that could 
be used commercially. 

A surge of civil aircraft orders during 
the late 1980s created ample space for 
Airbus to gain market share with only 
limited impact on American jobs. But 
the massive losses experienced by air¬ 
lines last year, especially in a US market 
destabilised by deregulation, have trig¬ 
gered a spate of cancellations of plane 
orders. Boeing has announced tire loss 
of 28.000 jobs at its Seattle headquar¬ 
teis. President Clinton, in Seattle on 
Monday, accused the Europeans of 
“investing $26 billion to bufld Airbus 
and throw Americans out of work". 

The sum. however arrived at. is 
spurious, since President Clinton conve¬ 
niently ignored the fact that launch aid 
is repayable. He did not mention tire 
subsidies Boeing has received, nor the 
huge value of American components 
fitted to airliners buffi in Europe, and 
vice-versa. His words reflea worries in 
the US that America is lasing its 
leadership in high-tech industries. This 
is, in part, a (unction of economic 
progress in Europe. Japan, and else¬ 
where. But it also reflects growing signs 
of a belief in Mr Clinton's administra¬ 
tion that when it comes to intervention, 
“If you can’t beat 'em, join ’em." 



Risk and reward at BAe 


THE improvements British Aerospace has 
made to its accounts only highlight haw 
chaotic its financial systems were until last 
year. The group had no uniform pension 
accounting policy, classed some of its machin¬ 
ery as stock rather than fixed assets, and even 
included some of its interest earnings in the 
operating profits line. 

The changes have cleared up many doubts 
about BAe's financing but the City still does 
not fed confident. The key issue remains 
whether BAe can pull the strong operating 
profits down to its bottom line. There arc 
several barriers to overcome along the way. 

The largest is the rump of the regional 
aircraft division. BAe's joint venture with the 
Taiwan Aerospace Corporation has eliminat¬ 
ed much of the downside, but the remaining 
operations in Prestwick could still provide 


further nasty shocks. Shareholders will rest 
easier when BAe finds a joint venture partner. 

Rover, by contrast offers considerable 
opportunities. The company's break-even 
production target of 400,000 vehicles a year 
should be attainable when the car marker is 
firmer. The group made 421,000 care even in 
last year's depressed market so the prospect 
for substantial profits is undeniable. 

Provided the property and construction 
divisions continue to break even, the group 
could have neutralised all its loss-makers by 
1994 and start to take in additional profits 
from the recent al-Yamamah Tornado order. 
If so, profits could rise above £300 million, 
putting the shares on a discount of more than 
50 per cent to the market They have risen a 
long way since the grim days last summer, but 
there is further to go. 


A McAlpine 

THE timing of Alfred 
McAlpine in buying the 40 
per cent minority of its homes 
division last September could 
not have been been better. 
The division has fulfilled the 
group’s early hopes and 
struggled back, into profits in 
the second half of die year as 
completions rose by 6 per¬ 
cent to 1,259. 

The message from 
McAlpine. as from other 
large housebuilders, is 
mixed. Lower mongage rates 
have stimulated interest in 
housing but much of that has 
yet to be converted into cash. 
If that interest is sustained. 
McAlpine’s margins wfll 
widen steadily as it benefits 
from the fall in land prices. If 
the group's forecasts are cor¬ 
rect. the cost of land as a 
proportion of the average 
house price wifi fall by 4 
percentage points to 21.8 per 


cent this year. The outlook in 
contracting in Britain is far 
less optimistic The workload 
contains too high a propor¬ 
tion of low-margin public 
sector work and the division 
is unlikely to pull out of 
operating losses this year. 

A sharp rise in interest 
costs this year win depress 
group profits and the com¬ 
pany wants shareholders 


there wfll be a loss in the first 
half. Graeme Odgeis has 
considerably reduced the 
group's risk profile during 
his two-and-a-haif years as 
chief executive, but he needs 
to be succeeded by someone 
of sufficient calibre to contin¬ 
ue work on the cost base and 
improve margins that have 
been unacceptably thin for 
too long. 



Competition 

TRADE secretaries may 
have rejected 19 recommen¬ 
dations by the Office of Fair 
Trading since 1976 but 
Michael HeseLtine's decision 
to overrule its competition 
adviser twice in the past 
fortnight suggests there has 
been a change in govern¬ 
ment competition policy. 

A combined Airtours' and 
Owners Abroad which would 
control up to 60 per cent of 
some segments of the holiday 
market was certainly a prima 
fade case for an MMC 
referraL By overturning the 
OFT Mr Hesdtine has decid¬ 
ed there are overriding argu¬ 
ments to waive the bid 
through. 

The decision has a post- 
recessionary flavour. It im- 

treat bids anl mergers more 
liberally than in the late 
eighties so long as they create 
financially robust companies 
and do not create outrageous 
monopolies. 

Owners Abroad's options 
are limited. The 12 9p dosing 
price suggests that Airtours 
wall succeed with a modestly 
improved final offer. The best 
that Owners can do is go 


back to the negotiating table; 
wring an increased offer out 
of Airtours, and prepare for 
merger. 

Utd Biscuits 

HOWEVER good an acqui¬ 
sition United Biscuits makes 
these days, one cannot help 
wishing it were making a dis¬ 
posal instead. It has done a 
stream of deals in recent 
years without a dramatic 
transformation in earnings. 
Having bitten off another 
£250 million since last Nov¬ 
ember, with tiie purchases of 
CCA Snacks and Bake-Line, 
some consolidation would be 
welcome. 

That said, the acquisition 
of Derwent Valley Foods, has 
a convincing strategic ratio¬ 
nale. While UB is the market 
leader in the £1.5 billion UK 
snack food market with a 
share of over 36 per cent, it 
oniyhas4 per cent of the rap¬ 
idly-growing adult premium 
sector which Phiieas Fogg 
dominates. The substantial 
synergies in marketing, buy¬ 
ing power and distribution 
mean a high proportion of 
Phiieas Fogg's turnover will 
filter straight to UB’s bottom 
line. Keeping Derwent's 


management is a sensible 
move as it wfll limit the dis¬ 
tractions for UB’s already 
stretched resources. 

There are plenty of posi¬ 
tives, but with dividend cover 
down to 1.4 times and little 
prospect of an increase this 
year, shareholders must be 
feeling the deals are ooming 
in the wrong order. 

Wickes 

WICKES has made one seri¬ 
ous strategic mistake but it 
has been paying for it ever 
since. The acquisition of 
Hunter, the timber mer¬ 
chant. in 1988 at the top of 
the cycle continues to depress 
results which were at the bot¬ 
tom end of forecasts. 

Hunter has amassed losses 
of £40 million since 1990. al¬ 
though last year’s loss of 
£12.5 million is 40 per cent 
less than the previous year. 
These figures masked im¬ 
pressive figures from Wickes’ 
retail operations which rose 
by 25 per oent in the UK and 
51 per cent in Europe. 

Shareholders should be 
cautiously optimistic, and 
win probably see a dividend 
this year for the first time 
since 1990. 
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Bell Lawrie 
White deal near 

TALK among the wags at 
Harry's Bar in Edinburgh 
yesterday had it that Brewin 
Dolphin, the small London 
private diem firm, is on the 
verge of acquiring BeD Lawrie 
White, the Scottish broking 
subsidiary of TS B that was put 
on the auction block about a 
year ago. Reliable sources say 
negotiations, which have until 
now remained shrouded in 
secrecy, are in their final 
stages. The deal, which is 
expected to result in redun¬ 
dancies in Brewin's London 
operation, will come as a big 
disappointment to Leg & Ma¬ 
son, the American firm be¬ 
lieved to be the frontrunner, 
and Gerrard Vivian Gray, the 
Holbom private dient firm, 
which had also expressed an 
interest Stay tuned for more 

developments... 


IS at the US offices 
anal Westminster 
i need of some nim- 
ess acumen as own- 

world's most famous 

1 team, the Harlem 
itters. The bank is 
take a near-80 per 
t\ its loans to Intern a- 
oadcasting Corpora- 
3 . the Globetrotters’ 
impany. which went 
pier 11 protection 
bankruptcy 18 
[eo. owing NatWest 
on. NatWest, which 
s IBC. has received 
jr the company. The 
ion bid came from 
>ark Pictures, whore 

is Tom Scaflen, 66 . 

led IBC when it filed 


for protection. Scaflen says: 
"The bank has recouped some 
money from the sale of IBCs 
amusement parks, but there is 
no doubt they wfll take a sub¬ 
stantial writeoff on this deal" 

Ticking away 

FEW opera aficionados would 
necessarily know that Sir 
Nicholas Goodison, the TSB 
chairman, is also a renowned 
horofogisL But when the cur¬ 
tain went up on the new ENO 
production of Don Pasquale 
at the Coliseum, it might not 
have surprised those cognisant 
of the former Stock Exchange 
chairman's passion to see a 
clock with the coned time tick¬ 
ing on centre stage. The cl ode 
turn nothing to do with the op¬ 
era’s plot: but Don Pasquale, 
poised to lose all his money, 
thanks to his extravagant wife, 
sings with much anguish 
about his impending bank¬ 
ruptcy and could clearly use 
some financial advice. Per¬ 
haps Joe Vanek. the set de¬ 
signer. thought an in-joke 



“Well back to the 

drawing board” 


rather appropriate: TSB is 
sponsoring the opera, and Sir 
Nicholas, of course, is also the 
ENO chairman. 

AS GRAHAM Gooch, the 
England cricket captain, con¬ 
templates his future after En¬ 
gland's humiliating defeat in 
Bombay, spare a thought for 
Whittingdale, the indepen¬ 
dent investment management 
firm that has sponsored the 
team’s coaching for almost 
two years. Whittingdale, 
which has committed itself to 
investing £1 million in the 
team until the 1994-5 Ashes 
tour in Australia, insists it has 
no plans to bail out fust yet 
“Surely, the defeat means 
their need for coaching has 
never been greater ," says 
Jeremy Olford, a spokesman. 
**Our business is about taking 
the long-term view. Lack of 
■ success is no indication of our 
willingness to continue sup¬ 
porting the team." 

Charity skate-in 

A DISABLED ice-making 
machine at Broadgaie recently 
dealt Sense, the charity for 
deaf and blind children, a veri¬ 
table body blow. Hopes of rais¬ 
ing thousands of pounds in 
the annual ice-skating race, its 
biggest fundraising event, 
melted away until Slaughter & 
May thought up an alterna¬ 
tive challenge. Today, teams 
from 19 City firms will don 
roller skates starting at 
11.15am at Paternoster 
Square, where a foil-length 
roller rink, skates, helmets, 
knee-pads and “good music” 
will be awaiting the partici¬ 
pants. who arc expected to 
raise £ 20,000 in sponsorship. 

Melinda Wittstock 




Peril of directors’ loan guarantees 


A small business interest rate relief scheme is needed 


From Mr A. Layland 

Sir, 1 fed that 1 must write 
concerning director’ respon¬ 
sibilities to creditors and guar¬ 
antees given. 

In 19891 joined a company 
as a director and in 1990 I 
guaranteed a loan for the 
company with my house as 
security. In 1991 I was dis¬ 
missed from the company. In 
October 1992 the managing 
director was sent to prison for 
four years on serious fraud 
charges. However my guaran¬ 
tee to the bank remained. 

The bank has been very fan- 
in the situation and promised 
not to call on the £45,000 


From MrKnealeAshwell 
Sir, Philip Robinson in his 
article “Lead on the menu 
with breakfast at Tiffany’s” 
(February 22) cites that “the 
Environmental Defense 
Fund, the pressure group 
based in America, (which) lea 
the fight to have the lead 
content in Wedgwood prod¬ 
ucts reduced. -.”. 

Such a comment in the 
context of the article about 
Tiffany's own brand china, 
which has been withdrawn 
from sale because its lead 
levels could exceed US safety 
limits by "more than 100 
times the American legal lim¬ 
it", is seriously misleading 
with its implication that 
Wedgwood products have 
similarly been singled out by 
EDF. 

In fact Wedgwood Group 
products frilly comply with all 
35 international tableware 
safety standards, as shown by 
our own extensive testing pro¬ 
gramme and in turn support¬ 
ed by independent laboratory 
test results. Wedgwood was 
not singled out by EDF. 

The State of California re¬ 


guarantee but await until the 
sale of the property. The 
problem arises now that my 
daughter is getting married 
and I cannot raise £5,000 
necessary for the wedding due 
to there already being a sec¬ 
ond charge on my property. 

1 would wish to draw to the 
attention of all directors the 
need to consider carefully their 
position before entering into 
guarantees and to look closely 
at their responsibilities under 
the 1985-6 Companies Act 

Yours faithfully. 

A. LAYLAND. 

18 Central Road, 

Bromsgrove. Worcs. 


centfy introduced legislation 
requiring warnings to be giv¬ 
en when minute amounts of a 
whole range of chemicals are 
present in the atmosphere, or 
in consumer products. 

A coalition of leading UK. 
US, European and Japanese 
ceramic manufacturers — in¬ 
cluding Wedgwood—recently 
readied agreement with tiie 
State Attorney General and 
EDF to work towards even 
stricter standards than those 
that: already exist for ceramic 
tableware, and to contribute 
towards an educational pro¬ 
gramme to help consumers 
understand how to select and 
use tableware products. 

Wedgwood products are 
perfectly safe to use and 1 mist 
that this letter will correct the 
misleading implications in 
Mr Robinson's artide. 

Yours faithfully. 

KNEALE ASHWELL 
(Chief Executive Officer), 
Waterford Wedgwood 
UK Pic, 

Bariaston, 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Staffordshire. 


From Mr Mike 
Scott-Hayward 
Sir, The Chancellor must 
grasp the nettle which threat¬ 
ens to strangle small 
businesses. 

Marty lobbyists will already 
have highlighted burdens 
which fall disproportionately 
on small businesses. Mr 
Lamont should use his next 
Budget to level the market 
place within the UK. 

It is rumoured that the 
Treasury may produce addi¬ 
tional resources to help new 
business start-ups. The prob¬ 
lem this creates is that the 
Treasury cannot guarantee 
only to pick winners. More¬ 
over, new start schemes ignore 
existing small businesses 
which may yet go under 
because of unfair business 
rales, high administrative 
costs and accrued debts built 
up because of the unfairly high 


interest rates over base exacted 
from small concerns. These 
are the areas which the gov¬ 
ernment must correct 

Mr Lamont could spread 
any resource available, in 
grams through a small busi¬ 
ness interest rate relief scheme. 
Grants should go only to¬ 
wards the payment of the 
interest over base, if not the 
whole interest which qualify¬ 
ing small businesses already 
pay the banks. 

In other words, the Chancel¬ 
lor should determine to help 
existing and new small busi¬ 
nesses which commercial 
banks, rather than a quango, 
have already assessed as rea¬ 
sonable risks. To qualify, small 
businesses should have a turn¬ 
over below a reasonable 
threshold. 

The small and private busi¬ 
ness sector is the engine of the 
economy, and as the chief 


engineer of that economy, the 
Chancellor should undertake 
some proper care and mainte¬ 
nance routines of existing 
machinery. A small business 
interest Tate relief scheme 
could be coupled with two 
other simple measures, to 
tighten, and even alter the 
direction of the burden of 
recession. 

Inequalities in LTBR can be 
reduced by requiring pics to 
contribute no less than 5 per 
cent of turnover in UBR, with 
non-plc UBR limited to a 
maximum of 5 per cent of 
turnover, regardless of rate¬ 
able values and poundages 
otherwise payable. 

A third measure is to reduce 
the impact of a market distort¬ 
ing tax by raising the VAT 
registration level to a turnover 
of at least £ 100 . 000 . to com¬ 
pensate small business. Pics 
already have the advantage of 
scale and can cope with a VAT 
system with which small busi¬ 
nesses struggle. The measure 
would also improve efficiency 
within HM Customs and 
Excise VAT collection opera¬ 
tions, as well as help 
consumers. 

Yours faithfully, 

MIKE SCOTT-HAYWARD. 
Sawmill Cottage, 

Kembadc Bridge, 

Cupar, Fife. 


Direct bank transfers are simple to use 


From Herr Harms 
Rauch haupt 

Sir, I read the letter from Dr 
MJ. Russell (February 12). It 
always amazes me how com¬ 
plicated matters can be made 
that are pretty simple and not 
even worth a mention (at least 
in this country). 

Since we mostly use direct 
bank transfers from account to 
account we rarely need to write 

a cheque. 

When contributing to a 
certain cause we simply fifl in 
the form, provided by every 
high street bank, stating the 
account number in question 
and the “Bankleitzahl", which 
is a number like a postal code 
issued to each bank, and write 
the amount to be contributed 
and for what cause it is eg 
"Earthquake disaster in 
Turkey". 

There is no danger that the 

amount will go “into the 


wrong pocket". Also, the re¬ 
ceipt can be used for the 
income tax declaration for the 
year concerned. 

Yours sincerely, 

HANNS RAUCHHAUPT. 
PO Box No 12. 

D 7470 Albstadt 22. 

West Germany. 
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SWAPS DOCUMENTATION 


MAJOR INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 


£16,000-£20,000 
Bonus, mortgage subsidy 
and full banking benefits. 


For ttiis tearing player in the Swaps and Oerivaflves maifcst, we invtte applications from indMduate^ged mid to late 20's, who must have haJ 
ttf least 1 year's experience of complex swaps and ctenvafive products docunentation within an investment banking environment. PC fteracy 
is important kleafty wtth WordPerfect and Paradox. Knowledge of ISDA Is essential as is experience in cfeafirtg with autskte parties atd laNyers. 
As pal of a small team reporting to the Documentation Manager you wffl t» responsible for: tee ptocasslng, negotiafioo and tracking of hard 
copy confirmations of derirafive product transactions as well as a wide range of ofter documentation matters. Essentia! personal quaWes aura 
to be a team-player and to be capable of deafingwitfi a heavy workload with a large number of transactions. Initial salary in the tangs £16,000 
- £20,000, performance related bonus, non-conirftxilory pension, mortgage subsidy, medfcal scheme and travel benefit AppScaSons In strict 
confidence under reference SD24651/TT wfH be forwarded unopened to our djent unless you Bst conpanes to which trey should not be sent 
in a covering letter marked ter tee attention of tee Security ManagerCJRA 


ACCOUNTANTS 

A multi-national U.S. oil field service company is relocating its 
corporate headquarters for Europe, Africa, the Middle East and 
the OS to the Hammersmith area, London, and has two 
vacancies for Accountants. 

Reporting to the Financial Controller, the positions are 
intended to involve management of computerized books of 
prime entry received from field locations throughout the 
territory, maintenance of Nominal Ledgers, preparation of 
monthly management accounts and consolidated accounts, and 
assistance in cash/profit forecasts and other special analysis. 

Applicants must have HND Accounting or equivalent 
qualification with 3 to 5 years middle level accounting 
experience. Additionally, applicants must be computer literate, 
specifically with Quattro Pro or equivalent spreadsheet 
packages, and have a flexible work attitude. 

Please apply in writng with full C.V. to LE. Blyghton, ML&B, 4 
Carlton Gardens, Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5AA. 

No Agencies Please. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 

SW London £17,000 - £19,000 

Superb opportunity for Part Qualifled/Flnalist to join 
market leading FMCG organisation, turnover E500m. 
Product/Brand Costing and Sales/lnventory 
accounting coupled with excellent systems skJSs are 
essential. You should be aged 23-35, team orientated, 
with a hands on approach in a pressurised 
environment Excellent benefits, prospects and full 
study package available. 

Call Carol Connolly or SaRy Stovall at 
Selected Accounts Personnel 081 466 
1616 (24 hrs R.Cons). 


DYNAMIC. GROWING 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD OF 
ARCHITECTURE; REQUIRES 
A SELF MOTIVATED 
COMPUTER LITERATE. 
ACCA 2 ACCOUNTANT TO 
DEVELOP AND RUN THE 
OFFICE M.I.S. TO CONTROL 
THE ENTIRE FINANCIAL 
WELLBEING OF THE 
COMPANY AND ENSURE 
ITS GROWTH: SALARY 
CDMENSURATE WITH 
ENERGY. 




TIMES 


The 2nd Annual High Level One Day Conference 


Competitive Marketing for 
Accountants and Solicitors 


Friday 26 February 1993 

ar the Institute of Directors. 116 Pall Mall, London SW1 


W ith only a few days to go over 120 professional firms have 
already booked to discover how to compete more effectively in 
a leaner, tougher market place. Eight key aspects of marketing wfll be 
exposed and revealed - can you 
afford to miss this conference? 

Conference Chairman: Clive Panitt, 
national managing partner. Baker Tilly; 

Peter Collier, managing director. 

Professional Enterprise Group; Tim 
Roberts, director of corporate affairs. 

KPMG Peat Marwick: Gerald 
Newman, head of practice support. 

The Law Society: Adrian Payne, 
professor of services marketing. 

C ran field School of Management; 

Andrew Gibb, senior consultant - 
Profit improvement Unit, Allied Lyons; 

Michael Simmons, partner, Finers; 

Tony Reiss, marketing director. 

Cameron Markby Hewitt; and James 
GemmelL marketing partner, Clark 
Whitchfll. 

Readers of The Tima can attend this con- 
fercr.ce for the reduced fee of only £29? plus 
£51.98 VAT = £348.98 - a saving of £38. Clive Parrilt - Conference Chairman 

Ttah conference earn* 15 CPE pornii lrilb the iiutihile of Chartered Accountant! and 5 CPD credit hour* 
vilh The Society. For more information and hoofciD* details call Cbri* Kchuf on 971 244 MM. 



A leading American Investment Bank is seeking 

to employ a Derivatives Product Trader to bead 

a new derivatives trading desk.Candidates must 
have the following qualifications/experience; 

- minimum of. 7 years experience trading US dollar. 
Currency. Commodity and/or Equity Derivatives 
[preferably in us markets) 

• minimum of 5 years of direct experience trading an 
options portfolio 

■ extensive experience m developing global derivative 
trading systems 

- prior experience In devesoptng a new derivatives trading 
operation 

• minimum or 5 years managing derivative protestnnalir 

Interested candidates should send their CVs to: 

P.O. Box no. 1199 


ACCOUNTANT PQ/QU 
Basildon/Dartford 

3-4 Month Contract 

A Manufacturing background with exposure to foreign 
currency is sought tor a 3-4 month temporary position 
with the possibility of a further 3 month extension If 
requred. Strong financial and management account 
reporting m a highly computerised environment to 
very tight deadlines. With -exceBent spreadsheet 
experience being ess, use of J O Edwards Software is 
an additional benefit Rates pro rata to £20-25K. 
Cafl Carat Comotty at Selected Accounts 
Personnel 081 466 1616 (24 his R.Cons). 


LEISURE GROUP 

New Consulting Team 

Young ACAs c£27-35k + car 

Ova cBcnL a British bluocWp fesnre empire, is 
renowned for-its brand-fading products worldwide. 
SaJ« and market sector growth have risen 
coQsBrcuiiy, showing enviable profitability. To 
improve business efficiency funber the company 
is establishing a 5-strong internal consultancy team 
made up of bright, dynamic young accountants. 

Tlx: UamwiB look dasefy n all company functions 
including marketing, production and dstitituriaa, 

rfafrdng gfrh < nhd r lH ry «mior man ag. MX OL In 

addition to performance analysis, work will include 

pic- and poswcquisiiion reviews, ad hoc projects 

and troubleshooting assignments. Loodoo-based, 
there wffl be approx W* travel. prinnrtiy European 
Wtih occasional visits to subsidiaries worldwide. 
The team requires a range of experience from 
exceptional newly qualified* to ACAs wfeh op to 5 
years pqe. Knowledge of a European language ban 
advantage; good comnmniratioflg ifciDs and the 
abSry to work as pan of a team are essential. The 
superb benefits package indudes weekend travel 
to the UK win on forei g n MqmrviiK Excellent 
prospects offer the dnacc to progress quickly to a 
drviskmsJ cowroflerahip or senior Head Office role, 
(nrcrested applicants should coona as 00 
071 3294649. or daring the evenings and weekends 
on 071 231 8272. Alternatively send or tot your 
CVto: 


Alderv 1CK 
CONSULTING 


SEaJKB & SELECTION 

OLD BAILEY HOUSE. 7 OLD BAILEY. LONDON ECAM 7KB 
TEUTHONE 071-4294649 SAX 0CT-SI9 


FINALISTS/QUALIFIED 

ACCOUNTANTS 

£25,000-627,000 4- CAR 

S urrey/Sussex/ Kent 

Poor multbuflanal Out chip onuMaa. turnover £80- 
2SOm. are scvfctng lop oSfen tndtvttfoalA from Service. 
Mnuttct nrtag or IT. 

KENT 


WUh Manufacturing 


ro UK and USA. A proac o w. bands on wwiwn is miiinsi 

SURREY 

From a MWi ntt/lT uv l i mmtn t lojaln dynamic m tu t cl warn 
wim re amado for -nnurmn ■Liuunnim ml reporting. 
You wO be a piwImM team tAajire. Mf mo m—ad ana 
ambltkMn. 

Call SaDy StoveD or Carol ConaoDy at 
Selected Accounts Personnel on 081 
466 1616 (24 hrs R.Cons) 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 

(At a time of change) 


NR. KINGSTON 


c£32,000 + BENEFITS 


This significant and high profile subsidiary of a major 
international group has a new General manager, whose role is 
to introduce far reaching reforms leading to a far more 
commercial outlook. 

A new Financial Controller is sought who will support and 
contribute to this objective. Therefore in addition to a broad 
role involving accounting control and related administration 
they will be an important part of a small management team 
driving towards a more efficient and business minded 
organisation. 

Candidates should be qualified graduates, ideally 28-35, with 
relevent commercial experience and the stature and ability to 
persuade senior management to a particular course of action. 

Opportunities are excellent given the exposure to senior group 
management. Benefits are substantial, ref 1751 


Please telephone Robin 
Rotherham on 081-541 5580, 
or write to him at 
6-8 Thames Street, 

Kingston Upon Thames, 
Surrey, KT1 1PE. 


DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 

SOUTH WEST LONDON - SALARY NEGOTIABLE 

This well known ex Service charity wishes to appoint an 
experienced Director of Finance to take a leading role in 
the management of the Home's financial and 
administrative affairs. 

Restructuring has placed a greater emphasis on efficiency 
and cost effectiveness. As a key member of the senior 
management team you will manage the financial aspects 
of the Home, which has a turnover of £7 million, and help 
to formulate and implement management policies. 

Duties include the preparation of budgets, monitoring 
performance, providing accurate timely and sound 
financial information for Governors and the Chief 
Executive and preparing final accounts. 

Applicants must be computer literate and willing to tackle 
a wide variety of tasks. Management as well as financial 
experience and expertise is essential. Experience in a 
health care environment is highly desirable. Age 40 plus. 

To apply send your CV with a brief covering letter to: 

Hie Chief Executive 
The Royal Star and Garter Home 
for Disabled Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen 
Richmond Hill, Richmond, Surrey TW10 6RR 
Telephone: 081-940-3314 
(Registered Charity No 210119) 

NO AGENCIES 
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GRADUATES 

to train os Chartered 
Accountants with two 
partner Finn in Putney. 

Excellent training 


CV to Harder A day, 21 
Winthorpe Road, 
Putney, London 


AH Box Bunker ropfies 
stodd be itfressed te 

BOX to-_ 

C/s Times Newspapers 
‘ P.0. BOX 484, 
Vutfsta Street. 

Kudu El 900 


accountant 

Exc. Compensation & Benefits West London 

ORGANISATION 

Sunkyong UK is a part of the $3 billion worid-wide 
general trading business of the Sunkyong Group of 
Korea, a $15 billion dollar conglomerate employing 
22,000 people. 

POSITION 

Reporting to the Director of Administration the 
Accountant will be responsible for all aspects of 
managerial accounting including budgeting, monthly 
financial statement preparation, and variance 
analysis. Additional responsibilities include analysis ot 
financing activity and support of MIS system 
development/maintenance. 

QUALIFICATIONS 


- Certified Accountant or equivalent capability 
with over three years experience 

- Strong MIS and PC user experience a plus. 

Send detailed CV and compensation history to: 

Director of Employment 
Sunkyong London 
Cedar House, Vine Lane 
Hillingdon, Middlesex UB10 0BX 
No phone calls or agencies please. 
Closing date for applications: 

Friday 11 March 1993. 




FINANCIAL 

PRODUCTS 

DESIGN 

Approx £20,000 + Benefits 


A leading global insurance broker is seeking to 
recruit a graduate from a Mathematical 
discipline to assist a senior Director in the 
establishment of a new business venture. The 
job holder will be involved with the research 
and design of innovative financial products and 
should therefore be familiar with econometrics 
as well as a competent user of PCs. A 
knowledge of predictive techniques is also 
desirable as is an understanding of the main 
financial markets. The successful candidate will 
be self motivated and committed to the 
success of the department. 

Should you have the requisite skills and 
attributes, please apply to Box No. 1045 
enclosing a copy of your CV. 
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SOUTH LEEDS 

FmalistiNewty Qual £1(M)00 

Required for n»a}or subsidiary of large pic, to take full responsibility for preparation 
or management accounts, assistance on statutory accounts and spreadsheet 
analysis. Anands-on rote in a challenging, fast moving environment Ref; 1102M453A. 
Com&a the Manager, 12 Park Place. Lewis. 

Next to Parkers Wine Bar 0532 459181 


Newly Qualified 


UXBRIDGE 


£18-£20,QQQ 


Contact The Kwager. 20 High Street Uxbridge. 
Above Reed Employment 


0895274297 


im 

I 
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WEST LONDON 
Financial Accountant £24 non 

Excellent opportunity for pro-ectrre Accountant with stronn analytical skin* tr. 

5Sffi32S5Sa^ 

strong mterperswnri skills. Ref: 27D1U427A. 4 ' com P utar l,teratlB wth 

Contact The Manager, 388 CJriswicfc High Read, VW. 

Next tn Saittsbury's _081995 3601 



EAST LONDON *** 

Finance Manager fynmn 

Contact The Manager, 35 Oanbnwk Road. IlfonL 

N «.a BRSU « n 081-4780061 


hi W HELP ETHIOPIA. Any text bocks th-t V uu no In™, 

student accountant s in Ethiopia It you da 9r! j a,iy as ™ 

**—— J a ’~ ar- r '■<“ '‘ill passthem on. 
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TELEPHONE: 

071-481 4000 


The Times Classified 
columns are read by well over 
a million of the most affluent 
people in the country. Tie 
following categories appear 
regularly and are generally 
accompanied by relevant 
editorial articles. Use the 
coupon (right), and find out 
how easy, last add 
economical it is to advertise 
io The Times Classified. 

THE WORLD FAMOUS 
PERSONAL COLUMN, 
INCLUDING RENTALS, 
APPEARS EVERY DAY. 


MONDAY 

Edmiioe: University 
Appointments. Prep & Public 
School Appointments, 
Educational Courses. 
Scholarships and Fellowships 
with editorial. 

La Otoe de la Otoe: 
Secretarial Appointments. 

TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 

La Otoe de la Otoe: Secretarial Appointments 
Property; Residential. Town & Country, 

Overseas, Rentals. 

Commercial P roperty: with editorial 
Mafia, Sales & Marketing. 

THURSDAY 

General Appointments: Management, Engineering. 


- ■ Itf*] Tu/l'ji i * ■*. • n f« T « V\ 



Accountancy & Finance. 

La Citoe de la Grtoe 
Secretarial Appointments. 

Pabik Management. 

FRIDAY 

iBtsnatioaal Appointments: 

Overseas Opportunities. 

Motors: The complete car buyer's guide 
with editorial. 


SATURDAY 

WEEKEND TIMES 

Sboparouad: shopping from the 
comfort of your own home. 

Saturday Rendezvous: The 
place to expand your social 
circle. 

Property: Residential, Town A 
Country. Overseas. Rentals. 

Gardening 

Salmon: Arts and Antiques 
(monthly). 

SATURDAY REVIEW 
Overseas Holidays 



Telephone (Daytime)___ 

Dale of insertion __ 




ta insertion date.) 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


MPs press for shake-up to 
end abuse of external audits 


By Austin Mitchell 
and Jim Cousins 

EXTERNAL audits should be 
a weapon of accountability 
and corporate discipline. Sad¬ 
ly. that weapon is being 
abused. Accountancy firms en¬ 
joy a statutory monopoly of the 
external audit function. Yet 
they are so big and competi¬ 
tion is so intense dial their 
main interest is no longer in 
auditing and the quality of 
audit js being diluted. 

Selling services in consul¬ 
tancy. tax or insolvency is their 
main business. Audit is the 
salesman's foot in the door 
that enables them to sell other 
services. Inevitably, this leads 
to a debasement of audit It is 
a betrayal of the role. Statutory 
privileges are not given to 
auditors to be used as a market 
stall to peddle their other 
goods and services but are pan 
of a covenant under which 
companies and directors can 
be called to account 

In many episodes recently, 
this has certainly not been the 
case and we can see why. Low¬ 
balling is rife. The main firms 
engage in competitive price 
cuts. Free first-year audits are 
being offered. Competition is 
about price rather than quali¬ 
ty. The preoccupation is ac¬ 
commodating directors (“the 
client") and permitting them 
flexibility rather than in¬ 
vigilating them or informing 
shareholders and markets. 

Shareholders pay good 
money to auditors, yet the only 
way they can learn whether 
the composition of audit teams 
is adequate, about reduced 
audit effort to ait costs, passive 
audits, poverty of auditing 
practices, premature signing 
of audit reports or audit fail¬ 
ures. is when a company 
collapses. Unto then, poor 
audit quality remains invisi- 



Making a call to account: Austin Mitchell, left, and Jim Cousins, both Labour MPS. 
who believe that reforms are needed to stop the quality of auditing being diluted 


We. In good years, increasing 
profits and asset values cover 
deficiencies. In bad times, 
weaknesses are laid bare and 
the bitter consequences 
emerge as crises, scandals, 
collapses. Ensuing trade and 
industry department reports 
reveal too many audits as a 
cruel deception. 

The accountancy bodies in 
their capacity as recognised 
supervisory bodies are sup¬ 
posed to regulate the industry 
and protect consumer inter¬ 


ests. They represent producer 
interests. The mafia cannot 
regulate the mafia. RSBs 
dominated Ity big firms, who 
are the cause of the problem, 
cannot combine trade associ¬ 
ation and regulatory roles. 

Recent annual reports by 
RSBs to the DTI show that 
onty a small proportion of 
firms inspected come up to 
scratch and reveal audits of 
dismal quality, even by UK 
standards. Yet the public will 
not be told the names of the 


firms producing poor work. If 
monopoly producers of goods 
or services produced poor 
products, but were still allowed 
to retain their monopoly, there 
would be an outay. There 
should be one about auditing. 

The RSBs will not provide a 
list of the firms that deliver 
poor work so that the public 
can make informed choices. 
Yet the RSBs enjoy immuni¬ 
ties from Lawsuits. In the rare 
cases when the DTI publishes 
its reports, and shows the 


poverty of audit work, it takes 
no action against the auditors. 

The buck is passed to the 
accountancy trade associa¬ 
tions. They do veiy little. No 
partner criticised in DTI re¬ 
ports has ever been debarred 
horn practising. There has 
been no investigation into the 
overall standards of any of the 
firms criticised in them. The 
accountancy bodies exonerat¬ 
ed all audit partners criticised 
in the Alexander Howden and 
Miner Insurance frauds that 
shook the financial and the 
insurance world. Their ex¬ 
cuse? Too much time had lap¬ 
sed since the original events to 
take any action. Ronald Biggs 
should apply for membership. 

Auditing needs fundamen¬ 
tal reform. Tinkering with the 
audit report and tighter audit¬ 
ing standards are necessary 
but fail to deal with the root 
causes of failure. Real reforms 
must target institutions, with 
an independent and publidy 
accountable regulator to guar¬ 
antee independence, account¬ 
ability and quality. 

No one can ignore the fact 
that two important public 
principles are being abused in 
auditing. Public monopolies 
are conferred for public pur¬ 
poses not to be used as a mar¬ 
ket stall to peddle services for 
private advantage, particular¬ 
ly when public purposes are 
being debased in the process. 

Regulators are not put in 
place to regulate in their own 
interests. When the betrayal of 
these two principles leads, as it 
has in auditing, to squalid 
failures, a growing mess and a 
widespread perception of in¬ 
adequacy in this crucial aspect 
of corporate control, the con¬ 
clusion is inescapable. It is 
time for the government to set 
up a full open and indepen¬ 
dent. public enquiry into the 
auditing industry. 



Slanted view of 
basic quality 

From the Executive Secretary 
of The Association of 
Authorised Public 
Accountants 

Sir, Robert Bruce’s article 
"Cornering the duds at die 
comer shop" (January 21) 
gave a slanted view of the basic 
quality of professional audit¬ 
ing work of members of this 
association. 

Our relationship with the 
Chartered Association of Cer¬ 
tified Accountants is and al¬ 
ways has been at a very co¬ 
operative. satisfactory and 
professional level, and is wide¬ 
ly regarded as an example of 
how the rest of the UK 
recognised profession should 
act in mutual co-operation, 
with an overwhelming benefit 
to the public and other users of 
accounts. 

None of the recognised su¬ 
pervisory bodies, nor indeed 
the Department of Trade and 
lndustiy officials, are the least 
surprise! that the number of 
auditors inspected is less than 
satisfactory, bearing in mind 
that the UK auditing profes¬ 
sion is now going through one 
of the most extensive and 
fundamental reorganisations 
of its working methods. 

The figures quoted are capa¬ 
ble of manipulation to any 
desired degree, according to 
one’s point of view. Another 
reasonable analysis of the 
statistics shows the members 
of the AAPA are considerably 
above the standards of all 
other RSB members. 

All the RSBs are experienc¬ 
ing approximately the same 
level of first-year under- 
achievement results. In my 
view, the new regime which 
now changes the working 
methods of auditors must be 
viewed over a period of at least 
five years. 

F.arh RSB has mo nitore d 
only a relatively small percent¬ 
age of its "registered auditors" 
and consequently can. in this 
first commencing year, only 
provide figures which are 
more misleading than hdptuL 

There were seven firms visit¬ 
ed out of the 49 AAPA 
member firms that proved to 
be unacceptable. The remain¬ 
der were either good, reason¬ 
able. or less than perfect m 
detail, which in every rare 
except two quickly remedied 
their defects before the yearly 
report of the association was 
submitted to the secretary of 
state. 

Yours sincerely. 

S. A. COXHEAD. 

Executive 1 Secretary, 

The Association of 
Authorised Public 

Accountants. 

10 Cornfield Road. 

Eastbourne, 

East Sussex, 


British multinationals braced 
for a double Dutch tax threat 


By Hugh Rowland, Keith Gregory and Stephen Charge 


EVEN before President Clin¬ 
ton gears up his campaign to 
make foreign investors pay 
more tax in America, Wash¬ 
ington has made life harder 
for British multinational 

S The Dutch-American 
tax treaty, which is 
expected to be ratified this 
year, may have a dramatic 
effect on British multination¬ 
als holding their American 
investments through a Dutch 
company. These groups face a 
minimum 40 per cent in¬ 
crease in US taxes. 

The new treaty represents 
the culmination of an aggres¬ 
sive effort by America to 
prevent what is known as 
“treaty shopping"—the use of 
a holding company in a 
country that has a favourable 
tax treaty with America, such 
as The Netherlands, to avoid 
or reduce US taxes. 

The most striking aspect of 
the treaty is the wide-ranging 
anti-abuse provision, which is 
designed to restrict the use of 
the treaty by investors in a 
third country. The use of a 
Dutch company to hold over- 
seas investments has long 
been a key part of the interna¬ 
tional tax planning strategy of 
most British multinationals. 

The UK levies tax on divi¬ 
dends received from overseas, 
but there is relief, known as 
double tax relief, for any 
overseas taxes incurred. The 
roles for double tax relief 
mean most UK multinationals 
would end up paying a higher 
effective rate of tax on their 
overseas profits than on the 
domestic profits. 

Accordingly, many UK mul¬ 
tinationals have established 
holding companies in The 
Netherlands — often known 
as “mixer companies" — to 
receive dividends from over¬ 
seas companies in the group. 
Some of the income received 
by the mixer company will 


have been taxed in a foreign 
country at a higher rate than it 
would have been in the UK. 
some wfl] have been taxed at a 
lower rate. By aggregating the 
high and low-taxed income in 
the mixer company, a multi¬ 
national is able to maximise its 
double tax relief to reduce its 
overall tax liability. 

The treaty's anti-abuse pro¬ 
vision does not distinguish 
between a Dutch company 
that has been established by 
investors in a third country 
with the sole purpose of avoid¬ 
ing US taxes and one that has 
ban established by a UK 
multinational as a dividend 
mixer company without any 
intention of avoiding Ameri¬ 
can taxes. Instead, a Dutch 
company will quality for the 
main treaty benefits only if it 
satisfies certain business activi¬ 
ty and ownership tests, which 
a typical dividend mixer com¬ 


pany would be unable to meet 
Moreover, there is no general 
exemption from the anti¬ 
abuse provision that would 
maintain benefits for Dutch 
companies owned by share¬ 
holders resident in countries 
whose tax treaties with Ameri¬ 
ca are at least as favourable as 
the Dutch treaty. 

Multinationals based in 
Brkain have to contend with 
excessive taxation rates caused 
by the UK’s rules for set-off of 
advance corporation tax suf¬ 
fered on dividends paid to 
shareholders. The ACT prob¬ 
lem has been the source of 
continual lobbying by the 
multinationals, who can justi¬ 
fiably point out that the UK’s 
taxation regime already 
makes it an unattractive place 
to base an international 
ip. The US/Dutch treaty is 
He to exacerbate the prob¬ 
lems for multinationals based 


in the UK. some of which are 
rumoured to be considering 
moving. 

One solution might lie in a 
procedure in the treaty under 
which case-by-case applica¬ 
tions can be made to the US 
tax authorities for a ruling that 
the anti-abuse provision does 
not apply to a particular Dutch 
company. There win also be 
time to adjust The treaty does 
not take effect at least until the 
year after ratification. If it is 
ratified this year, UK multina¬ 
tionals wfll need to reexamine 
the use of a Dutch mixer 
company to hold their US 
investments and a new ap¬ 
proach to international tax 
planning may be needed. 

Hugh Rowland is with 
Dzbevoise & Plimpton, and 
Keith Gregory and Stephen 
Charge, are 'with Cameron, 
Markby Hewitt. 



Opening an old 
can of worms 


THE people who run the accountancy 
profession obviously feel that they have too 
liole to do. Forget that audit scandals rebound 
around their ears, forget all that stuff about 
"dosing the expectation gap”, forget all the 
problems of rebuilding a'coherent financial 
reporting system virtually from scratch, forget 
that they are charged by the trade and 
industry secretary with the crime of contin¬ 
uing to flood the country wiih negative 
accountants obsessed with cost-cutting. 

In spite of all these difficulties, the 
profession's action this week shows that it still 
thinks it has time to rummage in the back of 
its store cupboard, select an elderly ran of 
worms and see whai happens if it tries a 
bright new tin opener on the lid. Or to put it 
another way. the profession has served notice 
that it would like to reopen the debate on 
unifying the profession. 

This week, it is sending questionnaires to 
25,000 randomly selected members to "test 
grassroots opinion property” before “we and 
our councils can decide whether or not to 
develop any proposals for 
structural reform". Attempts 
to unity the profession have a 
long and noble history. Un¬ 
fortunately, they also have a 
long record of prompting 
veiy effective opposition and 
have always resulted in de¬ 
feat for the proposals. But 
they are also enticing. They 
have a great appeal to tidy 
minds and rivil servants. The 
UK has an enormous 
accounting profession that is 
currently rattling towards the 
200.000 mark. But it is 
organised via six separate 
bodies which have grown up 
either as geographically 
based bodies, the English, 

Scots and Irish ICAs. as 

bodies covering particular _ 

functions such as manage¬ 
ment accounting or the public sector. CIMA 
and C1PFA. or are historical throwbacks to 
the days when accounting was a highly elitist 
profession and there needed to be an 
organisation that opened up a good qualifica¬ 
tion to the less well-off. the ACCA. 

To the outside world, it would be much 
more understandable if all accountants were 
members of the same body. But with the 
numbers involved and the veiy different 
disciplines and traditions it would be very 
hard to achieve. 

As a result of the defeat of a merger effort in 
1970, the profession invented an umbrella 
body called the consultative committee of 
accountancy bodies, CCAB, run by the 
presidents and secretariats of the bodies 
which attempts to act on issues where they fed 
a common voice is required. It is a 
cumbersome structure and not noted for its 
speed. The current English president 
described it a few weeks ago as operating 
about as fast as a glacier moving uphill. But 
having put the proposals for market research 



Robert 

Bruce 


through the relevant councils, it now wants to 
take another look at the "rationalisation" 
question. 

They are either veiy brave or have short 
memories. Back in 1989. efforts to merge the 
Scots and English ICAs into a "British 
Institute” perished amid a welter of national¬ 
ism from the Scots. A subsequent effort by the 
English to merge wiih CIPFA. the public 
sector accounting body, failed through simple 
lack of enthusiasm. Both initiatives left the 
leaders of the bodies concerned badly bruised. 

With hindsight, the British institute propos¬ 
als were lost because they coincided with a 
wider tide of nationalism which culminated 
the following spring with the Scots winning 
the rugby “Grand Siam" in a welter of flags 
and choruses of "O Flower of Scotland". 
Against that tide, accounting and political 
logic was always going to limp in second with 
stud marks on its hands. It is sad because, had 
the Scots membership realised how mori¬ 
bund the English council was at the time and 
had they remembered how good the Scots are 
at dominating far-Dung 
chunks of Empire, even as far 
away as Moorgate Place, 
they might have wrapped up 
the British institute as their 
own. But they did not and 
even now the grassroots 
membership are dusting 
down the old arguments to 
convince the English to think 
again. As in 19S9. they will 
be suggesting that there is a 
hidden agenda here. And 
there probably is. The first is 
that starting a lengthy pro¬ 
cess via a very detailed piece 
of market research is oneway 
of showing the government 
that efforts are being made 
that might lessen the threat 
of the imposition of a Securi- 
_ ties and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion. This is unlikely. The 
department of trade and industry has not 
argued strongly for rationalisation. 

There is another possible reason. In this 
week’s Accountancy Age. the chairman of the 
CCAB working party which came up with die 
market research idea. Mike Lidtiss. the 
English past-president argues that there is a 
global reason. He suggests that in the long 
term, the UK profession win. by continuing to 
operate on several fronts, fail to capitalise on 
the opportunities that the need for accounting 
training, standards and leadership across the 
world is creating. 

In that he is probably righL The pressure is 
growing. Shell’s enormous loss through what 
looks Like poor Japanese internal controls has 
dramatised that this week. 

Unfortunately, as the past has shown, 
members need more than altruism to con¬ 
vince them that the rationalisalon route 
should be followed. 


The author is the 
Accountancy Age 
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Foreign favourite: many multinationals set up bolding companies in Amsterdam 


Customs sets a value-added 
trap for holding companies 


PEOPLE say that history goes 
in cycles and the same is true 
of value-added tax. 

Back in 1987. Customs and 
Excise decided that companies 
should not be able to deduct 
VAT on activities such as 
acquiring or disposing of busi¬ 
nesses. The resulting outcry 
persuaded it to back down, but 
last October it returned to the 
charge. It issued a press notice 
announcing that, as a result of 
a European Court case, it had 
changed its approach to hold¬ 
ing company costs. 

The case concerned Polysar, 
a Dutch intermediate holding 
company that did nothing but 
hold the shares of its subsidiar¬ 
ies, receive dividends from 
them and pay dividends up to 
its parent 

However, it was registered 
for VAT and recovered the tax 
that it had incurred on its 
costs. The Dutch authorities 
argued, and the European 
Court agreed, that it should 
not be able to reclaim that tax 
since it was not “carrying out 
an economic activity”. 

As a result Customs decided 
that not canying out an eco¬ 
nomic activity equated to not 
being in business, which is the 
equivalent UK legal concept 
It announced that from 
March 1 this year, holding 
companies exercising their 
holding company activities 
would not be in business and, 
therefore, would not be able to 
recover arty VAT on those 
costs. 

The view in Price Water- 
house and other professional 


A change in VAT 
rules could cost 
firms hundreds 
of millions of 
pounds, argues 
Richard Watson 


firms was that Customs had 
taken the European Court 
ruling much too far and would 
realise this eventually. 

Hew wrong we were. In 
January this year, a Customs 
"Business Brief’ attempted to 
divide the activities of all 
holding companies into busi¬ 
ness and non-business sectors. 
Any VAT on costs incurred in 
relation to the non-business 
sector would not be deduct¬ 
ible. A holding company for 
these purposes was any com¬ 
pany that had a subsidiary. 

Reaction ranged from incre¬ 
dulity. through anger and 
surprise, to detailed analyses 
of why the conclusions of 
Customs and Excise were ut¬ 
terly wrong. Strong represen¬ 
tations were made that the 
decision should be reversed. 

Customs is reviewing its 
position and it now seems 
certain that the starting date 
for the new rules wfll be 
delayed until April 1. That 
start date would always have 
made more sense, but the 
rethink by Customs has appar¬ 
ently produced wider changes 
than simply postponing the 


Challenge for 
the Chancellor 

THE run-up to the Budget 
could prove embarrassing for 
Norman Lament this year. 
March 5 wiQ see the final of 
the Chancellor Challenge, an 
annual event sponsored by 
Ernst & Young and National 
Westminster Bank, inwhich 
school children are given a 
chance to “ran" the British 
economy with the aid of 
computers — and usually end 
up making a better job of it 
Teenagers from 11 schools in 
Nottinghamshire, Leicester¬ 
shire and Sheffield take over 
from the Chancellor for a 
simulated eight-year period. 


using interest rates, income 
tax. VAT and Corporation Tax 
to offset swings in economic 
growth, exchange rates, infla¬ 
tion and unemployment 

Student sponsor 

THE name of Arthur Ander¬ 
sen win be engraved on the 
minds of some 1,500 students 
next month, thanks to its 
sponsorship of the 45th annu¬ 
al congress of AISEC, the 
world's largest student associ¬ 
ation. The event win attract 
delegates from 74 countries 
and runs for ten days. To 
hedge its bets. Andersen has 
teamed up with Cosmopolitan 
magazine to sponsor the High 
Flyer MBA Award, open to 


young businesswomen be¬ 
tween 23 and 35. which will 
pay the cost of a ten-month 
MBA course at the European 
Institute of Business Adminis¬ 
tration in Fontainebleau, 
France. Entries must be in by 
March 8. More on 081-958 
2336. 

Man of vision 

MEANWHILE. Andersen 
Consulting is proudly trum¬ 
peting a 25 per cent jump in 
revenue Of its British business 
to E215 miffion last year, way 
better than the trend. Keith 


Burgess, its evangelistic man¬ 
aging partner, says some big 
businesses have realised their 
need to make changes in per¬ 
formance during recession 
and to bring in strategic con¬ 
sultants rather than econo¬ 
mise on their fees. “Research 
shows that industrial leaders 
know what has to be done but 
all too rarely take the necessary 
action" he enthuses. As an ex¬ 
ample: “while many recog¬ 
nised that a vision and 
strategy are essentia] to suc¬ 
cess. the great majority do not 
communicate it tD their 
workforce”. Perhaps that was 


because the vision and strate¬ 
gy involved axing many of 
their jobs, as accountancy 
firms could testify. 

Seeking success 

PANNELL Kerr Forster is 
backing a competition to find 
the most successful small and 
medium-sized company in 
seven different regions of Eng¬ 
land and Wales. A company of 
the year will be chosen from a 
series of regional winners. In 
keeping with the times, an en¬ 
vironmental award has been 
introduced this year. Applica¬ 
tion forms from the co-spans- 
or. Commerce Magazine, Sta¬ 
tion House, Station Road. 
Newport Pagndl MK16 0AG. 


Available evidence 

KPMG Forensic Accounting 
gave the need for approxima¬ 
tion in accounts a new twist 
when it admitted that its find¬ 
ing of £468 million reported 
fraud last year might be 90 per 
cent out on the true level. The 
cause is soberly explained in 
the Auditing Practices Board’s 
new user guide, which notes 
the snags in investigations: 
“In particular, all parties must 
recognise that any report may 
be limited by a lack of avail¬ 
able evidence, for instance, be¬ 
cause frequently fraudsters de¬ 
stroy records in order to cover 
their tracks". Quelle surprise. 

Jon Ashworth 


date. Although the original 
principles have been main¬ 
tained, it seems that the ap¬ 
proach by Customs has 
changed significantly. Rather 
than Dying to divide all the 
activities of a holding com¬ 
pany into business or non- 
business, Customs has. at last, 
admitted what it was always 
attempting to do. That is, to 
prevent recovery of VAT on 
activities relating to major 
changes in the structure of a 
business, such as acquisitions, 
disposals, reorganisations and 
defence against takeovers. 

The new approach has a 
substantial advantage over its 
predecessor. IrwilJ simplify life 
for holding company accoun¬ 
tants, as it will no longer 
always be necessaty to 
attribute VAT to one activity or 
another. This will become 
relevant only when the activi¬ 
ties are exceptional and tend 
to be treated as such within the 
accounting framework. 

However, the main eco¬ 
nomic impact of the change is 
still there. The revenue to be 
raised from the change will 
almost certainly ran into hun¬ 
dreds of millions of pounds, all 
of which must still be borne Ity 
businesses. 

The impact will be unfore¬ 
seen and arbitary. To quote 
one example, buying a busi¬ 
ness by buying its shares will 
be caught; but buying the 
same business by buying its 
assets, will not 

It is worth pointing out that 
this new taxation wfll be raised 
without any change in legisla¬ 
tion. Parliament has been 
given no opportunity to com¬ 
ment on these proposals. 

There will undoubtedly be 
legal challenges to the new 
policies of the Customs but. in 
the end, companies will try to 
do what they always do when 
faced with unreasonable taxes 
— avoid them. 

Customs may consider such 
avoidance to be “unaccept¬ 
able", in the language of the 
recent National Audit Office 
report on the avoidance of 
VAT. but it has only itself to 
blame if, as result of an 
extended interpretation of an 
obscure court case, it stimu¬ 
lates the very avoidance indus¬ 
try that ft is trying to wipe out 

Richard Watson is the VAT 
Partner at Price Waterhouse 
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THEATRE page 34 

Agatha Christie might 
have blushed to hear the 
audience laugh at a new 
West End adaptation 



MUSIC page 34 

The striking parallels 
between Keats and his 
contemporary Schubert, 
explored at the Wigmore 



CINEMA: Geoff Brown on a new and very mixed bag of real-life tragedy and reel-life comedy and action 


Two hours 
of a life 


sentence 


/ W V ow much you relish 
I i J Lorenzo's Oil depends 
■ I largely on your pain 
_JL threshold. For this 
true-life story of two parents bat¬ 
tling to understand and relieve the 
dreadful wasting disease affecting 
their son puts the audience through 
the wringer in a way few Holly¬ 
wood films ever attempt. Lorenzo 
Odone is five years old when he is 
struck by adrenoleukodystrophy, or 
ALD. a disease that corrodes the 
myelin coaling around the nerves. 
The prognosis is brutal: gradual 
loss of movement, sight and hear¬ 
ing. choking seizures, and death 
wirhin two years. 

George M flier’s film — his first as 
a director since the vastly different 
j . The Witches of Eastwick — attacks 
the hard facts head on. A doctor 
himself before he switched to 
cinema. Miller never spoonfeeds 
the viewer. 

There lies Lorenzo (played by six 
children, chiefly Tark O’Malley 
Green burg), writhing and gasping 
in scene upon scene as his brain 
functions steadily collapse. There 
stand his parents. Nick Noite and 
Susan Sarandon, living on a knife 
edge, obsessively pursuing a pos¬ 
sible cure through research librar¬ 
ies and chemical labs as the world's 
scientists (led by Peter Ustinov} 
drag their feet 

This is gruelling viewing: more 
gruelling, indeed, than strictly nec¬ 
essary. Miller uses distorting lenses 
and high-angled shots to stress die 
enormity of the Ohones’ bathe. But 
the Odones struggle on: it is the 
viewer who becomes intimidated. 

As the Italian hither, an econo¬ 
mist for the World Bank. Noite 
casts his own dark shadow, gesticu¬ 
lating madly, glasses dangling 
from one ear, his dialogue half 
smothered by a botched accent 
Sarandon has a better time as his 
wife, an Irish-American with 
ginger hair, though she never 
lightens the oppressive mood. 

After more than two hours the 
audience's ordeal is over. Ours is 
truly insignificant compared with 
Lorenzo's and all other sufferers of 
, ALD. But for many dnemagoeis 
the emotional price to be paid for 
watching this unrelenting story of 


Lorenzo’s Ofl 
12. Empire 
Honeymoon in Ve 
12, Oaeon West Enc 

Leon The Kg Farmer 
15, Everyman, MGM 
Tottenham Court Road 
Romper Stamper 
18. Prince Charles 
Under Siege 

15. Empire. Odeon Marble 
Arch 

Sniper 

15, MGM Trocadero 


human courage may still be too 
much. 

Otherwise, the week is crowded 
with comedy. There is much to 
smile about in Andrew Bergman’s 
Honeymoon In Vegas, especially 
the sight of 15 Elvis Presley 
Iookalikes in illuminated suits sky^ 
diving into the gambling capital’s 
glitz and glitter. There is also 
Nicolas Cage, not the most expert 
hand at delivering jokes, and his 
frantic shouting as a private eye in a 
romantic pickle does indeed grow 
tiresome. But agreeable co-stars, 
and Bergman’s knack for old- 
fashioned screwball comedy, keep 
the film bouncing above its faults. 

Cage is afraid of marriage, but 
his longtime girlfriend Sarah Jessi¬ 
ca Parker cajoles him into tying the 
knot. in Las Vegas: An Elvis 
convention is in town. So is James 
Caan, a sneaky gambler who 
extracts a weekend fling in Hawaii 
with Parker as the price for clean¬ 
ing out Cage at poker. Bergman, 
sticking to the screwball spirit of 
late 1930s Hollywood, keeps the 
fim innocent: Caan, who has a 
great time sending himself up, 
makes a point of being courtly, and 
the couple, you notice, never bed 
down. 

Visually, the film appears 
pinched and cheap: if his name 
had not been on the credits, nobody 
could have guessed that such a 
distinguished photographer as Wil¬ 
liam A. Fraker was controlling the 
camera. But many a vintage Holly¬ 
wood farce survived on the merits 
of a zany script, droD characters and 



Edging towards death’s door Zack O’Malley Greenburg plays the little boy struck down by a dreadful disease in Lorenzo's 03; Susan Sarandon plays his courageous mother 


engaging players. Honeymoon in 
Vegas, all faults acknowledged. 
Inflows suit 

Leon The Pig Fanner, a British 
independent production, had no 
access to Hollywood-sized finances. 
The cast and crew worked on 
deferment, while the working bud¬ 
get was just £160.000, supplied by 
40 assorted investors. Yet its exu¬ 
berance and polish makes much of 
Honeymoon look limp. Vadim 
Jean and Gary Sinyor, its young 
debuting directors, dearly love the 
film medium, and they extract full 
value from every pound spent 
every location visited. 

Leon, their bemused hero (Mark 
Franke!). is a sensitive Jewish lad 
from north London who teams that 
be is a product of aztifidal insemi¬ 
nation. Worse still, his biological 
father is a bluff Yorkshire pig 
farmer, played in rafters-ringmg 
style by Brian Glover. Subtlety is 


not the film’s strongest suit and die 
script's silliness gets totally out of 
hand when Leon produces kosher 
livestock by injecting a pig with 
sheep’s semen. But before this 
calamity, there is plenty here to 
enjcty, from the comic swipes at 
Jewish and gentile life (likely to 
upset only the most orthodox of 
souls) to the directors’ infectious 
joiedevivre. 

A nd so to action, adven¬ 
ture, heads kicked in, and 
livers of blood. The most 
violent by far of the week’s 
offerings is the Australian Romper 
Stamper, which has stirred virulent 
protests and rapturous praise for its 
hyperactive portrait of neo-Nazi 
skinheads baffling neighbourhood 
“gooks” in Melbourne. Their lead¬ 
er is Hando (the fast-rising young 
actor Russdl Crowd, so rabid a 
racist that he refuses to eat pasta 


sauce. Not that much eating gets 
done: these pathetic outcasts spend 
most of their time nursing their 
misery and . bludgeoning the 
Vietnamese. 

Director Geoffrey Wright may 
well be sincere in his stated inten¬ 
tion to deplore racial bigotry and 
show that “hate and violence begets 
hate and violence". Alas, he never 
probes for into character or motive, 
and gets carried away by his own 
exuberance. 

The violence comes served with 
flashy artistic trimmings: the pho¬ 
tography uses bilious colours (be 
has obviously seen A Short Film 
About Killing), and one rampage is 
hideously edited to the strains of the 
Pearl Fishers duet 

This is the kind of show-off 
exercise made to grab Hollywood's 
attention. No harm in that, as such: 
the trouble starts when the unpleas¬ 
ant visuals and pounding music 


send the wrong signals to suscepti¬ 
ble audiences. 

Under Siege returns us to the 
comparative safety of comic-book 
fare. Our hero is Steven Seagal 
(accent on the last syllable, please), 
a square-jawed chap with no dis¬ 
cernible neck who drives the action 
fans wild. He can demolish sceneiy 
with a single kick. He can snarl He 
can glower. As for acting, not much 
is required from him: the villains 
have all the juicy material in this 
fanciful tale of die veteran US 
battleship Missouri hijacked at sea 
by rogue military warriors out to 
steal its nudear arsenal 

Tommy Lee Jones, the hijack 
leader, lolls around in black leather 
and generally acts like a 1960s add 
head come home to roost Gary 
Busey. his number two. gets to 
dress up in drag. But Seagal, as the 
battleship’s cook with a secret past 
as a special operative, just has 


humdrum heroic things to do. like 
wresting back control of the hulk¬ 
ing ship and falling faindy in love 
with a Playboy pin-up flown in for 
the admiral’s birthday party. The 
film barrels along under director 
Andrew Davis's firm control, with 
fisticuffs, explosions and a modi¬ 
cum of wit If you want these goods, 
the film delivers them. 

Sniper thrusts us into the post- 
Noriega Panamanian jungle for a 
B-movie about two US sharpshoot¬ 
ers (Tom Berenger and Billy Zane) 
on a mission to kill a troublesome 
general. The taut direction by Luis 
Llosa, cousin of the distinguished 
novelist Mario Vargas Llosa, might 
persuade the unwary that this is 
actually a good film. Once the 
characters start talking, though, the 
penny drops. 


Body and Mind, page 17 


OPERA: Benedict Nightingale on Peter Brook’s reworking of Debussy in Glasgow, Stephen Pettitt on two very different stagings of Don Giovanni 


Magic justifies the methods 


T en years ago Peter 
Brook’s reworking of 
Carmen came to New 
York, where f was that work¬ 
ing, and caused a dvil war 
between the theatre reviewers 
and the music critics. For those 
of us who gathered beneath 
the sign of the buskin, it threw 
off years of fuss and tradition¬ 
alist ado and penetrated to the 
very heart of the story, as 
Mfirimfie and his librettists. 
Meilhac and Halfivy. had 
conceived it But for those 
marching under banners em¬ 
blazoned with dels rampant, it 
was an awful atrocity perpe¬ 
trated on the pristine form of 
Bizet. 1 can tell you, because 1 
was taking cover under a table 
at the time, that there was 
nearly a punch-up between the 
factions in Sardi's. 

Now here is Brook again, 
with another opera about a 
baffling, fateful love. Debus¬ 
sy’s PeUias et Milisande is, 1 
suppose, a lesser work than 
Carmen and therefore unlike¬ 
ly to become quite the same 
cause c&l&bre or casus belli. 
But I foresee shouts of “phflis- 


ine!" and “puristi" once more 
xiss-crossing the restaurants 
md theatre foyers. My qperat- 
: colleague Rodney Mlines 
ras appalled by the produe- 
ion when he saw it in Pans, 
■or him. a fine work had been 
jpped and chopped into "an 
veryday tale of bourgeois 
dulteiy". For me. there is a 
uiet power, a simple gravity, 
bout the evening that goes far 
wards justifying Brook s 
evisionism. 

First. let’s agree that the 
iece he is bringing ® JJJf 
Glasgow Tramway is hardly 
n offence under the Trades 
Ascription Act Just as his 
'amen was touted as La 
mgMie de Carmen, this is a 
iamber opera called lmpres- 
icuK de PelleaS. That turns 



Peter Brook’s Impressions de PeUias. a staging of quiet power and simple gravity 


out to mean no orchestra, no 
rustics, no sinister tramps just 
a couple of pianos and six 
singers, one of them a boy with 
only a few bars of reedy treble 
to deliver. Brook being Brook, 
it also means wholesale reloca¬ 
tion to a decidedly unexotic 
and unglamorous environ¬ 
ment a few chairs casually 
covered with drapes, a fish- 
tank. a vase of hydrangeas, a 
couple of gas-lamps and — 
between oriental carpets that 
look as if they have done years 
of service in his Mahabharata 
— two square, shallow pools. 

The dothes are vaguely Ed¬ 
wardian. but equally easy to 
ignore. What dearly matters to 
Brook is the depth of emotion 
to be found in Maeterlinck’s 
story and the subtlety of feel¬ 
ing suggested by Dehu®Y s 
dappled, rippling chords. We 
never find oat who Mfilisande 
is, why she is discovered 
wandering lost and frightened 


in a forest, or who has driven 
her there. All we know is that 
her innocence and duriveness 
fascinate the princely siblings 
Golaud. who marries her, and 
Pellfias. who fells in love with 
hen and that death is the 
result. But it is. or should be, 
enough for Brook. Does he 
generate the necessary intensi¬ 
ty and magic? 

O n the whole. I think 
so. Rodney Mflnes 
was surely right to 
regret one or two omissions. 
And some of the stage-effects 
seem over-deliberate- Why 
does everybody have to walk so 
very, very slowly? Isn't a mite 
too much use made now of 
white-blue and now of mdlow- 
ydlow light? 

Yet gradually Brook estab¬ 
lishes a dream-like atmo¬ 
sphere, and gradually his cast 
builds on it These are singers 
with real acting skills. 


Jungwon Park, his Asiatic 
Mfilisande. has a pure, limpid 
voice, but also the ability to 
suggest inwardness and for¬ 
lorn bewilderment. Somewhat 
the same goes for Vincent le 
Texier’s quietly desperate 
Golaud and Jean-Francois 
Lapointe's Pellfias. 

In its understatement, their 
final scene is quintessential 
Brook. Le Texier hugs 
Lapointe, quickly stabs him. 
and then kneels mournfully 
and regretfully beside the 
grieving Parte A few moments 
later, he is standing like some 
goofy scarecrow, hunched, 
slumped and askew, behind 
her body. And then all that is 
left is tiny Yniold, the half- 
comprehending witness to 
these strange, fascinating 
events, and all that is heard is a 
single piano note, dolefully 
repeated again and again. Are 
we theatre buffs really alone in 
responding to that? 


T he Hackney Empire 
has a friendly atmo¬ 
sphere and a lovely, 
resonant acoustic, though the 
pit’s cramped dimensions are 
problematic. Opera Box’s 
Don Giovanni, produced by 
Andrew Gallacher (who also 
sang the part of the 
Commendatore). solved that 
problem by employing a dras¬ 
tically cut-down Wren Orches¬ 
tra — just single strings and 
woodwind. That, however, re¬ 
sulted in many a textural 
curiosity and also demonstrat¬ 
ed how challenging Mozart's 
string parts really are. 

The assembled crowd for 
the Empire’s first ever opera 
included many who seemed to 
be losing their operatic virgini¬ 
ty. Thqr were enthusiastic but 
this production, played 
against simple, effective grey- 
stone sets, was not notable for 
originality, though the hellish 
smoke and fire at the end was 
well managed. 

Nor was the singing of 
Amanda Holden's excellent 
English translation exactly 
glorious. Bridget Gill's Donna 
Anna had a relentlessly hard, 
strained quality, and she 
seemed as yet OFequipped to 
tackle Mozart’s coloratura 
writing. Russell Hibberd’s 
Don Ottavio was husky and 
shnilarty tense, at feast until he 
unleashed himself in his final 
aria. Helen Walker's Donna 
Elvira, rightly haughty, need¬ 
ed more light and shade. 

Even the peasant pair, the 
nicest people in the opera, 
were ill-raatched. I much en¬ 
joyed Alison CharitDD-Wesfs 
neat and flexible Zeriina, 
property' light in tone and the 
mast genuinely Mozartian 
voice on stage. But John 
Morgan's Masetto was clumsy 
in all the wrong ways, his body 
beating time to the music, his 
words falling out unnaturally, 
his sound less than mature. 
Both .Brendan Wheatley's 
Giovanni and lan Comboy^ 
Leporello — comparable bari¬ 
tones in sound and appear¬ 


Don twice over 


ance, which made the disguise 
scenes convincing — showed a 
welcome confidence in their 
acting and singing, though 
there have been finer-tuned 
performances. 

This production bore all the 
signs of not being guided and 
scrutinised by someone from 
outside. Gallacher and his 
team were only able to outline 
the basics of each character, 
while Fraser Goulding’s often 
loose and sometimes stodgy 
conducting helped neither 
singers nor players. 

At the Drill HalL off Totten¬ 


ham Court Road, another, 
very different Giovanni, pre¬ 
sented by Music Theatre 
London, has started a run. 
Tony Britten’s and Nick 
Broadhursfs translation is. to 
say the least, a loose one. This 
Giovanni (Gerard Casey) is a 
smooth late-1980s yuppie. 
Donna Anna (Jill Washing¬ 
ton) a Sloane Ranger, Elvira 
(Gaynor Miles) a television 
producer. On the other side of 
the social divide, where lager is 
preferred to exotic cocktails, 
Masetto (Simon Butte riss) 
comes from the East End and 


is an unemployed carpenter, 
while Zeriina (Liza Sadovy) 
has become a tarty punk who 
works in Woolwonh's. The 
cast is completed with a 
Leporello described as a mind¬ 
er (Mark Ryan), an Ortavio 
who is something in the city 
(William Relton), and a 
Commendatore who is, rea¬ 
sonably enough, a retired 
Army officer (Tim Hardy). 

The gags are great the 
acting wonderfully timed. But 
Britten’s distillation of the 
orchestra to six (including the 
conductor. Paul Bateman, 
who plays the synthesizer), and 
the emphasis on acting rather 
titan singing, does Mozart no 
favours. 
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LONDON 

FH5TWALOF BftTTTEH The month- 
kng (estiva pss underway today a 
performance In Si Gdas, Cnppiegste by 
QudfirtslKyntneOAJhaflStiiofild 
Music and Dnsna (flpm) d Curie* 
ftvor. (he JireJ of the composers ihree 
"Parables ftx Church Performance ”, 
chamber operas WtenogO by Japanesa 
t+ah theatre the opera Bpatctrftal 
again on Saturday. Th& is toUawd al 
7.30pm m London's Barbican Hail by 
the firs! ol ihe LSO's cancans under the 
lasnuaTs arttetlc drector. Mstttav 
HoaropmWi, The pro^Btrero 
composes Brtlten'e mran^reert of me 
slow movanent of Mahlers 3ympbory 
No 3, Shcsiatonch’s. Symphony No u 
IdetfcawcJ lo Bntten) and tfw vwrid 
premefB of Mamnaf. by Coin 
Matthews With soprano Elena Prokha 
Barbican. Si 5. Street. EC 2 (071-638 
8691). Today lo Man* 21 

MR A'S AMAZING MAZE PLAY. Alan 
tycttxun cMaensshwi about ao*t 
and ter dog searching lor stolen 
sounds m an old mansion where 
vHamous Mr Accousttcus has IwMen 
his collection at stolen wxrds. 

NattofHt (CoaanJoa), SoUh (tank. 

SEl (01X338 2252). Preview from 
lorv^tL 7pm. opens Mar 4.7pm. man 
hi repertoire. 

THE LONDON ORIGINAL PRINT 
FAIR. The agWh Arrual PiW Far k wb» 
eotebitshed a Uw Royal Academy and 
boasts a selection ct carf-Juty screened 
testers. h#i quattty prtnte and mode* 
prices. 

Royaf Academy of Aits, Hccatfty. 

W1 (071-439 7436). Daiy. T tam- 6 pm. 
tram today to naa Sun 

PLAYLAND: The tales, play by South 
African wrtler Attiol Fugard rscewes Its 
Brtsh premiere at the Donmw 
Warehouse, teetering the ongteal cast 
from me Martas Theatre. 

Jahennesbuig The meeting da war 


P ARTISTS AND ADMIRERS 
Osrowiys sharp. aflecttoratepteWa ol 
b rhaatnost anffxfl n Russia cfrca 1860. 
Uweiy performances By. among others, 
Syhestra le TouzbI and Phflip VOaa 
The PR. Batocan Centre. Sife Street. 

EC2 (071-638 8801). Today. 2pm. 
7.16pm ISOmtes. 

□ BARNUU: Pgiwsabte slwwtte 
musical, with Pad Nicholas waking the 
high wire. 

Dominion. Tonertnm Coun Road, WI 
(071-5908845). Mon-Sat 7 30pm, mate 
Wed and SoL 3pm TdOrrww. Arts! 

■ CAROUSEL Joanna Riding and 
Michael Hayden star in a trumphant 
revival at (he Rodgers 8 H am n w t s iate 
fairground muacal 

National (Lyttefton), South Bank. SEl 
(071 928 2252J Mon-Sat, 730pm. mats 
wad, Sat 2.15pm. 180mns 
D LE cmaue INVISIBLE: Vletena 
Chapfnri and Jean Baptise Ttwnrie 
return wim inefr troupe at acrobats, 
downs and other pertormere in an 
exotic, engaging new famfy show. 
MvaraMe Stnclos, Cusp Road. W 6 
(081-748 3354). Mon-Sal. 7.45pm. 
IMmins. 

B CYRANO DEBERGEHAC Robert 
Lindsay looks iftjf* as the nasally 
chatenged hero Dul the production te 
loo busMng to give enough room to the 
ftrt poignancy at his tala. 

Theatre Royal, Haymariret SWl (071- 
930 6800). Mon-Sat. 7 30pm. mats Wed 
and Sot, 2,30pm laOrrwo. 

□ ENNIO MARCMETTO The master 
ol qLacfcchango ongsnl cabaret. with 
impressions hem Mona Lisa to 
Madonna and everyone oi between 
Whitehall, Whfcohai. SWl (071 -867 
1110). Mon-Fri. 8 pm, Sat 6 pm and 9pm. 
majTtoB, 4pm 120mns 

□ EMTEHTAMINQ MR SLOANE; 

Brisk. pointed revival of Orton’s first 
success. w«h Janet Dale and tan 
Odder as a subttmeiy amoral txother- 
and-sbrer teem. 

Greenwich. Croorrra Kin. SE10 (081 - 
8 S 8 7755). MorvSaL 7 45pm. mal Sau 
2J0pm. 135nins. 

O HAY FEVER-Very hmny 
partormanoas (not always where you 
expect) In Coward’s axoeUant comedy. 
Albery. Si Marfrn's Lane, WC 2 (071- 
8671115) Mon-Sat. Upm. mats. This*. 
Sat. 3pm. ISOmins. 

B AN IDEAL HUSBAND- Anna 
Carteret. Hannah Gonjon and Merttn 
Shaw si Wilde's "frfldw daateig" 


NEW RELEASES 

BAD LIEUTENANT 118) Forceftf. 
uncomfortable study ot a depraved New 
York cop hooted cn drugs and alcohol 
from drecinr Abel Ferrara Astonishing 
performance by Harvey Keitel 
Odaon Haymarket (0426915353) 
Renoir (071-837 8402) Screen on tire 
Green (071 -526 3520) 

♦ HELLRAlSEH IU: HELL ON EARTH 
(18): Cfrve Barker’s Pinhead monster 
returns lor more beans carnage. 
Director, Anthony htekooc. 

MGM HhmM (071 *39 1527) 

MGM Oxford Street 1071-63603101 
Odeon Kensington (0428 914663 
UO WhHetoys (071-792 J332| 

THE LAST DAYS OF CHEZ NOUS 
(15) An eccantnc Syteey household 
unrawb over one hot stxnn’wr Uneven 
feminist liarra trom terctor Gillan 
Armstrong. 

Camden Parkway (071-267 7034) 
Chelsea 1 071-351 3742.3743) Moira 
(071-4370757) 

MEAN STREETS ilfil Scorsese’s 
breakthrough film of 1973 stA roars mth 
He Harvey Kene) and Robert DeN.ro 
play hoocte and wastrels from New 
York’s Little Italy. 

Camden Plexa (071-485 2443) MGM 
Panton Street (0'1-930 0630. 

♦ A RIVER RUNS THROUGH TTfPGl 
Rstwt RetHwcfs hymn to laitwy. naUre 
and fry fisteng Beautilufry mourtefl Cut 
lacking punch 

MGM Fulham Rood t07i -370 26361 
MGM Haymerkat <071-6591527) MGM 
thaflMbuy Avwnu* <071 -636 62701 
UC 1 WWteleya (071-792 3332). 
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and entertainment 
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vereren (Seen Teytot) end a 
ntftwaiehmm 1 John Kan) unteaehas 
IgeSnga d remorse, hostity and 
racccmooa 

Donmw Warehouse. WCi (071 -867 
I 15 Q. FYavfsws fnam opera Ma 

2 Vtav-Sa.8pm.mrtB , nM3.3pm. 
SaL4pm. 

ALFRED BRENDEL As pan o» his 
Beethoven cycle 1992-1995, me pfflrtei 
plays a Binasa/the composer's 
aerate inchaSno *» pcwla Moon^jht 

and Wafcfltan 

Fdstbal Hati. South Bank. SEl. (071- 
928 8800). Torigt*. 730pm. 

THE ALBAN BERG QUARTET. The 
South Bank’a chamber mu»G aeries 
cortnuesvrth string quartets ty 
Haydn Lutostawskl and RavoJ. 

Quaen Oametfi HaB, Souh Bank. 

SEl, ( 077 -828 8800). Tcrtght. 7.45pm. 
Y-TOi. DANCE COMPANY: Mark 
Murphy's tajrrpaiy V-TOL whirfi 3 tentfe 
tor Vertical TakeOt and Lancing, 
poses qutefrons audencea would rather 
not bee. The company, dressed to ML 
dense in owr htfiy ohwgod wy 
physical style partreyteg a rr« o< 
intreacy. murder and batratwL 
The Ptaee.Di*®'s Road. WCi (0f71- 
3870031) Tonlgrt-Sat, ftsm. 

REGIONAL 

NOTTINGHAM-The Natxxidr stages 
Alan fteasdata’a new comedy On the 
Ledge, tee co-pOductiofl with the 
Nottn^am Ptaynouse. Pilor to joMng 
UteWynekon repertoire the play 
nscetvas fte premwre fri Nottnghem and 
then tows nattonwWe Theptey, awid 


THEATRE GUIDE 


Jeremy KhgetonTti essessmont 
ot theatre showing In London 

■ House tufl, returns only 
B Some soste available 
□ Seals M an prices 


melodrama. 

Globa Shaftesbury Avmua vyi ( 071 - 
494 9085). Mon-Sat. 7.45pm. mole 
Thurs.3pm.Sat.4pm. 165rrvns. 

■ AN INSPECTOR CALLS. Stephen 
Oatt/s thrSkig Expressionist 
production of PnestK/s soul-searcher 
National (OOvto). South Bank, SEl 
(071-928 2252). Today. 2pm.7.15pm 
TlSmms. 

□ THE INVISIOE MAN: Not so Cray 
a ventre as Ks birthplace ri Stradord 
tut tt» show la as jolly as ever. Paul 
Kiev’s magic meta are amazing. 
VeudavUe, Strand. WC2 (071-638 
9987). Mon-Sat. 7.30pm, mate Wed. Sea, 
3pm. 150mina 

B KING LEAR. Soid. respectable 
pertormancebyTomVMMnsoninelow- 
ppWHKf staging by Mete Stsflonf-Ctek. 
Royal Court. Soane Square. SWl 
(071-730 1745). Man-Set 7.30pm. met 
Set. 2.30pm. 195mtes. 

□ KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN 
Tremendously glossy production at the 
Kantef AEbbRiaicsl It coar s ens the 
values ot Manuel Pug’s novel but Chte 
Rivera mates e strikng vamp. 
Shaftesbury, Shaftesbury Avenue, 

WC 2 (071 -379 5399) Moo-Sat 8 pm. 
mate Wed, Sat 3pm. iGOmms. 

B THE LAST YANKS Sitetteand 
louctirtg Arthur MBer premiere: 2tae 
Wenamakar, Pets Davteon lead a 
quartet o( middle-aged Ameticara 
Doubted by material success. 

Young Vic. 66 The Cut SEl (071-928 
6363). Mon-Set 8 pm, mate Wed. Set 
230pm 75m ms 

□ LOST IN YONKERS. Tamflc 
petfonr&ioa by Rosemary Hems in a 
Nei Simon comedy more weighty ttwn 
usual. Maueen Upman gives good 
value as a loopy aunt 

Strand. Aktwych. WC 2 (071-030 8800) 
Mon-Sat 7 JOpm. mats Wad, Sat 
2.30pm. J60mins 

B MISCRY: Nonsenstea) but cMEng 
production of Stephen King’s thrltor 
Critarion.PlccatMy Qicus,Wl (071- 


CINEMA GUIDE 


Geoff Brawn’a assessment of 
films In London and (where 
Indicated wWi the symbol ♦) 
on release across the country 


CURRENT 

♦ BRAM ST00000240RACULA (IB) 
Gary Ottnan as B» Transytvarfan 
legend, preying on Vlctcrtwi London. 
Visualy auJaoous. but cold to the 
touch Francis Coppola directs. With 
Keanu Rraves. Winona Ryder 
Barbican (071-638 8891) MGM Baker 
Street (071-935 9772) MGM Chaises 
(071 -352 5096) Nottfeig Hill Coronet 
1071-727 6705) Odaon* Kwrebtgton 
(0426 914886) Leicester Square 
(0426 915683) Marble Arch i0426 

9t 4501) UCt WMtaleys (071-792 
3332). 

♦ DAMAGE (181. MP Jeremy Irons 
pureuK,desovjaweBftatf vwhNaown 
son’s fianede (JuBetie Bovxhe) 

Rrvettng version cH Josephne Hart's 
nomd. coofry teecied by Voua Matte 
Cunon Wdst End (077-439 4806) 
Empire (071-497 9999} Gate (071 -727 
4043) MGM Chelsea (071-352 5096) 
Odeon Kanatogton (0426 014666) 
Screen on the HSI (071-4353366) 
Screen on Baker Street (071-935 
2772) 

« HONEY, I BLEW UP THE KID (U)- 
Amabte, maitensw I Shrunk the has 


comic portrayal d amodem city going 
lo heS. surpnsmgty marks Btessdale's 
debut at the Natanst Robin Lefetra 
dfrBds 

Playhouse Theatre, Woftngior 
Ocus, (0602 419410). Opens kjmght 
730pm, then Mon-Sat 730pm. 
GLASGOW- The jazz innovator and 
ptoneer ot aiturai ciosEtaeedfrig, 

expioteg world or "pikrar* nuac, 
goesoi lour The Don Chany Quartet 
wil wsll Oasgour. EOnbugh find 
London 

tansgow. Oty Hd) (041-227 5511), 
Dub. 6pm. Edinburgh. Queen’s Ha» 
(031-8682019). Fri, 830pm. London, 
Queen EBnWth HaB. (071-928 am. 
Mon, 7.45pm. 

BRIGHTON. Snap Thecae Company 
continues tocriig the country with Ss 
stage adaputton otEwlyn Waugh'e 
rwre( Bndeaftaad Reverted The story of 
e doomed artstoctabc fandy. 36t tn the 
luxury and decadence ol the 1920s and 
1930s Andrew Loudon playt Charles 
Ryder and Dadd Wllougttjy plays 
Sebastian Flyte 

Gardner Centra, (0273685861). 
Tonitfit-SeL 745pm. 

WARftnarON: The Mottonhaae tour 
continues, in ArcactL ttie company 
takes #» eudtence b«o a magical world 
Wed with tfnsta, spirts, a curaed fatiHy 
hotaeandvisiara. 

Parr Hall. Palmyra Street, (0625 
85881), tonight. 7.30pm. H u rtfawl ch. 
Hertgqun Theatre. (0606 801770), Sal, 

8pm 

CAMBRIDGE Cheek by Jowl presents 
two French plays in iNs 1993 tour. 0crt7 
ftidf Mth Low by Alfred de Mussel 
about a pertect couple and a lore aflafr 
that goes tragical wrong. TheBSntJ 
Man by Michel do Ghaktemde teds the 
etary of a tip to Roma; ttwy Oatteve 
they have anred urea they meet a one- 
eyed man who eees things dflerendy 
Arts Thaatre.fi Si ErtreKfsPasaega. 
IB223 352000). Torignt-SsL 8 pm. met 
Sat. 2.30pm. 


839 4488). MarvSaL apm, mats'Wed. 
3pm. Sat. 4pm. iSCkWis. 

□ LA MUStCA- Very Intense 
dissection of past lore by Mergueme 
Duras. Harriot water's charged 
periotmanoe trtMdes IntwesL 
Hampstead, Smss Cottage Can. 
NW3 (071-722 9301). MorvSaL 8 pm, 
ma Sk. 4 pm. BOrrvia. Final weMc. 

□ NO ttlANS LAND: Paul Eddln^on 
and the author In tense, shelly cotnc 
Piner. Rkreting stuff. 

Comedy. Panton Street W 1 (071-867 
104S). Mon-Sre. 6 pm mate Thun, 3pm. 
SaL 5pm 130mm 

B THE PRISONBtS OF WAR: lively 
production of J SL Ackertey's coded but 
deer drama about Brtttsh officers 
toromad by tort tor one mother. 
Astonishingly Hcensed by the Lord 
Chanttertasi hi 1925. 

New End. 2T New End, HwrpsaaeP, 
NW3 (071-794 0022). Tues-Su). Bpm, 
mesial, 4 pm ilSmtna.Fhalweek. 

□ TRAVELS WITH MY AUNT Wiem 
Gateit John Wets. Richard Kane, 
Chriatepher Gee play dl 28 parts in 
Gaos HavogeTs marrertous adaptabon 
at Graham Greene's novel. 

Wyndham'a. Ctanng Cross Road, 

WC2 (071-8871116) MorvFrJ. 8pm, S«L 
8.15pm, mate WedL 3pm. Sat 5pm. 
I40mfr». 

□ THE TWO GSmaiEN OF 
VHKSNA: David IhBCkar^wmkiQ 
revrvte, 1MM style, both oomte MM 
romantic, dattghtftOy acted — not least 
by a raproachnjl mtet 

Barbican. Sft Street EC 2 (071-638 
8891). Today, 2pm 7.15pm. ISOrrtns. 

LONG RUNNERS: □ Oood 
Brothers Phoenix (071 -867 1044) 

B Buddy.Vkaone Palace (071-834 
1317)... ■ Cats: New London (071- 
4050072).. □ Don’t Dress lor 
Dbwiar Duchess (071-484 
5070 ...■ Hue Guys Named Moe: 
Lyric (071-494 50451. Bit Runs in 
the Fanrify Playhouse (071-839 
4401)... B Joseph and the Amazing 
Tschnlooior Ore—not Psftadum 
(071-494 5037).. B Lea Mistirables. 
Palace(071-4340909) ■. BUM 
Saigon: Theatre Royal. Drufy Lena (071- 
494 5400)... □ Tim Mou—trap- St 
Martin’s (071-8361443). ■The 
Phantom o# the Opera: Her Ma)esty6 
[071-494 5400).. B StarffgM 
Express. Apollo Victarta (071-828 
86tfi].. B The Woman In Btack: 
Forttete (071-836 2238) 

Ticket frtemvakjn suppled by SWET 


sequel, with ftek Morante as the 
accident-prone dad wth a lOtMeeFtaH 
hx who heads (or Las Vegas. Director. 
Randal Ktetser 

Candcn Parkway (071-207 7030 
MGM Cholsca (071-3S2 5096) MGM 
Oxford Sbeat (071-638 0310) 

OdaofiK KanMngton (0426 914666) 
West End ( 0426915574 ) UCt 
Whftefey* (071 -792 3332) 

•ITT: Lively romantic fantasy from 
Zimbabwe, wffh a polished amateur cast 
and vflxa* pop music, wmer-drector. 
Michael Raeburn. 

ICA (071-9303847). 

THE LIVING END (18) HW-eosuve 
road movie from American independent 
Gregg Araki tescier* and powerful. 

Wtth Mfca Dytn and Crag Ofrnore 
MGM PtacadBy (071 -*37 35611 
Everyman 1071-»3S 1525) 

OLIVIER OUVIB) (15) Teenager 
rrtesmgterser years rehshshome but o 
it realty hm’ Fasonatng stexy. but 
prasax; freatment by (firector A^nesdca 
Hottand 

MGM Swiss Centre (071-439 4470) 

SHADOWS AND FOG 05) Wcooy 
ADen's teoraaliy daskng tu mdi/gen: 
homage to Gemran Expression ra 
enema. With Ma Farrwr. John 
Matowch. and. very briefly. Madcma. 
LumUre (071-8360691 1 

A WINTERS TALE 112 ) APans 
hairdrecser's quest tor trje Ere 
Rohmor near he best elegant, dear- 
eyed. real eric A f&n laced *Ct 
Siarr ChataKe very 
Mlnama 7071-235 4225> Renoir (071- 
837 84021 


THEATRE: Jeremy Kingston flounders among Agatha Christie’s ma nnered red he r ri ngs ^ 

A mysterious affair of styles^ 


Murder is Easy 
Duke of York’s 


K illine oil the villagers in 
Wymwood-under-Ashe may 
be easy enough, but preventing 
outbursts of incredulous laughter at 
Agatha Christie’s dialogue is quite 
beyond the stall of Wyn Jones and the 
cast he directs. Are they playing 77ie 
Mousetrap for laughs these days? I 
hope not 

To be fair to Jones, who directed an 
excellent Rutherford and Son at the 
New End a few years back, he may 
have intended audiences to laugh, and 
told his cast to speak their wretched 
lines with perfect seriousness while 
conveying their idiocy by subtle use of 
body language. Thus Peter Capaldi, 
playing die amateur detective Luke 
(“These are facts, just facts”] 
Fitzwilliam. holds his arms stiffly to his 
sides to signal that he . has been 
manufactured bom fourth-grade 
cardboard. 

Likewise, Charlotte Attenborough, 
who plays the woman he fancies, 
Bridget fOh my God!") Conway, 
arches her spine backwards like a 
student of t*ai chi. Such a pose looks, 
we recognise, notably artificial in the 
ait deco drawing-room of Ashe 
Manor. 

Bullnecked Lord PfouH pay for 
this, RiversH Whitfield and Miss (“I 
had a little canary") Waynflete are 
fittingly stereotyped by Nigd Daven¬ 
port and Irene Sutcliffe. One oould go 
down the list of characters; Major PI 
like bulldogs") Horton. Mrs (“Oh, my 
poor little Tommy!”) Pierce and nancy- 
boy Roger ("Delicious!”) EDsworthy, 
speak the unspeakable in tones appro¬ 
priate to bluster, dismay or roguish¬ 
ness, and we giggle al such earnest 
attempts to give body to phantoms. 


THE title of Jane Rogers’s four-part 
adaptation of her novel — Mr Wroe’s 
Virgins—might have suggested a blue 
movie about the misdeeds of a naughty 
vicar. But those (encouraged by pre¬ 
view promises of nudity) who expected 
titillation must have been chastened by 
last night’s subtle, intelligent telling on 
BBC 2. 

John Wroe was a real-life charismat¬ 
ic “prophet" belonging to a sect of 
British Israelites who proclaimed the 
new Jerusalem at Ashton-under-Lyne 
in 1828. He did indeed take seven 
virgins (nett all in the strict sense) “for 
succour and comfort" into his sanctu¬ 
ary. and two of them later accused him 
of “indecency and things not fit to be 
spoken” But Rogers made Wroe an 
ambiguous figure, and used him and 
the story of his strange mission in 
Ashton as a lens through which to 
refract the experiences and philoso¬ 
phies of four contrasting women. 

Television, with its undouded eye. 



Murder most fouled up; amateur detective Luke FitzwilHam (Peter Capaldi) uncovers a due in Murder is Easy ^ 


Christie’s novel has been dramatised 
by Clive Exton. scriptwriter of many a 
Poirot play on television, where sharp 
cutting and the impedimenta of period 
settings bolster the illusion that the 
detective is actually detecting. 

The inhabitants of Wychwood. how¬ 
ever, while for ever handing each other 
Scotches, sherries, brandies and plates 
of steaming batter pudding, are 
obliged to talk of nothing but Tommy 
who fell off a windowsOL Amy who 
drank oxalic add, Harry who drowned 


in the weir, and poor dear Miss 
Pinkerton who was knocked down on 
her way to Scotland Yard. 

Exton’s plodding stage tedmique 
provides the hero with an investigative 
sidli it would be hard to discern under 
an electron microscope. The murderer 
is outwitted by chance, and although a 
fight arranger is credited in the 
programme, the scuffle between killer 
and victim lasts half a second before a 
blackout puts a stop to it 

Money has been spent on the sec 


TELEVISION REVIEW 

Hell hath no fury 
like four women 


tends to obliterate differences of view¬ 
point. but Danny Boyle’s sensitive 
direction managed to capture both the 
weirdly impressive miOenarian fervour 
and the sneer absurdity of Ashton’S 
latter-day saints, beating tambourines 
through the lanes of Lancashire in 
andent Hebrew garb. What was 
missing was the sense of the industrial 
revolution in its rude youth, a rough 
beast smashing through landscapes 
and social structures in a godless 
second coming. No wonder Wroe 


could persuade so many people that 
the end of the world was nigh. 

Jonathan Piyce’s performance as die 
prophet was perfectly judged. The 
cavernous eyes beneath the high 
domed brow, framed by uncut Hebrew 
locks and busy grey beard, dispensed 
an uncanny mixture of charisma and 
cunning. Wroe. and Pryce, kept every¬ 
one guessing, exciting curiosity and 
never giving the safe satisfaction of 
conforming to type. Perhaps Wroe did 
possess a certain greatness in remain- 


designed by Christopher Morley and’ 
Christopher Woods: a blue cydoraraa 
and a revolve that takes us from Ashe 
Manor to three village interiors and 
the standing stones of Witches’ Mead¬ 
ow. where EDsworthy and his London' 
pals are said to perform nameless 
rituals. 

Sadly, we team nothing of these, nor 
will this review, heeding the manage¬ 
ment’s request, reveal the identity of the 
IdDer — unlike the blabbermouths who 
compiled the programme. 


ing one step ahead: many of his 
prophecies were pretty accurate, and 
he ended his days in Australia as a 

revered 80-year-old. ^ 

The prophet certainly kept one step^- 
ahead of Leah, the first and least 
virginal of foe four whose tales wiQ be. 
told over the next month- Minnie 
Driver played her skilfully as a pot 
little missus, confident of her sexuaf 
attraction and prepared to use it for 
entertain ament as well as advantage- 
Leah had an illegitimate child, which 
was one good reason for seeking .. 
Wroe’s protection. Convinced of the: 
baseness of the prophefs motives; 
(which merely reflected her own] she 
was sure she could win him over aid 
gain power in his household. But her 
carefully staged attempts at seduction 
were too obvious and her tale ended • 
daridy and bitterly, in attempted- 
revenge and the death of her son. 

Harry Eyres 


CONCERTS: Schubert to the fore, with Keats as an ally and Beethoven as a role model 


Romantics 
in tandem 

International Songmakers 
Wigmore Hall 


BEAUTY is truth, truth beauty. Since 
this is all we know on earth, and need 
to know, it could only be a matter of 
time before Graham Johnson, indefat¬ 
igable advocate of the word in foe 
recital room, should yield to the verbal 
embrace of John Keats, and find in his 
sensibility the alter ego of his best 
beloved. Franz Schubert. 

Only Johnson could uncover the 
facts that not only were foe English 
poet and foe Austrian composer bom 
only two years apart and shared a 
premature death, bur also that they 
were five foot tall and inordinately fond 
of Classical art. Nature and their 
friends. The interplay of each respec¬ 
tive Geisr on the Zeit in which they 
lived (or vice versa) was unfolded in a 
programme of verse and song. 

There were times when neither muse 
benefited greatly by juxtaposition with 


foe other. A tiny fragment of Keats’s 

r it 77ie Eve of St Agnes was intoned 
Jin Balcon immediately before 
Schubert’s mock-gothic and somewhat 
kitsch serenade, “Liebeslauschen". For 
foe most part, though. Johnson’s 
intuitive powers and conscientious 
research served both men well Keats's 
carefree tree-dimbing schoolboys 
swung into Schubert's "Der Knabe”; 
the voluptuousness with which the 
consumptive poet was half in love with 
easeful death met its match in Schu¬ 
bert’s Novalis setting, “Nacthymne”. 

The evening also had a hidden 
agenda. In bridging German and 
English Romanticism. Johnson cele¬ 
brated the inauguration of his new 
International Songmakers. Now foe 
young British singers, for whom he has 
for years provided musical patronage, 
are to be joined by one European 
visitor in each concert This time foe 
soprano Susan Gritton and tenor 
Jamie MacDougall were joined by the 
still-young Swiss baritone Oliver 
widner. He. of all three, has had the 
most sustenance and support in high 
places; but. as far as Ueder is con¬ 
cerned. each one has a fair way to go 
both vocally and interpretatively. 

Hilary Finch 1 


Laudable 

influences 

Richard Goode 
Queen Elizabeth Hall 


THE shadow of Beethoven, at once 
inspiring and intimidating, hangs 
heavy over foe keyboard works of 
Schubert It was therefore particularly 
fascinating to hear three of the latter 
composer’s piano sonatas played by the 
American pianist Richard Goode. He 
already has a considerable reputation 
as a Beethoven specialist and is, 
indeed, currently engaged in the 
recording of a Beethoven cycle. 

The three sonatas chosen by Goode 
revealed an interesting progression in 
Schubert’s development offering an- 
early, middle and late example of the 
genre: foe A minor. D35 7, from 1817 
(written when Schubert was just out of 
his teens); foe C major ("Reliquie"). 
D840, an incomplete two-movement 
work from seven years later; and the 
irrepressibly inventive A major. D859, 
from foe composer's last year. 


The first movement of foe A minor is - 
notable for its quasi-Beethovenian 
gestures, from its stark contrasts of 
forte and piano, to its emphatic 
insistently repeated figures. But Goode 
is a subtle enough musician to differen¬ 
tiate between foe imitation of a 
youthful admirer and foe genuine 
poet He gave eloquent voice to the*, 
song-like subsidiary material of this 
movement, and then to foe inspired 
lyricism of foe following Allegretto^ 
whose recurring theme curiously re-™ 
turns, in modified form, in foe Rondo' 
finale of D959. 

We were able to hear the greater 
breadth, the increased self-confidence, - 
in the C major sonata. With the. 
sensitivity of Goode’s playing, too. we 
could savour foe melancholy of the 
second-movement Andante — a mood; 
whose foretaste of the noble C major 
Quintet makes even more poignant foe- 
fact foot the sonata remains a toreo. *' 

With foe late A major, foe integral 
tion of Beethovenian drama and 
Schubertian lyricism is flawless, as was 
Goode's handling of foe result tfret, 
namic contrasts were registered with-- 
out aggressive emphasis, while foe 
spirit of song was free to soar. 

Barry Millington 


ARTS. 071 B36 3132 CT 413 
14M/497 9977 tHhTJ 

REDUCED SHAKESPEARE CO. 
U> THE COMPUTE WORKS 


CINEMAS 


CUHZON MAYFAIR Cum 
SL 071 4«S 8868 GcraCS 
Draardteu in TOUS US 
MATINS DU MONDE U2) 
Proas al 1.10 mat sun) 3 30. 
6 <30 A gjg 

CALL 071481 1920 
To place your emerurinrnent 
ativen in THE TIMES 

CURZON PHOENIX Pbonilx SL 
Off Chartna Oran M. 07 1 867 
10*4 HOWARDS END rPCl 
Proa at 2JO, S IS A 8 06 
Nominated tor 9 Otar 
and 11 a ATT A Awards 


CURZON WEST END Shafto- 
Air 1VI 071 *39 *806 Jmmr 
Units. JuUrtlr Binoche In 
DAMAGE <18? A turn ny Louts 
Maltr. Proas al IZ4B. 3-30. 
6.00 & ajs 


ART GALLERIES 


OPERA &BALLET 


couacuM ew si6t cc a*o 
62f» ce Iaa tut 7*0 7300/344 
4 44* Ifa n-q otsnrlor No-237210 
EMGUZM RATIONAL OPERA 
Toon 7.30 RKHHETTO 
Tamor ‘UOl Pern 7.00 CARMSW 

ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 071 3*0 
1066/1911. Standtar info 836 
6903. 5CC4B amphl eoah 
avail on Uir day. 

THE ROYAL OKRA 
Tan-i 7.30 8 l«Mi» <m at IBS*. 
m 7.30 TormOot 

CALL 07MSI 1920 
To place your emertaiamem 
advert in THE TIMES 

*ADUR*S WELLS 071-778 8916 
Fl« Coll 24 hr* 7 dart 240 7300 
Rea ovmtv. Unto Sat 
ENGLISH TOUMRCI OPERA 
T«»T 7 SO FatsLrf! 


MALCOLM INNES GALLERY 

172 Walton Street, SW3 071- 5S4 0575 
Exhibition of I9th & 2(hh Century Scottish 
and Sporting Watercolours 


THEATRES 


A w te.o Uoyd Wafcfc—'■ 

SUNSET BOULEVARD 

OPENS avtft JUNE 
Now bfc* (tor patamnicR 
from IN July 

24HR CREDIT CARD DKGS 

CALL 071 3*4 0060 <wRh bdo 

reel GROUP BOOMNC 07! 413 
3302 fwtrn bfca frel 
DB View Pf euaanr 
rcfta-Mmitiani work al the 
AtMphi Vt i t neri a temporary box 
dll« Incuay la now annduMe tor 
permul caDon at the Palace 
Theatre qttanertMPV Ave. Nde> 
AIAEPV 071-067 1110/887 

1111 ce 071 344 *4*4 (No Feel 
Groum 930 0123/413 3321 
MARIA JOHN 

AtTWER VTAirom 

la NOEL COWARD'S 




ALDWVCMBO/CC07I 0306*04 
CC 497 9977 (24hr) no bfca Bn* I 

MAGGIE SMITH 

AUX RICHARD 

I jmWGS E. GRANT 

R U 8 ABMAM CUM 

MARKER SRBOMR 

MCHARD PRARSOtl 
MARBARET TYZACK 

THE IMPORTANCE 


I ta M R d -M 27 Wp ta 2 hr* 

OS ana** lnn.nl lenta T liw i 
Man • EH 8 Sal S 48 Si 8.30 
LAST WEEK - EROS RAT 
c o ra m f bo/oc <m 867 
1040/071 344 4444/497 9977 
caroon 867 1113 
Paul e a rttn s Bnn Horata PMrr 

NO MAN'S LAND 
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Blessed are the troublemakers 



here is the dangerous frontier 

faith and fanaticism, 
and between fanaticism and 

cJc'n--' relioirwf ? ans ,- ? ,s “ ,ih erarion ihe- 
r ebgton or pohiicsf? Brian Moore is 

In y}^- takes on bis tnpic? about 

^diSn d £°2f, of our in 

addition he tells a good store. 

his characters always have an uiimw 
rrianonship with authorirv and hierarch?! 
S hk No ..° tf l er M/e he works, as in many 
^>!l-t ear r r flCl '? ns - in to*-' P a 'nful space 
? ! glo, f fc'F 1 and non-belief. TTiis 
DlaS^Ln ^ lond £ and uncomfortabJe 
- l L Was whcn Graham Greene 
first colonized pans Q{ ^ ^ 

S, say Mooreland and 
Grcendand have a common market in 
concerns and preoccupations. 

('^JLv2! her - H fe , is ®“ on 3 backward 
Caribbean island, acknowledged to be 

rased on Haiti, where the first black 
president in the island's histoiy turns out to 
be even more tyrannical and corrupt than 
his predecessors. The narrator is Father 
Paul, a mild French-Can ad ian priest who 
teaches in the private school that educates 
the island's mulatto elite. Father Paul 
introduces into the school a black orphan 
trom a poor mountain village who becomes 
ms proxy son. This boy. Jeannot. is the 
important thing that has ever 
happened to Father Paul. Jeannot is 

exceptionally receptive. He takes Father 
Pauls Christian teaching about giving 
one's life for others quite literally, and starts 
a youth movement to help the poor. 


Victoria Glendinning on a Caribbean parable reminiscent of Greeneland 


NO OTHER LIFE 
By Brian Moore 

Bloomsbury, £14.99 


Later, as an ordained priest. Jeannot 
returns to work among the poorest of the 
poor, who flock to his church. Father Paul, 
who has always loved him. with the pure, 
protective love of a londy celibate, is no 
longer the mentur but the disciple. His own 
faith is revivified by Jeannut's example and 
his inspirational preaching. Jeannot has 
exceptional holiness and personal magne¬ 
tism. (It is a measure o[ Moore's verbal 
fastidiousness that he never once falls back 
on the word "charisma".) Jeannot may be a 
saint. The poor hail him as the Messiah. 

But everything changes when the young 
Messiah's incantatoty sermons begin to 
preach armed revolt, and he "crosses Trom 
the City of God to the city of men". He is 
elected president, and builds an organiza¬ 
tion — with a private army, not so unlike 
that of the dead tyrant — to farther his 
Christlike ideals. In his holy single- 
mindedness. he has nn time for democratic 
procedures. The official army — run like all 
the island's institutions by the mulattos, 
whose wealth and privileges will be 
removed under Jeannni's regime ~ plot 
against him. The Vatican threatens to 
excommunicate him. By the end, Jeannot 



Brian Moore: big themes, good stoiy 


is on the run, accompanied by the loyal but 
now bewildered Father Paul. 

Father Paul has his own trajectory, in a 
crucial episode, his dying mother tells him 
she has lost her faith. “When we die, there 
is nothing... There is no other life.” Doubt 
seeps into his own mind — not only about 


God. but about the part he himself has 
played. He look Jeannot from his simple 
village life and made him what he is. How 
many hundreds have died because of 
Jeannor’s revolutionary preachings? 

For even though this is primarily a novel 
of ideas, the ideas arc embedded in a welter 
of massacres, demonstrations, firing- 
squads, conspiracies, car-chases, and all the 
accoutrements of a thriller. These set-pieces 
are flatly written. The novel is the treatment 
for the movie, as it were, and the reader has 
to be both director and cameraman in 
order to make the big scenes come alive. 
There is lean as in economical, and lean as 
in thin. 1 did feel that Moore was 
ungenerous in his evocation of events on 
the ground. 

Where there Is a close-up. it is sometimes 
umhoughi-ouL Father Paul, watching a 
mulatto general fleeing Jeannot's regime, 
notices his Vuinon luggage. This unwbrdly 
priest would be unlikely to have ever heard 
of Vuinon. and even more unlikely to have 
identified the label from the "old-fashioned 
black-and-white TV" on which he was 
watching the airport scene. 

Many of the violent happenings on the 
streets are learnt through radio and 
television, and that is honest enough. It is 
how most people do discover what is going 
on. The distancing from the action is 
further increased by the priest-narrator's 
sidelined role and his cautious, discreet 


personality. There is an episode designed to 
flesh Father Paul out — and to make it clear 
that his involvement with Jeannot is not 
sexual — in which he feels “ineluctable 
longing" for the sexy mulatro wife of the 
general. He lakes her to safety in a convent 
after having procured a nun's habit for her 
in wear as a disguise. Shades of Whoopi 
Goldberg in Sister Act. 

What remain in the mind arc creeping 
doubts and important questions. Jeannot’s 
great following. Father Paul concludes, is 
not a maner of liberation theology but of “a 
faith built round one man", and thar “this 
must be how people once heard the voice of 
Jesus", an obscure agitator. Because of the 
unrest caused by Jeannot. foreign business¬ 
es are pulling out of the island, factories will 
dose, the piicht of the poor will be even 
worse. In any violent upheaval, however 
idealistic, it Is the poor that suffer and the 
poor who get killed. Are people who feel 
themselves to be “chosen", and embrace 
self-sacrifice, making life worse for the very 
people they represent? Can any ideology or 
any revolution be democratic? All that 
happens is that unc authoritarian regime is 
exchanged for another. Is gradual amelio¬ 
ration the best way? The novel ends in the 
near suture, when" the new Pope is a man 
“of mixed blood". Thai suggests authorial 
hope for some progress — though it is she 
mulattos, in the island, who most grossly 
abuse institutional power. 

Most crucially, if there is "no other life", 
how should we live this one? Moore pro¬ 
vides no answer. Read the book anvwav. 


When united Ireland 
last marched together 


W hy did Ulster erupt into 
radicalism at the end of 
the 18th century? Once 
-upon a time, this odd lurch was 
■explained away try seeing Irish 
histoiy as an apostolic succession of 
green nationalists. In that tradi¬ 
tional teleology, the 1790s featured 
as a golden moment of rapproche¬ 
ment. when Ulster Presbyterians 
saw their true destiny and became 
— briefly—republican nationalists. 
Then they unaccountably reverted 
to unimaginative unionism and 
aboriginal" anti-Catholicism after 
the d6b4de of the 1798 Rising. 

However, this interpretation no 
longer holds the field; and much of 
the credit is due to A. T. Q. Stewart, 
who 15 years ago published The 
Narrow Ground, a brilliant and 
rather bleak view of aspects of 
Ulster history. In establishing conti¬ 
nuities and paradoxes of Ulster 
mentality, this study placed that 
brief efflorescence in a different 
context and put the idea of 
Cathotie-Protestant rapprochement 
in a more convincing light- It also 
asserted the influence of the Ulster- 
bom Glasgow dominie Francis 
Hutcheson: whose liberal political 
theory, and belief in citizen militias, 
were exported by the mid-18th 
centuiy not only to America, but 
also back to his native land. And it 
re-established the importance of 
William Drennan. son of one of 
Hutcheson’s colleagues and chief 
inspirer of the radical United 
Irishman movement who took to 
..arms in 1798. 

* .All this is now generally accepted 
by historians of the period; so the 
notion that the movement sprang 
like Pallas Athene on October 14. 
1791 from the head of Wolfe Tone, 
a nationalist revolutionary from 
Dublin, is long exploded. Strange¬ 
ly. in his engrossing new book 
Stewart sets it up again as a straw 
man. having himself knocked it 
down long ago, and been resound¬ 
ingly confirmed by Tone's biogra¬ 
pher Marianne Elliott and other 
scholars of the period. 

A Deeper Silence goes on (or 
back) io trace the development of 
■volunteering movements in Ulster 
from the time of the Seven Years' 


War. and stitches back and forth 
across the complex intellectual hist¬ 
ory of the Irish 18th centuiy 
establishing a pedigree both more 
complicated and more far-reaching 
than simply the convention move¬ 
ment of the 1780s. or the effect of 
the American war. Clubs, associa¬ 
tions. early 18th-century Presbyteri¬ 
an intellectual traditions, the 
religious and scholarly disputes of 
Belfast: all are touched upon, along 
with connections to the Dublin 
intelligentsia 

Slowly a patchy picture emerges 
which indicates family connections, 
fashionable ideas, and personal 
antipathies among an imaginative 
61fte. The results may have little to 
do with Irish nationalism as con- 

Roy Foster 

A DEEPER SILENCE 
The Hidden Origins of the 
United Irishmen 
By A T. Q. Stewart 
Faber. £25 


edved by latter-day romantics, but 
illuminate Ulster’s potent sense of 
citizenship, intellectual indepen¬ 
dence and Protestant political 
theory. And this was represented in 
the volunteering and reform move¬ 
ments of the 1770s and 1780s, 
along with a robust resentment of 
local landed Anglicanism and Eng¬ 
lish assumptions of superiority. The 
residue was transmuted in the 
revolutionary crucible of the 1790s. 

Where ecumenics came into it is 
a very moot question. There was a 
flush of joint Catholic-Protestant 
volunteering initiatives in the 
1780s, and a tradition among 
Ulster dissenters of opposing the 
penal laws against non-Anglicans. 
But it seems that much of the 
radical impetus in the north came 
from an expectation that the ] 790s 
would see all shibboleths reduced to 
rubble: and that went for popery 
too. Rather like the French revolu¬ 
tionaries who landed in Connacht 
in 1798 and found they were 
fighting under the banner of the 


Blessed Virgin, they were doomed 
to disappointment Then as now, 
intellectuals never get (he revolu¬ 
tion they think they deserve. 

In his new book. Stewart estab¬ 
lishes an additional element: the 
key 18th-century theme of Freema- 
somy, in its non-sectarian, middle- 
class. clubbable sense. How many 
of the principal Ulster activists were 
linked by lodge membership must 
always be ultimately speculative, 
but some of the connections are 
suggestive: so are the cross-refer¬ 
ences to contemporary France. 

It is an area where conspiracy- 
theories abound, and great weight 
is necessarily pm on slender infer¬ 
ences (such as the prevalence of the 
identification “Blue" in naming 
volunteer corps: a masonic refer¬ 
ence. or simply a sobriquet of Old 
Whig loyalty?}. Nor is it clear that 
masonic membership inevitably 
meant a politicised identification. 
But certainly die idioms of Freer 
masonry were consciously present 
in the background of the United 
Irishmen, who called themselves a 
"brotherhood”: and this may, as 
Stewart suggests, have supplied a 
terrain where Protestant and Cath¬ 
olic could meet on equal ground. 

This brief book is full of paradox¬ 
es. quizzical inferences and small 
human ironies (including the direct 
descent of the current Duchess of 
York from a prominent non-sub¬ 
scribing elder of the Second Con¬ 
gregation in Belfast O temporal O 
mores!). At the same time it is 
allusive, elliptical and sometimes 
obscure. Stewart's intimacy with his 
subject enables him to tack back 
and forth in time, picking up family 
associations here and dropping 
names there; large intellectual 
themes alternate with biographical 
petit-point. This is pleasingly remi¬ 
niscent of the nature of Ulster life 
itself, but it can compound confu¬ 
sion for the uninitiated. Enough 
intriguing connections are raised, 
however, to indicate that the ener¬ 
getic worid of ISth-century Irish 
Presbyterianism deserves to be 
analysed as a national culture in its 
own right not as a “sport" of the 
Irish nationalist tradition which 
failed to bear the right fruit. 



A Review of Troops in Phoenix Park. Dublin by Francis Wheatley (1747-1801). The uniforms of 
the Irish Volunteers adorn this picture of 1781, reproduced in Irish Art and Architecture by Peter 
Harbison. Homan Potterton and Jeanne Sheehy, now reissued fThames & Hudson £14-95 pbk) 
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Prague 

Tanya Sillem 


NO EXIT 
By Julie Burch in 

Sinclair-Srevenson. £ 14.99 


I t is a comforting thought that 
Julie Burchill is as confused as 
the rest of us. Three years into 
the Nineties her second novel is. 
rather shamefacedly, the same tale 
of financial and sexual savagery 
that made her first, Ambition, an 
epitome of the Eighties. Although 
Burchill would agree that neither 
book is a contender for the Booker. 
Ambition was at least a vehicle for 
some of the ideas that have given 
her such notoriety. In it Burchill 
consigned the New Man firmly to 
the footnotes of sociology and 
launched the sexes into a battle of 
caprice in a man’s world. No Exit 
offers little to relieve the impasse in 
sexual politics. 

Gary First is a BBC corres¬ 
pondent based in Prague who falls 
m love with a Czech temptress 
called Maria. They spend three 
weeks locked in combat with inter¬ 
national terrorism, white slavery 
and each other. The sex makes 
Jackie Collins look, like Enid 
Blyton, although the politics makes 
Burchill look like Enid Blyton too. 
Halfway through the book the 
slightly wearing war of attrition 
between Gary and Maria is aban¬ 
doned as the plot reaches a feverish 
and unlikely dimax. If Maria is 
enslaved by her fantasy of a rich life 
in the West, then she is at least 
relieved of the threat of real 
bondage in Mexico. Gary is trans¬ 
formed into a knight in shining 
armour and, despite the pessimism 
of the title, the two manage to make 
their escape on a train bound for 
London. Gary’s perseverance is 
rewarded: Maria gets to throw 
away her white plastic stilettos. 

Fortunately the rate at which 
designer labels prefix artides of 
dothing slows down as the book 
continues. Even so. the best use for 
Gary’s Georgina Von Eztdorf tie 
might be for Maria to strangle him 
with it Since Maria is an impover¬ 
ished central European her ward¬ 
robe does not extend to Azzedine 
Alaia tights (always being peeled off 
in Ambition) although her vocabu¬ 
lary certainty smacks more of 
Basildon than Bohemia. The pub¬ 
licity for No Exit notes that "no one 
ever went broke over-estimating the 
value of the human inrerest story, 
especially one with lashings of sex. 
drugs and slavery". If rumours of a 
£125,000 advance from Sinclair- 
Stevenson are to be believed, then 
Burchill’s bank balance win cer¬ 
tainly benefit, if nothing else. 

The sexual battleground drawn 
up in Burchili’s column in the Afar/ 
on Sunday (revered in No Exit as 
"the most strikingly successful 
newspaper in England and there¬ 
fore the world”) is male territory 
and women succeed by fighting on 
male terms. But if Madonna and 
Margaret Thatcher (both admired 
by Burchill] owed their liberation to 
this observance, then Maria, owing 
her freedom to Gary, does noL 
There is little here to relieve the 
post-feminist generation of the 
crisis m its politics. If there was any 
development in women’s thinking 
in the Eighties, it was that every¬ 
body from Germaine Greer to 
Camille Paglia at last conceded that 
men and women were equal but 
different, and the battles between 
them correspondingly diverse. No 
Exit is tedious in its pornography 
and tremulous in its politics. 

Tanya Siflem presents Breakfast 
News for the BBC 


O ne of the marks of a great 
musical - Cabaret, say, or 
My Fair Lady — is not only 
he memorable hummable tunes 
jut also a complete absence of duff 
ines. This collection of 29 essays on 
Lspects of Winston Churchill is a 
-eritable West Side Story — with 
everal hits but not a single rushed 
ob amongst them. 

Although the timing of publia- 
ion might make it look like the 
j^tablishment’s rebuff to John 
Iharmley's new biography (re- 
iewed here by John Grigg on 
anuary 7). this book is the result of 
: conference which took place in 
>xas two years ago, including 
Imost every eminent Churchill 
cholar (except Martin Gilbert and 
:orrefli Barnett). None of these 
lisiorians has succumbed to the 
:mptation of merely reproducing 
leir conference speeches, as is 
lear from the references to works 
ublished after March 199 . 
■here is space here to mention only 
.vne of the outstanding papers. 
The result is the most important 
jntribution to Churchilliana since 
lartin Gilbert’s official life — it 
eserves to be placed as a coda 
eside his final volume on me 
LXjkshelves of every serious Chur- 
iiii enthusiast. As the authors 
oint out in their intn>Juction. our 
lew of Churchill is not radically 

itcred “but the features become 
lore finely chiselled” „ 

The veteran American historian 
r Germany, Gordon Cnug. reveals 
aw little Churchill knew about 
iemiany as a abd whai a 

xxl thing that turned out to be. m 
sister essay cm Churchill and 


Vindication of a victor at all costs 


mce did not prevent him from 
timing De Gaulle in June 


Andrew Roberts 

CHURCHILL 
Edited by Robert Blake 
and William Louis 

OUP. £19.95 

CHURCHILL ON THE 
HOME FRONT 
By Paul Addison 

Jonathan Cape, £20 


1944 as "the mortal foe of Eng¬ 
land”. David Reynolds on the 
annus mirabilis of 1940 shows 
there was hardheaded realism be¬ 
hind the bluster. Yet he describes 
the prime minister's attitude to the 
collapse of France as naive and the 
negotiated peace as “nuanced". 

It is a shame that Peter darkens 
excellent essay on Churchill’s (semi- 
numerate) economic ideas ends in 
1930. One would like to know 
whether the unanimity of the 
Treasury and Bank of England in 
bouncing Churchill into the gold 
standard in 1925 was a factor in 
his rejection of their advice over the 
convertibility of sterling 27 years 
later. Asked by Baldwin in 1924 
whether he would like to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Chur¬ 
chill said later he wanted to reply". 
“Will the bloody duck swim?” 

John Grigg on Churchill ana 
Lloyd George is one of the book's 
tours de force. Churchill even 
talked politics to LG while waiting 
to sign the register in the vestry at 
his wedding. This friendship and 
rivalry, with LG constantly alternat¬ 
ing between mentor and tormen¬ 


tor, is worth a book in itself. In an 
otherwise impeccable essay on 
Churchill's attitude towards the 
Labour movement, Henry PeUing 
perpetuates the myth that Attlee 
and Greenwood formed a bloc 
which outvoted Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax in the war cabinet 
debates over peace in May 1940. 

Michael Howard points out the 
importance thar Churchill's six 
months as a battalion commander 
in the first world war had on his 
military assumptions during the 
second, while Norman Rose de¬ 
fends Churchill's reputation as a 
‘‘Gentile Zionist”. The overall im¬ 
pression of the latter essay is that 
Churchill had a romantic attach¬ 
ment to Jews and would always do 




what he could for them, whenever 
their interests did not conflict with 
those of the British empire. One is 
still left wondering, however, why 
he failed to overrule those in the 
War Office who opposed the bomb¬ 
ing of the Auschwitz gas chambers. 

A sound piece by the Cambridge 
historian Ronald Hyam, on Chur- 
chfll’s view of the British empire, 
argues convincingly that on most 
important matters he was a concili¬ 
ator. It is replete with such glorious 
Churchillisms as: “Punishing Chi¬ 
na is like flogging a jellyfish." 

Philip Ziegler on Churchill's 
difficult relationship with the royal 
family is another of this book’s 
“hits”. Edward VII. in what passes 
for Hanoverian high humour. 
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Aiming at .America too: Churchill broadcasting in June 1942 


thought "his initials — WC — are 
well named”. In return Churchill 
thought Edward's eldest son. the 
saflor King George V. spoke "cheap 
and silly drivel" about the navy. It 
was not until 1940 that the House 
of Windsor came round to Chur¬ 
chill. and even then probably more 
slowly than the popular myth 
would have it. Ziegler is surely right 
to suggest that under different 
circumstances this most romantic 
of monarchists would have made 
“a splendidly robust Republican”. 

Donald Cameron Watfs thor¬ 
ough investigation into the Chur- 
chillian critique of appeasement 
characteristically uses the most 
diverse international sources and 
amusing quips. It is an eloquent 
argument against the LSE’s policy 
of retiring their professors at 65. 

A posthumous artide by the 
former bursar of All Souls, Charles 
Wenden, on Churchill's use of 
radio and cinema shows how his 
great broadcasts of 1940-41 were 
subtly designed for American audi¬ 
ences almost as much as British. 
This essay is a fine tribute to the 
memory of a generous, hospitable 
and painstaking scholar. 

Robert Blake's investigation into 
the circumstances in which Chur¬ 
chill became prime minister is full 
of the sort of apercus one might 
expect from the Queen's constitu¬ 
tional adviser. In a perceptive piece 
he pinpoints Eden's acceptance of 
the lowly Dominions Office in 
September 1939 and Churchill's 
anti-Munich speech of October 5. 

1938 as crucial factors in determin¬ 
ing Chamberlain's succession. He 


makes the valid point that outgoing 
prime ministers are often the worst 
people for the monarch to consult 
about their successors. 

Lord Beloffs superb decon¬ 
struction of the Euraphile daims to 
the great man as their prophet, 
makes "Churchill and Europe” 
another of the most hummable 
tunes of the musical. In a full 
analysis of Churchill and the Far 
East. Robert O'Neill blames Chur¬ 
ch QJ’s curs in naval expenditure for 
the fall of Singapore. One is left 
wondering whether some future 
miiiraiy humiliation may one day 
land at Tom King's door. 

Warren Kimball has written a 
winy revisionist view of the Chur- 
chill-Roosevelt relationship, and 


John Keegan’s highly readable 
analysis of Churchill and grand 
strategy reminds us why the British 
tradition of historian-journalist is 
so strong at the moment With 
R.V. Jones on Churchill’s use of 
science. Lord Carver on his rela¬ 
tionship with the chiefs of staff, Roy 
Jenkins on the post-war ministry 
and Robert Rhodes James on 
Churchill the orator and parlia¬ 
mentarian, this book must rank as 
a required addendum to the Chur¬ 
chill genre. 

Paul Addison’s essay on “Chur¬ 
chill and Social Reform" rums out 
to be a taster for his full-length 
book. Churchill on the Home 
Front. This is an objective and 
scholarly account of his transforma¬ 
tion from Edwardian radical to 
welfare state paternalist. 

Andrew Roberts is the author of a 
life of Lord Halifax 
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Bring ikhw the cost of ueao^g. 
Bibliophile offers big savings 

hassle of book club membership Bua ^tol 
LIKE, WHEN YOU LIKE, AND FEEL FREE T RE 
ANYTHING THAT DOESN'T TICKLE YOUR 

tooth. The books are_brand new b cood 

ARE OLD-FASHIONED. NOT EVERYONE HA A 
LOCAL BOOKSHOP - BROWSE AT HOME THRO 
FREE CATALOGUE OFFERING HUNDREDS OF 

GOOD PRICES SELECTED BY BOQKLQVERS. 


H0284 BL AEQTS GRAN D 
ATLAS OF THE I7TH 
CENTURY WORLD 
Introduced fay John Goss 

Blaeu's atlu was first published in 
1662. The embellishment and 
decoration of these maps belonged to 
a long lost age of map making. Our 
edition contains 100 of the most 
important maps, reproduced in 
colour. £30 NOW £15 

H0400 THE BOOK OF 
MAGNA CARTA 
by Geoffrey BOndley 
“No freeman ... shall he taken or 
imprisoned ... or in an/ way 
destroyed, nor will we move against 
him. ^except by the lawful judgement 
of hia peers or by the law of the land*. 
These words have provided a text for 
scholarly debate, a battle cry for civil 
war in England and a cornerstone 
for man; an American state 

rastiffitesig?'- 

B03G6 CASANOVA: A New 


V0143 AMBRIDGE SUMMER 
by Keith Miles 

A novel of the Arehera of Am bridge 
in which we find the Ambridge Estate 
without an heir, a situationbound to 1 


C0134 THE VICTORIAN 
VINEYARD: Chateau 


cause bitter rivalry and violent \\lMdetme cuid the Gilberts 
-among the AmbridgB folk. ■ 1 ■ *—•— 


turn of the century, Mary Norwak 
has compiled a complete country 
kitchen, for our delight complete with 

Bewick woodcuts and fidl-page colour 


by Nicholas Faith Bewick woodcutsandfuU-p 

The story of the turn 6rotAcrj and of plates. £935NOW £585 
how they became the firtl Englishmen 

to venture into French viticulture io AQ244 VICTORIAN 
told in Nicholas Faith's wonderful CATALOGUE OF HOLT. 


BQ303 PRIEST AND MTB 

raHBMMOWilfcelJfcaf 

Stack took over from her mother as 
Si i . head of the Women’s League of 

Wi dely k nown as the sage of Hea]th (a6w Health andBeauty 
masom^rorha^kM ma ^ c Style for uf t draws 


B0319 AND PROMENADE to venture into French mticultur 
HOME 1 xg Ague* de BUB© told in Nicholas Faith’s wondei 

Oklahoma. Carousel. Point Tour evocation of the Victorian era. fll 
Wagon and Rodeo became her great £9.95 NOW £535 
stage hits. The thread ofber personal 
life, her wartime romance and 
mamagB. her love and separation, is 


l brining women to improve their 

cESSS* rtfcTbSSK wS 




A0244 VICTORIAN I Christianity which brought him ^ 

CATALOGUE OffiOCSEBCKJ} I worldwide respect He rose to become F0206 A MODERN HERBAL 
GOODS I the Deputy Provincial Grand Master by Mbs M. Grieve 

bu Damthu Bosommarth loflinaJlnshireandhiaOTCceflafedto When it was published in 1931 itw, 


Mrs M_ Grieve 

enitwas published in 1931 it was 


professional life. Photos. Paperback. | pnblu hed p osthumo usly i 

• NOW J22L9G 


M0145MQCRALTMPANT: 

A great concert pianist. Mouxa 
Uie^oftwdye and 

arsasMTt-ss 

performances throughout the war, S33^eu» ^ SpeciaI re P nnt - 


T ( . - compendium of over 5000 items to 

Fuji, published posthumously in furnish and decorate the home. 

^£2S8&Z2r5*^£ a &* /Mtodee colour. Facsimile 


A0449 DEGAS; THE NODES by BMUTd Tompson _ 

It is noteworthy that m>ghly one fifth of 
treatment of the nude in every medium, from 


dismissal from his masonic post sad and even the poisons and antidotes drawings and prints, toarolptoro and aeperim ■ 
his retreat back (o seclusion in to be obtained/Over 200 botanical yet eminently enjoyable, this 

T ! u U.L^a _ J_:_-„_«.•_f—J afm. rtaefalo aflAWVt Jfl ]g8o tOgBUHST Wltfl 80QU aZD UlUl 


thetime 
dhood - 


edition of 1883 catalogue. Limited 
stocks. ONLY £10 


by J7 Rives Childs 

Aiover.awordeinan, spy. card-shark, 
brilliant wit, writer, musician and 
financier, Casanova was Venice's 
most famous if least favoured son. 
Once a fa vourite at the court ofLouia 
XV, he met and charmed Voltaire, 
James Boswell, Benjamin Franklin 


cialising in the work of the! 
man composers. Photos. 1 


1X1164 THE HISTORY PLAYS 


E0123 ORDNANCE SURVEY b officers and men alike. He served 
ILLUSTRATED avtXB Qf in India and Ireland, in the Crimea 

VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN in 1854 and after His retirement. 


W0214A VICTORIAN RS5£ 
From India to the Crimea 
by George Loy Smith 

Smith s extensive diaries provide an 
authentic uoice of an RSM, that 

by^officeni and menalihe. Reserved 
in India and Ireland, in the Crimea 


^jngsigttoreriMd l-medmoa. 

B036S SELWYN LLOTD X0O82 LIPSTICK, SEX AND 

by DJL Thorpe POETRY by Jeremy Reed 

His biographer int e r v ie w ed nearly Subtitled An Autobiographical > 
400 of Lloyd’s . political Exploration of Sexuality, the arousal 
contemporaries and with the of* the author’s androgynous 
permission of the Lord Chancellor proclivities led him into various i 
nas selected papers dated bet w e en aezoalencotmters Erst withonarich, I 
1957 and 1960 which deal with some older man and then another. His 
later aspects of the Suez crisis, pleasure of words as he awakens as 
Photos. £18 NOW£&36 a noet comes through. 


ides the great suite 
fll us. 50 in colour. 
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X0074 THE HUMAN 

APHRODISIAC 

by Dr. Steves Roles MD 

Oystera and champagne, ginseng and 
chocolates are among the weird and 
wonderful, the legal and not quite so 
legal aphrodisiacs discussed here. 
There are special recipes and 
gourmet dinners for those with (or 
wishing to have) on immoderate 
sexual appe tite.^ Ezplicit but 

X0Q7 1 THE PR O STTlDTE IN 
PROGRESSIVE LITERATURE 
by Hbalid KlBbtainy 

There was a transformation in views 
about prostitution during the 
nineteenth cantary: many writers 
and philosophers to see the prostitute 
no longer aa an individual sinner hut 
as part of a new social problem. The 
author presents his analysis with 
admirable clarity. £835NOW £335 

VO 17 8 LOVE IS A DURABLE 
FIRE fay Brian Borland 

A sweeping novel of everyday life 
and social attitudes in wartime 
England. James is tormented by 
adoration ofhis brother Christopher, 

S R^°t. Sf ert»ct 

VO 160 GABRIEL’S LAMENT 
by Paul Bailey 

A marvellous and often horrifying 
picture of eccentric En g lish family 
life, stretching from the early 1940a 
to the present and from the East End 
of London to the American Midwest, 
lightened fay the humour of Oswald 
Harvev, who makes us laugh even as 
Mn mffer - 


illustrations, many m colour, wtnen 

L0252 THE C ANT E RBUR Y 
TALES 

by Harriet ft Sophia Lee 

Art of the first outpouring of 


became a Yeoman Warder of the 
Queen's bodyguard. lUus. £1935 
NOW £635 

ZQ165 INGEf OOPS 
INVENTIONS by Alien 
Bruadon 8t Marcia Monbleau 


and sepia. IUua. £80 NOW £16 

L033O VICTORIAN FAIRY 
TALES edited by Michael 
Patrick Hearn 


Garreitlom *. Identifies household 
utensils from the past and glimpses 
the lives of our gnat grandparents. 
Large paperback. IUus. £686 NOW 


Photos. £18 NOW £635 

R0080 HOLY 
UNACCEPTABLE 
by Simon Band 

Deeply irreligious and with tongue 
firmly wedged fu cheek, all religions 
are mocked and no one escapes this 
sardonic humour. Cartoon illiu. 
Paperback. £439 NOW £389 

B7B93 REBEL WrmOuT 


women’s literary talent, the \hemR\\13 fabulous foibles ^Charles IXcksns, 
of these pleasant ramblinga is the! \J.M. Barrie. Oscar Wilde. Ford 


pleasure of words as he awakens as 
a poet c omes through. 
jefessiroirAUKr 

SDQ83 THE PAS SIONATE 

PHILOSOPHER 

fay Marquis de Sade 

A representative selection of de 
Sada'a extremist vision of the world 
through stories, dialogues and 
historical novels: Les Cent Vingt 
Jaumees de Sodome. Justine ami 
Uie^Mmj o^si^^ vicioos Juliette. 

VD199 TO THE END OF THE 


IjKUff swiPOSHM by Halo t mw1ntrd by Twa Grlflltfa 
Undoubtedly the greatest or the Socratic dialo«ifia:UieJwwnglwe. 
sexual love (EroslT and in the upper dasa soaety of 5th aatev EC 
Athens that meant homosmnia) W This hvely rendering of FraWs 
original has the Greek text set on the feeing pages to form aparaOd 
edition, with wood engravings. A photolithographic reproduction of a 
limited edition, £15 NOW £780 

H0479 THE PONT MANUSCRIPT MAPS OF SCOTLAND: 
Sixteenth Century Origins of a Bbwe Atlas 

T^e J work on Timothy Pont b rartograpWc reowd of 
Scotland, *h«»n one of the best mapped regions of the world. Although we 
cannot be aura, it seems that Font’s work was carried out i o the p yjpd 
from 1583 to 1596. FuD page photos. Soft-cover, measuring approx. 11W 
by 8". £45 NOW £15 

H0480 IVAN THE TERRIBLE by Benson Bobrick j 

Tsar Ivan IV was a cruel genius, an Hhm>l n| ” monarch who unwa s h ed a ■, 
tyr annical r egim e which threatened to destroy his court, his c hurch, hie I 
country and even his own bloodline. An important biography of this : 
fipuiidc-r ^tif th e Russian state as m came to know it. Photos. j 


or these pleasant rambui 
radical (liberal) claim I 
edu c ation, and not birth ah 
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LQ gSS FIRE DOWN BELOW 
by wmiaxn GoUBac 

Published in 1989, Bus is the last 
part of Golding's sea trilogy! 


- this is eminently read] 
own. £1135 NOW £435 


[aim that it is Maddox. Christina Rossetti, E. 80155 VIC TORI AN BRITAIN 
irth alone, which Nesbit, Kenneth Graham and other T HROUGH IHk MAGIC 
ns. Paperback. classic authors complemented by fine LANTERN 

Ulus b Arthur Rackham, Dante by Steoe Humphries 
VN BELOW Gabriel Rossetti, Walter Crane and The magic lantern was invented in 
lag Richar d Doy le. , the 17th century and b Victorian 

this is the last £I “ Sira "“ WH times had become a highly 

b sea trilogy 00124 THE LARK 1USE sophisticated machine. lUuswUhSOO 

)f Passage and RECIPE BOOK photos and a superb collection of 

, don't be put oft fay Maru Norwak exqutstte hand-coloured slides, this 

he previous two Inspired by Flora Thompson's beautiful booh constitutes a 
readable on its depletion of rural lift towards the ^^J^g^^g^Wsowalhistory. 


| Autobiography of one of the moat WORLD by wfari— Cendmf A0473 THE ALMSHOUSES OF LONDON fay ®ve Bexridfe 
lentertainmg characters: “the An outrageously funny roman d clef In Tudor times, the building of almshouses was a favourite form of 
entin Crisp." He and set in Paris in the late 1940s. Tbftr&ae, charitable bequest. Maps of London in the 17th and 18th centuries mow 


Simons friends are here a bawdy Parisian actress in her 70s 
to funny proportions in epjoying an energetic, oSstage 
iof the reputations. affair with a yoimg deserter from the 

«•*»■» T mL, VIA on IAW CA OK 


charitable bequest. Maps of London in the 17th and 18th centuries show 
the cily dotted with them- The book also chronicles the buildi n g and the 
| men and women who were responsible for their fou n d at i on . Lavishly 


W0013 REQUIEM FOR THE 
RESISTANCE: Hie CMUan 
Struggle Against Nazism in 
Holland aid Germany 
fay Herman Friedhaff 
Um author's group called themselves 
the ‘Apostles* and took up biblical 
code names. A colourful and highly 
readable account of extreme courage- 
Pbotos. £1635NOW £435 

D6469 DEAR SHADOWS: 
Portraits from Memory 
by John Wain 


I CO 124 THE LARK RISE 


(completing Rites of Passage andl [RECIFE BOOR. 


Close Quarters); but'dont be pat aftl by Mary Norwak 

if yoa have not read the previous two I Inspired by Flora Thompson's 


L03Q8 A BALL AD FOR 
GEORG HENIG 
by Victor Paskov 


sage are explained and 
tifdfly illustrated in colour. 


A Ballad for Georg Renig was Paperback. 3H.95 NOW £439 
awarded the Prise of the Union of , , TO - aDT nrtrm 
Bulgarian Writers and has been JSLFfcS® 

successfully adapted far botb stage ^ 


ease. He was to serve during the war 
as an RAF fighter pilot find in Britain 
and than in the Far East. A delightful 


affair with a young deserter fromthe Ulus, with m uch in odour. Bibliophile offers a huge £7 saving. 

Foreign Legion. £1435NOW £435 ■£>-«* 

nwMirAvuintvnn HD464 1940: MYTH AND REALITY fay CUve Prating 

The government propaganda machine fabricated German casually 
nAVR^ARt^KrJknfUmn*. statistics during the Battle of Britain and suppressed details of the 
DAYS. A Handbook of Home- D unkir k debacle. A challenging revision of some of our most cherished 

beliefs - and myths. Paperback. £539 NOW £239 
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Claims to be able to assist with F024I THE HORSE: A Small Appreciation 
controlling overeating, with giving Reflecting the individuality of the horse, its elegance and athleticism, 
up booxa and fags and with improving loyalty and friendship and tireless strength, this small appreciation 
your sex life, potency and mriudea verse from Paul Heiney, Walter « la Mare and many others, 
perfor m a n ce. Paperback. £ 3.9 5 Colour photos and d r a win gs. £585NOW £385 

Z0295 AGE AND SEE X0073 IMPOTENCE by Dr. Rtehanl Silwrim MD 

fay Dr. Ric h ard Silurian MD Includes sections entitled The Twenty Minute Miracle Method" and ‘A 

An a m u s i n g and fight-hearted guide Word To Her”naweQ as material an seff-easemment and penis exertisea. 


Bulgarian writers ana nas oeen ^7i,7 ■ i 7— 

successfully adapted for both stage 

and screen. The atory revolves K h 

around the plight ofHenig, a Czech S5VSS 

wbo settled in Sofia before the war abeDfiah^ regetaNe^ firnt, hmba 

bat who failed to register tinder the 


iZ+SZST people the author loved are the An amusing ana ngnt-neaxted guide Word lb Her* as well as material an self-assessment and penis exmefen. 

sublets of his pen portraft^NeriQ written for those with sexual A slim paperback, we have no origmal price to quote. ONLY£385 
____Coghill,. Richsrd Burton and becanaeofage, had xo< y— wm mmie hv tw rHek Rtehnrrln 


information and background 
material. An inspiring and 


new system. £1336NOW£235 ffl a teri«I An i 

L0S03 1TO-SAN rewarding volume, 

fay Marc Rtaudia and MkvSudntinii_ 

trnndatrdpy James Xhtam OTn - y £8 - 96 

This collection of fire abort stones COllB JORDAN’S GUIDE TO 
by the French author Marc Rigaudis GOOD WINES 
reveals various aspects oftheaeamier fay RH«m Jordan 


B0442 A LX7E OF INTRIGUE Mar shal) McLohan are well known, 
fay Diana de Rosso Other figures fron 

Diana de Rosso is the daughter of a aendnwiin ami j w p 
beautiful and Bohemian mother of well kn own t o ns. 

Irisb-Welsh parentage, and an flOJMUWWXUifl 
Italian gambling Count. Brought up < mnni 


Other figures from the theatrical. Mtneramaoaronnato 
academic and jam worid are leas ao- Paperback. 


assumed that such acthritue were ^F EanS by Dr. Dick Rlcliardg 

either a matter of history or about to Subtitled Its Performance, Enlargement and Training*, anatomy and 
bwrane so PanertMck £335 function, psychology, its place in ait and mythology and the usual 

- problems of virility are all graphically elucidated. Paperback- 


re warding volume, with dozens of among the demi-monde of the 
nflonriUuBtrationfl andadear text Riviera, she became an 


V0146 THE RELUCTANT 
DEVIL: A Cautionary Tale 
by Miranda Se ym o ur 

Endlessly inventive comic satire 
starrmga villainous professor, a sex- 
crazed adolescent with a religious 
ben t, an ex-racing champion, a Greek 
property tycoon and the clairvoyant 
who can organise everybody’s life 
except her own. 

X12&S MJW£2L9B 


L0304 THE CAGE 
by Albeits Bds and 
translated fay Qfsra Kratfns 


by Brian Jordan 

Inis op-todate guide weta our palate 
with sections on knowing your 
grapes, wine production and serving 
wine and then we are lad straight 
into a tour around Europe and the 


First English translation from the rest of t he wo rld. Colour photos. 
Latvian, the story turns on the £1930 now£635 
sudden disappearance of Edmonds COHO FEAST DAYS: BHff ti 
Berx, a married and successful from The Spectator 
architect. M u rd ered ? Kidnapped? by Jennifer Paterson 
Even eloped? Police investigations Fttnn cooking on a Baby Belling in 
draw a blank as the mystery deepens Benghazi, cooking above her station 
S%, m(,re chiIlin «- in Eaton SquareTSoston baked beans 

£1330 now £430 to crab gratin and poor man's caviar. 

Pencil fflna. £1335NOW £435 

F009S ENGLISH COUNTRY 
TRADITIONS fay bn Nb>H 

Only 600 copies of tins lovely book 
were pubHshed by die Victoria and 
Albert Museum at £110 each. Who 


Internationally famous opera star 
and also a courier. She came into 
contact with such fitmonsapymaeten 
as 'Colonel 71 of the SIS and the 

^TLJDgGONEBY gOgt^DOgBOgY^ 

A sensitive account of hia childhood THB edited kv R.O fainiii Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley, 
days in Newbury in the 1920s and Discovered only in the" late 1950s MaxBeerbohm and GJL Chesterton, 
30a. his enthusiasm for omithobev ham nm fhn IaI ire i e -- - — ^ James Joyce and Graham Greene, 


Books and 


D6442 A GLORIOUS FAME UUUAO C UK. 

by Kathleen Jones 

Funs 1644: poverty, boredom and 

jealousies among courtiers is the OUUlkUoU Ul 
background tot& life of Margaret 


THE COMPLETE CROSSWORD COMPANION 
ssmy Hovr anl -WgHams 

ngth of ttda book lies in its many subtle references to profitable 


R0O66 THE DOGSBODY 
PAVERS OR 1066 AND ALL 
THIS edited by E.O. Pnrott 


30a, his enthusiasm for ornithology 
and botany, for traditional song and 
the ‘racer reveals a way Of life long 
since lost tc as. Photos. 

£1330 SOW £730 

B0389AS IT HAPPENED: A 
Journalist Looks Back 
by Edwin Tetlow 

Mamoire of Edwin Tetlow who was 
at Belaen when the British Second 


here are the letters, journals end' jgSj' A04S1 THE MEWCIAB 

household accounts of theDc^abodies A truly sumptuous volume, 

showing them at work. plaVpLainnine J?** medieval utnwn the age oft 

a^m love. All venriiT3 be thankful{wtfuuday in 18S7when Spencer Aesop retains the ti 
__LrL:*v£r-ni_' 3 John Lane first saw the premises at 


and in love. All very Billy stuff 
pepp ered with tine Ulna. 

£1035 now £33S 

H0433 MHJEAK Y 
INTELLIGENCE: The British 
Story by Peter Gudgln 
Peter Gudgin, a former army officer, 


John Lane first saw the premises in 
Vigo Street where he was to open his 
bookshop and founded Bus Bodley 
Hoad areas. Beautifully printed and 
bound' x with Ulus on tinted paperand 
24 pages of photos. £20 NOW £435 


Army arnv^waain Botouhmng takes nTSck to first prinriples in Z0 324HQ WT0 WRITE AND 
the Ru^an blpdmde and m Cuba at order to arrive at a secure dfegnosia ILLUSTRATE CHSLDRE3TS 
th e onta et of ttie resolution. He of the Servke'a ills and prognosis for BOOKS AND GET THEM 
reported on the Battle of Bntam and j to fetore. He chartstheateai' 


B0411 JOTTINGS IN A GENERAL'S NOTEBOOK: 

Ai ^cdotes from an Amy Career by Mlchnd Gow 
Another delightfully eccentric volume of memoirs Crum General Sir, 
Michael Gow. Gow enfisted in the Scots Guards in 1942 and when he 
retired in 1966notonly was he the army's Senior Genoa! bat also the last 
serving officer to have fought in the Second World War. Illua. with 
cartoons and photos. £1435NOW £685 

A045I THE MEDICI AESOP 

A truly sumptuous volume, reproducing one of the last examples of 
medieval art bum the age of the renaissance, with J 5 I colour plates. The 
Spencer Aesop retains the tradition of iflozninated manuscripts; «»ach 
fiible is accompanied by a miniature, and a translation of the Greek text. 
Special impart ONLY £18 

VD159 THE CRICKET MATCH by Hng li de Scl lu co mt 
JJM. Barrie once described this as “Tne beat story about cricket ever 
written" ana we reckon thatatfll holds true. The ingredients of the rural 
idyll are perfect the West Sussex vfllag; of Tfllingfbld, complete with 
church aod^hgvei, inn and duck pond. Waterooloura by Paul Cox. j 


R0232 FINNS SFTOY TO SUBEDAR edited by James Lunt 
Classic first-hand account of active service in the Bengal Army provides a 
splendidly n’oeative chronicle ofhis 48 yean "in the service of the English". 
IUus. Paperback. £685NOW £385 

B0316 GANDHI: Prisoner of Hope by Judith Brawn 
In this major biography a fresh and surprising portrait of the Indian, leader 
emerges showing how constricted his polu^r-il opinions often were and how 
fragile his authority could be- IUus. £1635 NOW £535 

H05O9 THE AMRITSAR LEGACY by Roger Perkins 
Describes the notorious Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the revenge 
murder in 1940 of Sir Michael OVwyer, the farmer Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab and the man responsible for the massacre. Many illua. plus 
photos. £1685 NOW £8 

AD419 V 8l A INDIAN ART POSTCARD BOOK 
SO detachable colour postcards. ONLY £3 


more suitable than Ian Niall, author served as a wareorrespondentduring 
of The Poacher's Handbook and the African and Italian campaigns. 
PartruitofaCounbyArtisttoprcmde 


L0348 PDIPORELLO 
by Marcel Matcean 
"Mime is the art of telling stories in 
silence, in which movement becomes 
a way of expressing thought.* So 
Marcel Marceau. perhaps the woritf s 


V014-7 HORTADRTJA which roanae coe wore «< 

WJu^wStte^ HiU.RogerFenton, Cecil Be 

T^p haffbrotherafind themselves Mhn^£439NOW£ 
caught up in a bizarre situation with A0414 THE WORK OF 


texts from which the marvellous 
wood engraver, Christopher Wormell 
could take his cue. Here. Niall ranges 
over a wide variety of country topics: 
beehives, partridges, country 
churches, hedgers and ditchers, 
thatching, apple picking, fishing, 
wildfowbng, oder-making, etc. This 
slim book is beautifully produced 
with a alipcasB. £110 NOW £30 

H0381 BRITISH 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
fay Cedi Beaton 
Fust published in 1944, this 48 page 
quality reprint reproduces 10 plates 
in colour and 20 in black and white 
which indude the work of Octavius 
Hill, Roger Fan ton, Cecil Beaton and . 
John Hinde. £439NOW £239 


B0394 WHIIE OF SKIBORNE 
by Walter S. Scott 
Walter Soottcaxne to live in Selbonie 
in the 1930a and ‘almost 


changes. £1235NOW £536 

T0259 CRY ON THE ROCKS: 
Hong Kong's Uncertain 
Future by Kevin Rafferty 


m pit-falls. Includes chapter-son the art B etwwnAD271 and 275, 


of storytellit 
contemporary 


new writing on 
nes, picture books. 


in the 1930s and “almost T^anrriigiom.rteaandth* 

immediatejjr feDundo- the speD of JJ. Hong makings book. layout, /actual 84 Ph * rGa “ eIsewherB - 

Gilbert White . Tfaia is a reissue of KongwjnosaaetobeaBntiflhcdmy writing and nuuA more. IUus. 70246 A LADY TSAVRT 


who formed the root of the Romanian peoples? Attention is paid to the 
Dadan religious ritee and thesjgnificance of the gold treasures discovered 
at Pietroasa and elsewhere. Photos. £1435NOW £535 


the 1950 edition of his 
which employs a clear and 


A0436 THE GQLUBV ACK Of 


eajg^bu^Fhxn, ( 


Cruikshanh 

Charm the S?32ZS! 

ft^^Kgo^Pepotack. a^ZLyaJSJS^Panr r.S 

m go.Hqmpom mg 

the angina of his love of nature and tt7JH3imw £635 


work of the colour printer Edmund 
Evans contributed greatly to the 
enduring success of Waller Crone, 


a way of expressing thought.* So plenty of amnaing incidents. Set at 
Marcel Marceau, perhaps the woritfs Oxford University, an English 
greatest mime artist, begins his brief philosopher discovers that 


autobiographical introduction to this 
deli gh tful fantasv. 

£IZ33 NOW £333 

VO 145 PAINTING IN BLOOD 
fay FnneoJne Sagan 

Paris. 1942: a German film director 
from Hollywood is shooting a trashy 
film for the Nazis. He ridicules the 
military starchiness of his 
com patriots, does not support their 
organised brutality and foolishly 

K^oS^K£r t !SS , !l£^' ish technicians. 
£1135 NOW £235 

H0509 THREE FACES OF 
REVOLUTION 


undergraduates can be more than a 
problem. £880 NOW £135 

TOSOO AT HOME AND 
ABROAD fay V.S. Pritchett 
Ranging over his beloved 
Mediterranean, North and South 
America, Spain, Portugal. Ireland, 
Greece. Germany, the Pyrenees and 
London and the English countryside, 
this will be a welcome 
reacquaintance with or make a 
marvellous introduction to 
Pritche tt's.tr avel writings. 

£1035 MOW £730 ^ 

T027S THE KON-TIKI MAN 


John Hinde. £439NOW £239 S0169 MARY F3CBFQRD 

A0414 THE WORK OF Scott Bynum 

ROBERT ADAM Here is a women who acted, wrote 

by Geo f lx ay Beard and produced. She Warredalangade 

The Adam ‘style" is an inventive Dwtshw Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin 
version of the Neo-Classical and this &-W. Griffiths with whom she 

visual s urvey of much of his work founded^ United Artists. Includes 
romfwehenBtvely covers his output. 


J&435 NOW&3B S0201 THE TIME OF MV 

A0254 NORTHERN GOTHIC Entertaining the 

SCULPTURE 1200-1450 ^oc^s - Joyce Gr^nfoU’s 

by Paul WUUainson Wartime Journals 1944- 

OSSSJZg&byJarnosRoos* 

sculptures of devitioual images and ^ KUU L , „ , , 

free-standing statues. This catalogue Jo Y ee , Gren ftU spent the last 18 
details 56 of the stone and months ofthe war travelling m such 
polychromed wood sculptures from asGjbrallctr Cairo. Tehran. 

the collection of such pieces at the AoTO f Al - an . d Bombay - aU the 


£ £ge« igjgg.y«™ « 

SAttSiA&S&S 


T0246 A TAD lf TRAVELS by Joflhaana Schonenfanner 

ThetiaTO reproduced and translated here cower her travels in Enriand 

2“y*5owx* d “£ n(J *e early IBth contury. Many woodcut illw/^ 

B0387 CAPTAIN GRO2V0W: Ds Reminiscences ofRattncv 
ud.Victorian life 181040 

^pteu Granow gives brilliant first-hand accounts of the Penimmlar 
battle of Water! do, the Paha note of 1846 and the Coup d*Etat 
ml® I. Gentlonen a dubs and gambling dkma, Eton and the Houses of 
Pfariimnentand the cafes of Pane all feature in Gronow’a life along^A 

SMfey ' Ate ™ derD "™““ dMad *“ e to 

SM ON; Gourmet and Wine Lover 
top Patrick Kin11 all 

The tife of a Frenchman domiciled in England always holds a particular 
asewabon for ua and Patrick Morrah'a affectionate bwgrapbv of his 
^S3wfaS^ J ttiS epen ftnthcr 4,184 B P eciaI «w» of charm. Philos. 

3i“ RmES 


M0139 PIERRE BOULEZ: A 


edited fay wmiam dock 

Ttss «S5!BSE!S«= gS^gBr»rfi*±iiStS 

Boulez w quite unique. The first all. Beardsley's drawings, often ,,locKB n(JW £835 

section by Suaan Bradshaw discovers rather erotic, are complementary to We have three sizes of M«n¥ books afl H _ 

hia revotutaonary early pieces up to the text. 538 pagr eieganth boxed bomuL People me them aa 

^fg 0 "- biography r £lg?2LJ™ r Z™? in E 8W x 12 . or far that novel yon were alwava rF 0 ^* 8 

of Boulez. The First Fifty Years and oottowxaa record bon mote or others 

feraldBennetrtrtimafotiMstiriy L0158 TH E TW ENT I ETH down telephone messages. ^etebparia err jnat jotting 


A«6rev Beardsley which icoj first toriwiea a selection of Cohhrtl'a Rural Rides. ONLY £735 

»>*»<*. iu« U- Great War h^i 


revolution. The author shows bow 
they came together to form the 
roncegtofreroluiio n we know today. 

H0341 RESHAPING RURAL 
ENGLAND by Ahm Hbvkbu 

A soda] history of the period from 
1850 to 1925 showing how the 
apparent harmony of English rural 
life was shattered by depression and 
urban development. Large 
paperback. £1185 NOW £485 

B O 155 THE FIRST 
EMPEROR OF CHINA 
by R> Gnlsso. Catherine 
P»gKtil ft David M&ler 

Qun Sh ihuang conquered and unified 
China, sot 300,000 men to build the 
Great Wall, created one Chinese 
script. almost destroyed 
Confucianism and buried alive some 


man learned to cross the oceans. He 
sought confirmation of hie theories 
through an. astonishing series of 
voyages, exploring the Gulf region 
as well as the islands of Polynesia. 
Photos. £1680 NOW £880 

T0258 THAT SWEET ENEMY 
by Christopher Slndair- 


by John Russell-Taylor 

Chiefly known for his per 


sectiOD Djy rHiaan Hraosnaw discovers rowr erotic, arc complementary io 
hia revolutionaiy early pieces up to text, 538 page eicgantly boxed 

SKS^SSKSv!!§ES ^sbirssr^^' ! - 


portraits. 


R0057 REMEMBERING 
CHARLIE: A Pictorial 


of Boulez, The First Fifty Years and 
Gerald Bennett's stiraomting study 
of his early works conclude this 
MperimricyoluiM. Include*scores. 


Woo We was also an accompliahed Biography by Jerry Epstein i 
landscapist, painting not only *A multitude of photographs" of I 


shine aeries of landscapist, painting not only 
theGulfregion impressionistic Welsh valleys and 


impressionistic Welsh valleys and Chaplin. Dona anti the family and 
the South African bush, but also presented along with many other 


MO 135 FRANCK 
by Lmrence Davie* 


£0158 THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY BOOK 
by John Leads 

Lively survey of the design and 
illustration of books over the past \ 
100 years, Over 460 wide-ranging 


Just jotting 


to Italy, North 


and central Cftapfai’s st* 
text is brim-. 


* and film career. The 
U of anecdote. 


A0348^THEREDOUT^ 

SSrffeSvZST ?Z ‘7M«tyn*AII»nKl 

Mediterranean rauortB . finfltramS t ^ le naapubliahed staged hundreds of plays since the 

vridnff vith nnnfoa nfftAVP J Solanurn Cumutum f 1784) dad English Stage Company presented 

raodt^wnhasetectiodfrumCAoix its first production in 'April 1956. 
phonal charm. £1235NOW£335 g y Belles Fleurs f 1827l. Some 200 photognphTond the 
Z0351 THE SENSUAL BODY Included are magnificent ill ns. of reminscences of a distinguished cast 


Z0351 THE SENSUAL BODY 
by Lucy UdeJQ 

Movement technioues bid udine Ta 


Re-examines Franck’s religious epics Ulus, including colour, supplement 
and traces hie influence on future I the excellent text. £20 NOW £780 
muaieal generations, m 
8 pages of plates and * 

24 musical 

examples. This 1973 - 

edition bears the | 
original price of g 
£4.95. Punlisber’a I 


Z1 ISO LARGE BLANK BOOK 8" X U" inpprox) 

ZU49 MEDIUM BLANKER 6" *8" (approx) 

Z1157 SMALL BLANK ROOK 4" x 7" (approx] 

^_iSn) 


s and the 
uishedcast 


pt. almost destroyed Movement techniques ind uding 7"«u 
unanism and buried alive some chi. Kum Nye, African da nee. Aikido 
J™h™. iltu*. and th* techniques of sensual 


uiuuweu are nugnincent mas. or reffix/uce/xees of a cUstmguisned cast bv Ravraand 
cacti, rosea, Allies, heathers and of contributors make this 25 year I lhmiwB 


last sell ing p rice: 
aZ30IKM£333 

WD285 MARINE 
COMMANDO 
by Raymond 


MAIL ORDER FORM^I 


pelargoniums, with accompanying celebt 
text about the history ana inciai 

horticulture of these plants. Colour Plowr 
reprint. ONLY £885 Albert 


OUR GUARANTEE 
All teaks arc in mini condition, madly 
aa imprian^puWtshiid. nnlraui otteroiae 
drocnboii. The published pnees quoted 
are the lan pnee at which pubfisbera 
were wiling me titlM when we bought 
oar nock, la same au ca. books may 
contain earlier price*. All are hardbacks 
unless paperback is gpectfied. 

No stringK you da not bare to 
commit yosnelf to any future 
pcTcbnes and ny book may be 
retnmed for feO reftnad or credit 

within two week* of receipt if jou 


F0224 PERFECT CATS 

by Peter Warner 
Tne ntmbushousnets af the Burmese, 
the pensileness of the Russian Blue, 
the playfulness of the Kbral. It 
recounts the history of art breeding. 
describes how they are groomed for 
stardom and how to acquire and care 
for one of these perfect eats. Colour 

portraits by one oftht leading feline 


reprint. ONLY £835 

A046S TURNER 

fay Gay Weaken 

178 ilhis, most of them fiiD page and 

with a roughly equal mix of foil colour 

and blade and white, accompanying 

the fill] commentary. 

£2539 NOW £1439 


celebration a feast with stars 
including John Osborne. Joan 
Plowright. Laurence Olivier and 
Albert nrutey. £1285NOW£435 


SOI 65 ALL ON STAGE dramatically 

by Wendy Trexoin reco unted in this 

cLzrirs Wyndham mode o name for fhst-himditecountof 
himself as an actor, manager and ”® Playw. PV 
proprietor in the theatre. In his later Royal Marine 


Tlw casualties and | 
discomforts endured ■ 
during the invasion | 
of Italy are a 
dramatically I 
recounted in this ■ 
first-hand account of ■ 


Heiw send yo ur order to: 

BIBLIOPHILE BOOKS 

21 JACOB STREET. LONDON. SE1 2BG. 


BOOK NUMBER 


Your Name 
ADDRESS 


fmttode 


PRICE 


years he married James Albery’s 
widow. Mary Moon. The Albert 
Z0336 WHEN THE WORLD archives have now been opened -'a 
aW^aj^Aotsloa^wreanrfeBre WAS WHOLE window an London's West End 

far one of then perfect cats. Colour by Charles F ffl mfti theatre world. Photos. 

^ author's Sy^ aHoo,-ed to £936 mm £239 
tsto of our tune. £1539 NOW lease land and hia story is of the S0I46 CANDIDLY CAINE 

family's enduring love affair with fay Elm ne Gallagher 
F0208 THE CAT'S STORY: A ^ J* 0 ** how it waa lost together Caine talks frankly about kb 


Commando in the 1 
Sicily and Salerno * 


are in Hsmed supply, ao pfeaae 
fanny your onfer. We gladly 
accept Book Tokens la paym e nt , 
B&UopHle Books 2} Jacob 
Street. London SE1 2BG. Teh 071 
232 1927. ram 071 231 B2M 


not bam to This is an unashamed piece of ^ oos * tightened around him and hia 
I any future kittenish kitsch’ Favourite Games J f wl8h fBnul >' ta Hungary. Photos 

teok may be Favourite Hiding Places, or treason phM«agravings.£«J9iVOW££99 

*£££$£ ^SnA****” 1 " ?^™ t ^ CSOFTIMK! 


F020S THE CAT'S STORY: A this land, how it waa lost together Caine talks franjUv about himself. 

Pet's Record Book with a world of custom and deristiou, kis prolific output, the highs and the 

l Hadden He was only seven when the Nazi lows and his favourite mice. Many 

an unashamed piece of tightened around him and hia photo* and stills. £1435NO W£435 

Favours Games. S"™* 1 •'LSSWKJSKS 30138 SCREWBALL ■ 

•Riding Places, or treasure phmangravujg s.£1439NOW£S39 

body colour B0439 THE RAGS OF TWR Ttimeles* collision of high wit and 

\Lii £480 _ A Frag ment of law slapstick. Claudette Colbert, 

tHE OBSERVER'S ffh wa Mmray Rosalind Russell and Jean Arthur 

T CATS “7 witsiam Bnchan hated and mated mad impressarios 

epond The second son of John Budun, and twcedoM detectives plavtd by 

by Grace Pond from her n^distandlaterGnwnu>T-G«»raI Care Cooper, John Banymoh and 
vide of thirty yean oko. ofCanada, William Buchan was bora William Powell. More than 240 

M in 1916 into a life of considerable pictures. $35 NOW £535 


a. 23s now £53a * 

20290 ZEST I 
FOR LIFE: Mary a 
Bagot Stack ua I 
the League of I 
Health and I 
Beauty I 

by PnnwHa 


iw fwnOMU lawsrAsc* 




F0207 THE OBSERVER’S 
HOOK OF CATS 
by Grace pond 


Mary Bagot Suck 
wa* a visionary, 

inspiring thousands 
of women 

throughout the 
world. Here, her 
daughter pays full 
tribute to her 
success. £12.95 
NOW £435 
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BOOKS 37 


A prophet 
of peace 
in Israel 


HOOPER 


Conor C ruise O’Brien on Abba Eban, 
jhe best prime minister Israel never had 


A h!™- Eban ,. “s foe most 
Dnllraru diplomatist of 
foe second half of the 
. 20 * century. He is also a 

Hr 1 L er ' Wlh a wry and subtle 
sense of humour, and touches of 

acerbic wit Personal Witness is 
entertaining on almost every page 
and alai profoundly instructive, not 
ab ?V| ** vicissitudes 
of Israel but also about the nature 
of negotiation and of international 
politics. A good read, in every sense 
of the phrase. 

Abba Eban began his public 
career even before the emergence of 
the State of Israel. He was a 
member of the Zionist delegation to 
the UN General Assembly in the 
autumn of 1947 and helped to 
prepare the way 

for the crucial —- 

vote, on Novem¬ 
ber 18 of that 
year, in which 
the General As¬ 
sembly approved 
the partition of 
Palestine, and thereby conferred 
international legitimacy on the 
Jewish Slate. In 1949. Eban be¬ 
came Israel's first permanent repre¬ 
sentative at the United Nations, a 
post which he held for ten years 
From 1950 to 1959. he doubled as 
Ambassador to Washington as well 
as permanent representative in 
New York 

In 1959 he was elected.to the 
Knesset and became a minister in 
the Labour cabinet of David Beal 
Gurion. In 1963 he became deputy 
prime minister in the new govern¬ 
ment of Levi Eskhol and in 1966 — 
on the eve of a great crisis for his 
country — he became minister for 
foreign affaire, a post which he held 
until the victory of Begin's Likud in 
1977 brought his career in public 
service to an end. 

Eban's career was generally one 
of immense distinction, but there 
are two great highlights in it, in two 
of the most critical periods of the 
history of Israel: the period after die 
Suez crisis, in 1956-7, and the 
period before the Six-Day War in 
1967. Eban's negotiations in these 
two periods, separated though they 
are by a decade, form a diptych. 


PERSONAL WITNESS 
Israel through my eyes 
By Abba Eban 
Jonathan Cape, £25 


Together they constitute one 
unique classic of diplomacy, in that 
the success of the second negotia¬ 
tion was squarely based on the 
success of the first, which had been 
planned to put Israel in a position 
to defend itself, with international 
approval, in just such an emergen¬ 
cy as was created by Nasser, ten 
years later. Let us take a quick look 
at the two negotiations. 

November 1956 was the most 
dangerous month in all the danger¬ 
ous history of Israel, because one 
superpower was threatening Israel 
with destruction, while the other 
threatened abandonment. The 
threats were caused by Ben 
Gurion’s expressed intention to 
remain in occupation of Sinai 
which his troops 
had captured 
during the Suez 
War. Under that 
pressure, Ben 
Gurion agreed to 
- ■ ; - withdraw. 

It was Eban 
who stipulated that the withdrawal 
should be conditional, and who 
fought a rearguard action over the 
conditions from November 1956 to 
March 1957. The principal condi¬ 
tion secured was American consent 
to the principle that if Egypt used 
its recoveiy of Sinai to interfere with 
Israeli shipping in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran, 
Israel would be entitled to exercise 
“its inherent right of self-defence." 

A little more than ten years later, 
on May 22, 1967, Nasser an¬ 
nounced the dosing of Aqaba to 
Israeli shipping, thus providing the 
casus belli whose lesftimaty. in 
American eyes. Eban had won in 
March, 1957. On Mqy 23 — the 
day after Nasser's announcement 
— President Johnson publidy re¬ 
newed the commitment Eban had 
won from Dulles ten years before. 
But there was now a danger that 
the president might be too pro- 
Israel for Israel’s good. 

Johnson wanted "the maritime 
powers" to send ships into Aqaba. 
Eban had no confidence in this 
procedure, but he had to allowtime 
for it to fade away. It duly faded, at 
a press conference by Dean Rusk, 



Most brilliant diplomatist of the age: Abba Eban as foreign minister in 1968. a year after his finest hour, when he ensured American support during the Six-Day War 


on May 23. On the same day Eban 
informed the chief of staff. Yitzhak 
Rabin, that he “withdrew his 
political inhibitions to a military 
riposte: the waiting period had 
achieved its purpose — Israel would 
not be isolated as in 1956." The 
riposte came five days later, with 
the start of the Six-Day War. 

Tragically, Eban was to become a 
prisoner of that great victory. In the 
autumn of 1969. after the death of 
Levi Eshkol, with whom Eban had 
a good working relationship, 
Golda Meir became prime minis¬ 
ter, and Eban was out of the loop of 
power. The loop consisted of Golda 
herself, Moshe Dayan as defence 
minister and Yitzhak Rabin as 
ambassador in Washington. All 
three were hawkish at this time and 


foil of hubris — as so many Israelis 
were from 1967 to 1973. None 
had any time for Eban. 

It is a mystery why Eban tolerat¬ 
ed this treatment In doing so. he 
missed the greatest opportunity of 
his life. On February 14. 1971, 
Anwar Sadat notified the United 
Nations of his willingness to con¬ 
clude a peace treaty with Israel. 
Eban drafted an Israeli reply. His 
draft would have led to the opening 
of peace negotiations. But the 
government, at die urging of 
Dayan, made a fatal addition to the 
draft: “Israel will not withdraw to 
the pre-June 1967 lines." Sadat 
was being notified that no negotia¬ 
tion would bring him what he 
wanted. Accordingly he changed 
his course, from peace to war. 


Eban acquiesced in that momen¬ 
tous rejection and remained as 
powerless member of a govern¬ 
ment in the grip of the hubris of his 
colleagues. This is where he missed 
his historic opportunity. Had he 
resigned over the rejection of 
Sadat’s peace offer, and warned 
against the possible consequences 
of the government's course, he 
would have been a hero after the 
Yom Kippur War. and would have 
become prime minister. As it was. 
he was just one member of a 
discredited government 
It is Eban’s own fault that his 
enormous talents were never avail¬ 
able at the very top to shape the 
destinies of his country. But it was 
also a peat misfortune for Israel, 
and for its neighbours. 


Sound and fuiy, signifying nothing 


T his inquest into the Venezue¬ 
lan terrorist Ilich Ramirez 
Sanchez, alias "Carlos" — 
dubbed by newspapers (in defer¬ 
ence to Frederick Forsyth's thriller) 
“the Jackal" — took David Yallop 
the best part of a decade to research 
and write. Yallop has an impressive 
track record as an amateur sleuth 
whose real-life investigations strike 
a popular chord; he was until 
recently a scriptwriter for East- 
Eriders. International terrorism 
may have defeated the intelligence 
services of the whole western world, 
but Yallop is confident that he has 
tracked down Carlos to his Syrian 
lair, and that he is now able to 
identify the acts of terror which 
Carlos carried out on behalf of the 
Palestinians over the past 20 years. 

Not content with that. Yallop 
describes his own personal road to 
Damascus: his disillusionment 
with Israel and his growing com¬ 
mitment to the Palestinian cause in 
the name of which Carlos was also, 
in theory, carrying out murders, 
hijacks and bombings for his Arab 
and east European masters. Yallop 
concludes that, unless Israel is 
forced by the Clinton administra¬ 
tion to concede a Palestinian state 
on the West Bank and in Gaza, 
“blood will flow as freely as ofl m 
the Middle East". This apocalyptic 
tone evidently did not pass unno¬ 
ticed: no senior Israeli appears to 
have helped Yallop with this book. 

To sustain the reader through 
some 500 pages before his frustrai- 
ingly brief exchange with his 
quarry. Yallop ploughs thraugh 
numerous interviews: 
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with other 


Arab and European terrorists; 
Yassir Arafat and Colonel Gaddafi; 
politicians and officials in Tunisia, 
Syria, Lebanon. Algeria, Austria 
and other places; the family and 
friends of Carlos; and an imposter, 
whom he calls Carlos Two. 

The author is sure that Carlos 
Two was part of an elaborate 
disinformation campaign, de¬ 
signed to make use of his own 
reputation as a bestselling writer, 
and masterminded by Syrian intel¬ 
ligence in order to discredit Arafat. 
Yallop also felt himself in personal 
danger at several points during his 
search, and he implies that he may 
still be at risk. One of his Lebanese 
contacts was mysteriously mur¬ 
dered while driving to meet him. 
But it is not Yallop who is taking 
risks by publishing the names of 
dozens of his informants. 

Like many books by supposedly 
cold-blooded investigative journal¬ 
ists, this one occasionally degener¬ 
ates into bathos. Yallop’s self- 
righteous outbursts just do not ring 
true. He walked out of an interview 
with Abu Abbas when the latter 
joked about throwing overboard a 
wheelchair-bound American, Leon 
Klinghoffer, during the hijacking 
of the Achille Lauro : but what else 



Carlos holds Opec to ransom 

did he expect from a notorious 
killer? He refers to Abu Abbas as "a 
down"; some people might think 
that an understatement And what 
value does Yallop’s protest have, 
when he simultaneously supports 
the cause in the name of which 
Klinghoffer was drowned? If such 
vfle acts have repercussions only for 
the villains, but do not tarnish their 
ideals, then there is no end to 


villainy. 

YaDop also has delusions of 
grandeur, a common phenomenon 
among amateurs, like Terry Waite, 
who involve themselves in this 
treacherous field. He assumes that 
the Lockerbie bombing could and 
should have been prevented if 
someone had taken seriously his 
vague warning to an M16 agent in 
company with the writer Brian 
Crazier that the notorious Abu 
NidaL whom be had just inter¬ 
viewed, was under pressure to 
resume terrorism. When Crazier 
tells him that foe CIA considered 
that he had been influenced by 
propaganda, Yallop responds furi¬ 
ously. Yet he admits himself that 
his views were turned round during 
his research. 

This authorial vanity would mat¬ 
ter less if the story were better told. 
Yet the narrative is as confusing as 
the organisations it describes. The 
same outrages are recounted by 
various individuals, each time with 
a different gloss. Yallop does not 
always tel) us which version he 
believes; perhaps he does not know. 

More seriously: by taking terror¬ 
ists at their own valuation, devoting 
hundreds of pages to their tedious 
self-justifications, he contributes to 
the legitimation of their murderous 
trade. Though governments are 
often craven or hypocritical in their 
dealings with these criminals and 
their protector-states, this does not 
mean that leaders, such as Bruno 
Kreisky, who compromised with 
terrorists should be patted on the 
back. YaDop reserves all his con¬ 
tempt for the few politicians, such 


as Ronald Reagan or Margaret 
Thatcher, whose refusal to grovel 
has made the terrorist stales rein in 
the monsters they created. 

Israel can do no right in Yallop’s 
eyes. He describes his visit there in 
a chapter entitled: "Among God’s 
chosen, and lesser mortals” There 
is little attempt to balance his 
accounts of atrocities, such as the 
massacres of Palestinians at Sabra 
and Chatila in 19S2, for which 
Israelis bear at least some responsi¬ 
bility, with counter-examples. Isra¬ 
el's liberal political culture, which 
has held the worst excesses of a 
siege-mentality in check, is no¬ 
where acknowledged. And the 
impression is given that Carlos and 
his kind do nothing worse than the 
Israeli government 

Tout compnendre rend tris in¬ 
dulgent, as Mme de Siael wrote. By 
the end of this book one certainly 
knows all one could ever want to 
know about this Venezuelan thug, 
so it is easy to see how Yallop might 
have developed a sneaking admira¬ 
tion for his subject But he is not 
such a fool: he knows Carlos is a 
“vicious amoral IdDer”. He is 
critical of the latitude given to such 
killers by many Arab states, but 
does not admit that this is a 
primary reason for the deadlock in 
the region. Terrorism has achieved 
nothing for the Palestinians: it has 
cost them such sympathy among 
Israelis as they may ever have had. 
To obscure this central truth, as 
Yallop does, is to show indulgence 
to terror, if not to the terrorist; to the 
cause, if not to Carlos. 


T hough he later denied it, last 
March James Baker, then 
Secretary of State, was wide¬ 
ly reported to have cursed "the 
Jews" at a meeting in foe White 
House, adding: “They dont vote 
for us." In its final months foe Bush 

administration risked angering foe 
powerful American-Jewish lobby 

Jewish vote, has assumed power in 
Washington and Israel has a more 
pragmanc left-wing g° ve *™ n !£j: 
foe relationship between fo 
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countries is at a crossroads. 

Under successive Democrat ad¬ 
ministrations. George Ball was 
under-secretaiy of state and ambas¬ 
sador to the United Nations. He 
has now used his experience to 
scrutinise, with foe help of his 
academic son Douglas, foe history 
of foe relationship between Israel 
and America. Beginning with the 
premise that governments owe it to 
their citizens to refrain, in the words 
of George Washington, from in¬ 
dulging in "passionate attach¬ 
ments" to other countries, foe Balls 
go on to argue, in this well- 
researched and thought-provoking 
book, that American policy towards 
foe Jewish state is enmeshed in 
emotion and distorted fry the 
American-Jewish lobby- 
This passionate attachment is 
one of foe outdated legacies of the 
Cold War. But any illusions that 
Israel might still be of value as a 
strategic asset in foe post-Soviet 
world were conclusively shattered 
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during the recent Gulf War. Ameri¬ 
ca found itself having to buy Israel's 
non-partidpation in order to keep 
its fragile Arab coalition intact 
From the investment of vast sums 
of financial aid, to jeopardised 
arms deals with the Saudis, the 
Balls argue that America has 
placed its own interests secondary 


to those of IsraeL Nor has this 
necessarily benefited IsraeL Since 
the US aid explosion in 1974, 
Israel's economy has failed to 
blossom. GNP has risen very slowly 
as with American aid sustaining an 
artificial level of prosperity, Israeli 
governments have had no incentive 
to reform the inefficient socialist 
structure of the economy. 

There win be no peace in the 
Middle East, foe Bails maintain, 
until America stops sheltering Isra¬ 
el from the will of the international 
community and a land-for-peace 
deal is concluded. Their book 
analyses foe achievements and 
failures of Israel with a critical qye 
which will prompt accusations of 
anti-Semitism. But a genuine com¬ 
mitment to the security of Israel lies 
at foe basis of the Balls' exposure of 
these unpalatable troths. 

After 15 years of political activ¬ 
ism in opposition, Yossi Beilin is 
now deputy foreign minister in foe 
newly established Labour govern¬ 


ment in IsraeL Associated with the 
left-wing of foe party, Beilin makes 
it dear (in a preface written since 
the election) that the Labour victory 
fills him with hope foal Israel will at 
last take foe brave step of exchang¬ 
ing territories for peace. 

However. Beilin has not chosen 
to elaborate on his personal vision 
for his country in this book. Instead 
he has written a political history of 
this "democracy under siege", from 
a largely critical, leftist stance. 

Beflin breaks new and fascinat¬ 
ing ground in his analysis of foe 
symbols and myths which Israel 
has created for itself in its font 
history. Yet it is difficult to see 
whom this book is intended for: it 
assumes too much knowledge for 
those who know nothing about die 
subject, but covers too much basic 
historical terrain for foe more 
informed reader. Beilin concludes 
with the comment that while there 
are no surprises in the dimate of 
foe Middle East, the same cannot 
be said of its politics. Indeed, the 
election of two new governments 
has already rendered both these 
books out of date. 


Parsees’ pleasure 


T 


he most common form of 
social intercourse among the 
Parsees of Bombay (you 
might condude from this novel) is 
the sexual variety. Conversation 
and other gender arts take definite 
second place. How sad for the 
Parsees, then, that they seem to 
enjoy the sex as little as they do. 

A sudden inheritance sets the 
novel rolling. Fram. foe eldest 
Chutrivala, finds himself the proud 
possessor of an outmoded ice 
factory, an andent hotel, and the 
family’s 18th century mansion. 
Peccavi (the name referring no 
doubt to a sin of the flesh). But ft is 
another legacy—this time a genetic 
one—that keeps the novel moving. 
Fram is blessed with an insatiable 
libido, and his attempt to satisfy 
this is what propels him through 
the story, gathering new, ever more 
colourful characters along the way. 

But love and happiness elude 
him. Passion vanished years ago 
from his marriage, and as a 
husband now he is merely diligent 
at night, ‘lugubrious as a dog 
fretting busily away on foe job”. 
His main preoccupation is his 
garam masala fetish. The merest 
whiff of this blend of spices sends 
him into an uncontrollable sexual 
frenzy. His wife, unfortunately for 
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him. does not cook. Her deafo does 
nothing to solve foe problem; foe 
fetish is merely replaced by 
another, involving patisserie. 

Admiration for the Raj, and for 
British women in particular, is foe 
Parsee’s favourite pastime. It is not 
always reciprocated. “Are we really 
going to allow all those awful 
snottys to slobber over us at foe End 
of the Raj party?" asks one English 
rase. "Slobbering is de rigueur,” 
her friend replies, revealing per¬ 
haps the key to this novel's fascina¬ 
tion with sex. Has it all along been 
a metaphor — standing for other 
types of commerce between people, 
and between Indians and English 
in particular? 

That a novel as savage and 
grimly physical as this one could be 
so funny is something of an 
amazement It is not always easy. 
The characters float — at times 
unhappily — between real life and 
caricature. But this is a novel that 
can satisfy as wefl as entertain. 
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A president 
on the road 
to reform 

South Koreans have been celebrating political 
freedom but their main concern now is the future 
of their boom economy. Peter Strafford reports 


t 
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W ith the inauguration today of 
President Kim Young-sam, 
South Korea passes another 
milestone on the road to a 
democratic political system. Mr Kirn is the 
first elected civilian president to hold office 
in Seoul since 1961. when General Park 
Chung-hee took power in a coup. He is. 
besides, a politician who made his name 
as a democratic opponent of the military 
regimes that followed. 

It has been a long and at times painful 
process. South Korea has had authoritar¬ 
ian rule since the days of Syngman Rhee. 
president from 1948 to 1961. It was a by¬ 
word for repression un¬ 
der Park and, after his 
assassination in 1979. 

Chun Doo^hwarv, an¬ 
other general. Mr Kim 
was jailed under Park, 
and placed under house 
arrest for more than two 
years by Mr Chun. 

Many others fared even 
worse. 

During this time, how¬ 
ever. the country was 
beginning to build up its economy and. as 
South Koreans became richer, they be¬ 
came less prepared to tolerate repression 
by the military. The turning* point came in 
1987, when weeks of rioting forced Mr 
Chun to step dawn and concede a free 
election for a new president 
The winner was Roh Tae-woo, also a 
general, but one with liberal tendencies, 
and since he took office five years ago 
South Korea, in spite of a residual' 
authoritarianism and some periods of 
rioting, has enjoyed most of the democrat¬ 
ic freedoms. It has also established its 
international respectability, opening dip¬ 
lomatic relations with many countries that 
had long refused to do so and becoming a 
member of the United Nations. 

Last autumn's presidential election 
campaign, which led to the election on 
December 18, was a bee and outspoken 
one. which pitted three main candidates, 
all civilians, and several minor ones 


against each other. Mr Kim. the official 
candidate, received 42 percent of the vote, 
while second place was taken by his long¬ 
time rival, Kim Daejung. another oppo¬ 
nent of the military regimes, who received 
34 per cent Chung Ju-yung. the veteran 
founder of the large Hyundai group, 
came third with 16 percent 
Mr Kim takes over a country that has 
been transformed. It was significant that 
the main issue in the campaign was the 
economy, rather than the move to 
democracy, which is now taken for 
granted. Standards of living have risen 
and Seoul is a bustling, modem dry. 

South Koreans, who 
used to work for a pit¬ 
tance. have had sharp 
wage increases since the 
advent of democracy. 

This has its draw- 
bads. South Korea can 
no longer compete inter¬ 
nationally On the basis of 
low wages alone, and 
has been having difficul¬ 
ties with its balance of 
payments, as well as a 
slower rate of growth. This has led to a 
marked loss of confidence over the last few 
years, and when it was announced last 
autumn, in the middle of the election 
campaign, that growth had dropped to a 
rate of little more than 3 per cent a year, it 
was treated as a national disaster. 

All the main candidates campaigned 
with undertakings to restore the South 
Korean economy. Kim Young-sam said 
that he would cure the “Korean disease", 
and would build a “new Korea”. Kim 
Dae-jung said a transfer of power was 
needed to “get the economy moving”. Mr 
Chung, playing a role similar to that of 
Ross Perot in the American presidential 
election, claimed that he, as a successful 
businessman, was better equipped than 
any politician to put things right 
The main challenge raring President 
Kim, therefore, wifl be to give the South 
Korean economy a new stimulus. But the 
economy also needs the sort of far- 


Mr Kim will 
have to 
introduce 
more change 



reaching transformation undergone some 
years ago by Japan, by which it would 
change from the making of cheap goods 
to that of more expensive, but technologi¬ 
cally advanced products. 

This is the objective of Expo '93. the 
world fair that wall open on August 7 in 
Taejon, a provincial centre south of SeouL 
Expo ‘93 is intended to proclaim the 
success of South Korea to the world, but 
also to promote the country's grasp of 
high technology. 

Whatever the doubts of Koreans, the 
South Korean economy looks robust 
enough to outsiders. This is true of. 
among others, the Russians and the 
Chinese, and must have been the main 
factor in the decision both have taken to 
establish foO diplomatic relations with 
Seoul It has meant in effect abandoning 
their long-time ally. North Korea, in 
favour of a country vilified in the past as 
little more than an American stooge. 

For South Korea, it has meant the 
opening up of new opportunities in an 
area of great potential northeast Asia 
:. Mr Kim's task will not be simple. He 
will have to introduce enough in the way 


of change, both economic and political, to 
justify his claim to be a reformer, without 
jeopardising the sense of continuity. In 
the election campaign he presented 
himself as offering both change and 
stability, reflecting me basic conservatism 
of most South Korean voters. 

He is well placed to do this because 
though he was the candidate of the ruling 
Democratic Liberal Party (DLP), he had 
been a member of die opposition to Mr 
Roh until January 1990. He then merged 
his own party with foe ruling party to 
form the DLP. modelled on Japan’s 
Liberal Democratic Party. 

H e has said that apart from die 
economy, his other main 
target will be corruption, 
which is widespread both in 
politics and business. His hope is dial if he 
is seen to be acting in that area, that will 
make it easier to persuade the middle dass 
to accept economic sacrifices. 

He will have to handle the various 
factions of the DLP with care. Not all of 
them were happy to see a former 
opposition leader heading the party, and - 


that led to the loss of some of his support to 
Mr Chung. In the end Mr Chung polled 
less than some had expected, and now 
feces charges, said by his supporters to be 
politically inspired, of illegal use of 
Hyundai funds for his campaign. He has 
announced his retirement from politics, 
but the United People's Party, which he 
founded, is still a factor. 

The area in which Mr Kim wfll be able 
to build on the successes of Mr Roh is 
foreign policy, and in particular relations 
with North Korea. Like Germany. Korea 
was in effect divided in 1945 anil with 
the collapse of communism in most of the 
rest of die world and the reunification of 
Germany, reunification of Korea too is 
widely frit to be only a matter of time: 

Progress has so far been minimal. Mr 
Roh succeeded in isolating North Korea 
diplomati cally by persuading the coun¬ 
tries of central and eastern Europe, 
Moscow and Pelting, all of which had 
backed North Korea since die Korean 
War of 195(^53, to recognise SeouL In 
response, the North Koreans agreed to a 
.few steps towards easing relations, and 
the high point was a non-aggression pact 


between the two Koreas, signed in 
December 1991. 

But North Korea remains in the grip of 
Kim fl-sung. foe veteran communist 
leader, and his Stalinist regime: and 
further progress is held up fay foe issue of 
Pyongyang’s possible possession of 
nudear weapons, life North Koreans 
have agreed to some inspections by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, but 
have refused die IAEA access to certain 
sites. The South Koreans are insisting that 
they themselves should have foe right to 
carry out “challenge" inspections any¬ 
where in North Korea — as would foe 
North Koreans m the south. 

Seoul’s overall objective is a gradual 
process of increasing contacts between 
South and North Korea. It has proposed 
the formation of a “commonwealth" as a 
first step towards reunification. 

That has so far proved impossible, and 
there is an uncomfortable awareness that 
things could change without warning — 
for instance, when Kim Il-sung, who is 
now 80, dies. If reunification came about 
too suddenly, that could be Mr Kim’s 
biggest crisis. 
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New commercial links are being forged between 


Britain and South Korea. Brian Bridges reports 
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Happier times; Yon Hyong-muk. left and Chong Won-shik. prime ministers of North and South Korea, agreeing a reconciliation pact in 1991 


Talks at a standstill 


W hat is going on in North 
Korea, the world's last 
surviving Stalinist state? 
The question is a vital one 
for South Korea, and not just because 
of the sense of identity of South and 
North Koreans. It is thought certain 
that the two Koreas, tike the two 
Germanics, will sooner or later be 
reunited, but the way it happens could 
be cruriaL 

South Koreans have watched with 
great apprehension as the former West 
Germany, a far richer and more stable 
country than South Korea, has grap¬ 
pled with the consequences of reunifi¬ 
cation. The fear in Seoul is that in 
Korea, too. reunification might hap¬ 
pen suddenly, and without 
preparation. 

The North Korean economy is 
known to be in dire straits, and if the 
regime collapsed, possibly after die 
death of Kim 11-sung. the North 
Korean leader, who is now 80. at the 
very least there might be a million or 
more North Koreans suddenly want¬ 
ing to move to die south, and it would 
be hard to cope with them. 

Bur even if reunification does not 
happen so dramatically, and there are 
senior officials in Seoul who are 
convinced that it will not. the eventual 
cost will still be formidable. A report 
published last month by the finance 
ministry, based on a study of what 
happened when the two Gennanies 
were reunified, pur the cost of absorb¬ 
ing North Korea, if reunification took 
place in 2000, at $980 billion {£683 
billion). This is a dauntingly high 


Korean reunification could be expensive but 
progress is now held up by differences over 
nudear inspections, says Peter Strafford 


figure, given that South Korea’s gross 
national product now is only $280 
billion (£195 billion). 

For the time being. South Korean 
officials are anxious to play down the 
high expectations that have buOt up 

recently on the pros- _ 

peers for reunification, 
and place the emphasis TTl6 I 
on a deliberate, ealeu- 
laied approach. This 
will be less dramatic rctll] 
than the developments 
of the last five years. CPLlCUl 

which have seen re¬ 
markable diplomatic Cf, O O 
successes by South Ko- 
rea, in particular its 
recognition by both " 

Moscow and Peking, and the isolation 
of the North. But it is felt to be realistic 

Not so long ago relations between 
South and North Korea seemed to be 
improving fast North Korea agreed to 
meetings between the two prime 
ministers — though not the two 
presidents — and a non-aggression 
pact was signed in December. 1991, 
and ratified the following February. 
North Korea agreed to inspection of its 
nudear facilities by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), and 
economic cooperation increased. 

The atmosphere has changed since 
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then, however. The North Koreans 
have recently refused the IAEA inspec¬ 
tors access to certain sites, and will not 
discuss South Korea’s demand for the 
right to make “challenge" inspections 
anywhere in the north. There wfll be no 

_ more high-level talks, 

they have said, unless 
r\f Team Spirit the annu- 

l/o i. vyx gj American-South Ko 

__ ■ rean military exercise. 

Ull lo is called off. Team Spir- 

it was cancelled last 
ted as year because of the 

greater flexibility in 
kill inn Pyongyang, but is due 

rilLLUIl to be held again this 

year. 

Given the dosed na¬ 
ture of the North Korean political 
System, it is hard to know exactly what 
is going on. But the interpretation in 
Seoul of this new posture is that hard¬ 
liners in Pyongyang felt threatened by 
the rapid easing of relations, which 
they saw as threatening the rigid 
political system in the north, and 
dedded to apply the brakes. 

On the other hand, it seems dear 
that the North Korean leadership is 
divided. Unlike the situation five or ten 
years ago, when there was just one, 
hard-line voice to be heard from 
Pyongyang, a relatively moderate 


group is now emerging alongside ft. 
This group consists of economic man¬ 
agers and those involved in foreign 
affairs, who know how bad the 
country’s economic situation is. how 
isolated they have become, and what 
outside pressure is being brought to 
bear. 

The emphasis in Seoul, therefore, 
will be on gradual progress, with a 
high priority for such practical steps as 
enabling divided families to get togeth¬ 
er again. There are five million 
refugees from North Korea in South 
Korea, out of atotal population of some 
40 million, and they nave been almost 
totally cut off all these years. 


A bove all efforts wfll be made 
to bring about agreement on 
the nudear issue. No one in 
South Korea, or elsewhere, is 
sure how much progress Pyongyang 
has made, but there is no doubt that it 
has tried to develop a nudear weapon, 
and South Korea has made a satisfac¬ 
tory system of inspections the “bottom 
line” in negotiations on the issue. 

The South Koreans believe they have 
the support in this of all the important 
countries concerned, the United States. 
Japan. Russia and China, since none of 
them wants to see a nudear-armed 
North Korea. 

The Americans and the Japanese 
have both been approached by the 
North Koreans for much-needed eco¬ 
nomic aid. and both have told Pyong¬ 
yang that there must first be a 
satisfactory solution of the nudear 
inspection issue. 


B ritain has not had a 
dear image of Korea 
over the years. Winston 
Churchill once said that he 
had never heard of the place 
until he was 74. In 1987. 
Margaret Thaicher. not long 
after a visit to South Korea, 
bracketed it together with Ja¬ 
pan as a country that had large 
export surpluses, despite the 
fad that it only achieved a 
trade surplus for the first time 
the previous year. 

Obscured by its larger and 
more powerful neighbours. 
Japan and China. Korea was 
for too long associated, in 
Western eyes, with little more 
than the Korean war and the 
film and television series. 
M*A*S*H. However, thanks 
to the 1988 Seoul 
Olympic Games, the 
growing number of 
Korean consumer 
products and Kore¬ 
an companies in 
Britain, and even 
the ill-siarred visit to 
South Korea last 
November by the L 
Prince and Princess r 
of Wales, greater in¬ 
terest is being 
shown. 

On the Korean 
side, there is a resid¬ 
ual sense of gran- 
rude for British 
support for the 
South during the 
Korean war. but 
over the past few 
decades most South 
Koreans have felt a 
greater affinity with 
Germany, which 
has also suffered 
from division. 

However, the Ko¬ 
reans too have been The P 
reassessing interna- offi 
tional relationships. 

South Korea is trying to diver¬ 
sify away from its overpower¬ 
ing trade with Japan and the 
United States. Europe, partic¬ 
ularly Britain with its lan¬ 
guage advantage, has risen in 
importance. Korean com¬ 
panies now see commercial 
advantage from trading with 
and investing in Britain, not 
only as an effective way of 
penetrating the single Euro¬ 
pean market, but also as a 
means of spurring their own 
globalisation. 

Until recently, contacts be¬ 
tween the two countries were 
limited and focused predomi¬ 
nantly on commercial inter¬ 
ests. But. as the Prince of 
Wales pointed out during his 
visit, new links are being 
forged. The political dialogue 
is still embryonic, but Britain 
has taken the lead among 


European countries in trying 
to draw out the Koreans into 
international affairs, while 
South Korea has benefited 
from British diplomatic assis¬ 
tance with troublesome neigh¬ 
bours and with international 
organisations. 

British businessmen and 
trade officials have experi¬ 
enced a sense of dijd vu. 
because, as with Japan a 
decade or more ago. trading 
from South Korea to Britain 
seems much easier than the 
other way round. South Kore¬ 
ans reseni being seen as a 
“second Japan”, but the ap¬ 
parent difficulty of penetrating 
the Korean market, combined 
with rrade surpluses in its 
favour, make it difficult for 



The Prince and Princess of Wales on then- 
official visit to South Korea last year 


South Korea to shake off that 
label 

Many British companies 
now appreciate, however, that 
a commitment to understand¬ 
ing the particular characteris¬ 
tics of the South Korean 
market, which is no mere 
clone of Japan, can bring 
dividends. Companies such as 
Amstrad have utilised cost- 
effective Korean technology 
and components. 

The price of whisky. and 
access to the financial services 
sector remain concerns high 
on the British agenda. The 
South Koreans want Britain to 
be sympathetic to them in the 
internal EC debates on inward 
investment and anti-dumping 
rules. 

In the past, when South 
Korea was developing its in¬ 
dustrial base. British com¬ 


panies provided expertise and 
technology for ship-buildinc. 
car and steel production. Then 
the Korean companies be¬ 
came fierce commercial com¬ 
petitors. Samsung, the larges: 
Korean conglomerate, now 
has worldwide sales that ex¬ 
ceed those of IC1 and Sony put 
together. 

But the increasing complex¬ 
ity of global markets is push¬ 
ing British and South Korean 
companies back together 
again. Shared interest in the 
pursuit of new technologies 
and sales through collabora¬ 
tive ventures has emerged. 
British and South Korean 
companies are also co-operat¬ 
ing more frequently in third 
markets, particularly where 
large construction 
projects are 
concerned. 

At the same rime 
the substantial eco¬ 
nomic strength of 
South Korea, which 
has brought it to the 
edge of the world’s 
top ten of trading 
nations, and its 
slowly emerging in¬ 
terest in broader 
technological, envi¬ 
ronmental and po¬ 
litico-strategic issues 
around the world, 
have reinforced the 
need to move the 
bilateral relation¬ 
ship beyond conten¬ 
tion over market 
access and exporting 
policies. 

One recent re¬ 
sponse has been the 
initiative to establish 
a new non-govem- 
mental group, the 
their UK-Korea Forum 

ar for the Future. The 

intention is to bring 
together senior industrialists 
and financiers, politicians, ac¬ 
ademics and media represen¬ 
tatives from both countries to 
explore ways of achieving 

more positive relationships. 

The British side is headed 
by Sir John Morgan, a former 
ambassador to South Korea, 
and the Korean side by Dr 
Han Seung-soo, a former 
minister of trade and industry 
and an “old boy" of the 
University of York. The initial 
joint conference wfll be held in 
Seoul in April, when the two 
sides will discuss trade and 
investment. EC integration, 
the reunification of the Korean 
peninsula, and increasing co¬ 
operation in education, train¬ 
ing and technology. 

• The author is director of Jaii 
International, a research and 
consultant organisation. 


South Korea is expected to resume its rapid growth in 1994 and is already making its presence felt across the border in China, Tony Michell writes 
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K im Young-sam comes 
to office at the end of 
the worst year in Kor¬ 
ean economic development 
since 1980. The final tally for 
1992 is still not concluded, but 
no one expects economic 
growth to have been more 
than 4.5 per cent. The official 
target for 1993 is still 7 per 
cent, but the economy wifi 
probably be doing well if it 
achieves 5.6 per cent. 

There is good news. too. 
Inflation fell to about 5 per 
cem from nearly 10 per cent in 
1991, and the current account 
deficit fell from $7.8 billion to 
about $4.9 billion. Real estate 
prices are stable while the 
stockmarket has risen some¬ 
what from its 1991 low and rs 
expected to go higher. The 
won fell modestly in 1992 
against the dollar, which 
helped burn off some of the 
wage inflation which made 
Korean exports uncompetitive 
in the late 1980s. 

Another important change 
has been in interest rates. After 
decades of vety high interest 
rates, the cost of borrowing is 
about 12 per cent and stul 
falling. This is at least four 
percentage points lower than 
at the beginning of 199.-, ana 
Mr Kim’s campaign pro¬ 
gramme included the goal of 
bringing the interest rale 
down to single figures. 

In addition, financial liber¬ 
alisation. long talked about, is 
likely to become a reality and 
one' reform is certain: the 
institution of the “real name 
system. At present anyone can 
open an account without using 
his or her real name. While 

this account is taxed, the 
identity of the holder is not 

revealed. Governments have 
long hesitated to oiake tius 
move because of fear of capital 


flight from institutional mar¬ 
kets. But South Korea has now 
grown up enough for everyone 
to accept that it is time to flush 
tills pocket of the black econo¬ 
my into the open. 

None of these reforms win 
necessarily help economic 
growth, however. Cho Sun, 
governor of the Bank of Korea, 
and other conservatives argue 
that there should be no refla¬ 
tion of the economy and say 
that having pierced die bubble 
economy they have allowed a 
stable economy to emerge. 
Others argue that when a 
patient is described as stable, 
that means that he is no longer 
in danger but is a long way 
from recovery. They therefore 
argue for reflation. 

There are many ways in 
which government money 
could usefully be spent South 
Korea is in grave need of 
spending on infrastructure. 
The building of new under¬ 
ground railways needs to be 
speeded up. and the long- 
delayed decision on the high¬ 
speed train from Seoul to 
Pusan put into effect It is 
surprising that there is wide¬ 
spread opposition in many 
parts of Korean society to this 
obvious necessity. 

H ow far off is Korea’s 
economic recovery? 
Not far. according to 
most forecasters. As George 
Baeder of PacRim puts it “If 
South Korea has only a $4 
billion trade deficit when ihe 
world is in recession, think 
what a surplus ir will run when 
the West recovers.” With the 
US apparently recovering and 
the China boom unabated. 
Korea will come dose to the 
black in 1993. 

The recessionary cyde may 
be more complex than this. 
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however. The depression 
started with a government 
dampdown on building, 
tighter monetary control and 
business holding bade on in¬ 
vestment because of the elec¬ 
tion year. Investment might 
start almost immediately, but 
now the secondary stage of the 
cyde is coming into play as 
consumer spending slackens. 

Consumers have plenty of 
money, but in 1992 they 
began to demand more quali¬ 
ty and a little less quantity 
compared with other years. In 
1993 they may be nervous 
about spending more because 
of the economy. Although 
unemployment is its usual 2.5 
per cent, companies are going 
to start shedding employees. 

Korean companies are be¬ 
ginning to take the challenge 
of flat management seriously 
and are pruning out inefficient 
white-collar workers. This is 
ten to 15 years ahead of 
Japanese companies in terms 
of comparable development 
Together with a new genera¬ 
tion of technology, and a new 


attitude towards globalisation. 
South Korea’s principal con¬ 
glomerates are about to add a 
new dimension to . their 
competitiveness. 

Westerners often fail to real¬ 
ise how large these companies 
have become. “Three years 
ago Samsung was the same 
size as I Cl." Alan Twist head 
of -ICI in Korea, noted last 
year. Nowit is double the size. 
With a projected turnover of 
$60 billion. Hyundai and 
Samsung will probably be 
ranked eighth and ninth in 
the Fortune 500 in 1992. 

Meanwhile there are several 
pointers to a fairly firm recov¬ 
ery in the second half of 1993: 
recovery in the US. the im¬ 
proved competitiveness of 
leading firms, the opening of 
China and the prospect of a 
mid-term boost in market size 
as a result of integration with 
North Korea. South Korea 
will be back on its usual 7 to 8 
per cent growth in 1994. 

• Tony Michell is president of the 
BuroAsian Business Consultancy 
in Seoul, a PacRim affiliate. 


S outh Korea is extending 
its economic influence 
beyond its borders into 
the fast-developing area of 
northeast Asia, and this has 
led to the concept of a 
“Greater Korea". 

There has been much talk of 
northeast Asia in recent years. 
The “Sea of Japan” concept is 
designed to promote integra¬ 
tion between the Russian Far 
East, the west coast of Japan, 
South Korea and North Ko¬ 
rea. The Tumen river project, 
centring on the border zone 
between North Korea. China 
and Siberia, wfll create a free- 
trade area linking the Korean 
autonomous region in China, 
which contains many ethnic 
Koreans, parts of Jilin. the 
northeast tip of North Korea, 
and the southernmost part of 
the Russian Far East 
The Tumen river project is 
supported by five govern¬ 
ments. South Korea, North 
Korea. Russia. China and 
Mongolia, and by the Keidan- 
ren. the Japanese employers’ 
organisation, and is being co¬ 
ordinated by the United Nat¬ 
ions Development Pro¬ 
gramme. Its goal is to have a 
city the size of Rotterdam at 
the mouth of the Tumen. 

All these ideas, in their 
various forms, are about the 
new northeast Asia, an area 
comprising 600 milli on Chi¬ 
nese. Koreans, Russians and 
Japanese, and die way that 
they form an economic syner¬ 
gy. For most Western busi¬ 
nesses the area is a blank. But 
it is changing fast, and its 
disturbing feature, for the old- 
wortd economy, is the inde¬ 
pendence that it would have 
from the rest of the world. 

It is, a market which would 
ultimately be the size of the 
European Community and 
the United States. This would 
be true immediately in terms 
of population, and in the 
second quarter of the 21st 
century in economic terms. 
The area would draw on the 
resources of Siberia, north¬ 
east China and Mongolia, and 
would be a market where 



China links: President and Mrs Roh visiting the Great Wall last September 


Asian firms, Korean, Chinese 
and probably Japanese, 
predominated. 

There is no doubt that Kor¬ 
eans will play an important 
part in it Since China's diplo¬ 
matic recognition of South 
Korea fast August, the Chi- 
nese-Korean love affair has 
gone ahead in leaps and 
bounds. This year South Kore¬ 
an trade with China wfll grow 
by 50 percent to 100 percent, 
taking the total to between $6 
billion and $8 billion. 

The fact is that while 
Europe has been in recession 
northeast Asia has been roar¬ 
ing away. For most Western 
businesses, China means a 
strip of coastal territory from 
Canton to Shanghai. But for 
the South Koreans. China 
begins at Shanghai North of 
there. South Korean and Jap¬ 
anese businessmen predomi¬ 
nate, and the Koreans axe on 
the inside trade 

In 1992. South Koreans 
invested about one-third as 
much as the Japanese in 


China. In terms of national 
resources this is a much 
higher percentage, since the 
South Korean economy is 
about one-sixth the size of the 
Japanese. Anyone looking for 
counter-traders to handle ex¬ 
ports to Siberia should ap¬ 
proach South Korean trading 
companies first 

T hen there is trade be¬ 
tween North and South 
Korea. The volume 
shows that, for all the differ¬ 
ences over the nudear weap¬ 
ons issue. South Korean firms 
are lining themselves up for 
reunification. For them die 
nudear issue is “political”, 
and most expect the word 
“go” sometime this year. 

There have been numerous 
studies of the impact of rein¬ 
tegration. All expect a dramat¬ 
ically more robust and 
powerful Korea as a result By 
2010 it will have a population 
the size of the unified 
Germany and could have a 
per capita gross national 


product as big as the UK's. 

But Korean integration is 
only one chapter in the north¬ 
east Asian stozy. The principal 
development will be the eco¬ 
nomic forces which are un¬ 
leashed across the northeast 
China market, next door to 
Korea. The general assump¬ 
tion is that Japan wifl domi¬ 
nate this new market. But the 
Japanese fear that the Chi¬ 
nese wfll set op economic 
barriers against them as they 
find in South Korea. Besides, 
only a tiny proportion of 
Japanese investment Iras 
gone into northeast Asia, and 
this year, at least as Japan 
struggles with its own domes¬ 
tic economy, such investment 
will not be a high priority. 

For South Koreans, howev¬ 
er, it will be the top priority, 
and as foreign funds flow into 
South Korea to invest in the 
stock exchange opened last 
year, the ministry of finance is 
determined to see them flow 
out again into Korean foreign 
investment. 
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The green road 
to the future 


I f 1992 was the year of Spain, 
with the Expo '92 wo rid fair 
in Seville and the Olympic 
Games in Barcelona, the 
South Koreans hope that 1993 will 
be at least party theirs. Another 
world fair. Expo '93. will be held in 
Taejon, south of Seoul from Au¬ 
gust 7 to November 7. and the 
intention is that it should bring 
people from around the world to 
South Korea, to think about the 
future of industry and the 
environment. 

It will also help South Korea 
itself, by giving a fillip to its own 
industrial development It aims to 
draw attention to the country’s 
achievements in recent years and to 
provide an impetus for further 
advances in high-technology 
manufacturing. 

Expo '93 is being held on an 
attractive river site, surrounded by 
hills, on the outskirts of Taejon. It 
has been built from the ground up, 
with its main feature the Tower of 
Great Light, a sharply pointed, 
rocket-like structure 305ft high. 
Around it will be an array of new 
architecture, mainly put up by 
South Korean companies, as well 
as a large international pavilion in 
which 11 i foreign countries will 


Peter Strafford 

visits Taejon, South 
Korea’s silicon 
valley and the site 
of Expo ’93 


exhibit Alongside will be an enter¬ 
tainment area, with sports facilities 
and amusements for children. 

Dr Oh Myung, the chairman of 
the organising committee, says that 
he expects ten million visitors, of 
whom 500,000 will come from 
abroad. A mascot has been created, 
a baby elf called Kumdori. and an 
emblem based on the Korean flag 
that symbolises human coexistence. 

Expo *93 will not be a universal 
exposition like Expo ’92. There was 
opposition within the Bureau Inter¬ 
national des Expositions (BIE) to 
holding one so soon after Seville. 
But the South Koreans were deter¬ 
mined to hold the fair and it was 
agreed that Expo *93 should be a 
specialised event focusing on the 
theme of industrialisation. 

Within this broad theme, there 


will be two main topics: the ways hi 
which developing countries in¬ 
dustrialise and methods of protect¬ 
ing the environment. The main 
theme has been given as The 
Challenge of a New Road to 
Development. There wifi be two 
sub-themes: traditional and mod¬ 
em science and technology for the 
developing world, and towards an 
improved use and recycling of 
resources. 

Each jpavilion will have its own 
emphasis. One will focus on recy¬ 
cling, for instance, with a conical 
structure constructed of empty bot¬ 
tles, another on telecommuni¬ 
cations. There will be pavilions 
devoted to nature, the universe, the 
car, electric power, computers, the 
imagination and much else. Each 
participating foreign country, in¬ 
cluding Britain and other members 
of the European Community. wDJ 
also put on its own display in the. 
international area. 

There will be cultural events, 
ranging from a performance of 
Korean folk drama to a film 
festival a con temporary music 
festival and a Miss World Univer¬ 
sity Contest 

The South Koreans have several 
reasons for putting on Expo *93. 



Expo *93: the Tower of Great light is 


The Olympic Games of 1988. held 
in Seoul are considered to have 
been succesrful in promoting the 
image of the country and they 
wanted to follow than up. The 
South Koreans are understandably 
proud of the country’s economic 
progress and this wfll be the first 
tune that a world fair of this sort is 
put on by a developing country — 
although some might question 


whether South Korea still falls info . 
that category. 

. Taejon was chosen bec ause it is 
being promoted as the errantry's 
technological capital — South Ko¬ 
rea's “silicon valley", modelled on 
the Californian original Taejon 
has astatisgic position in the centre 
of the country, at the point where 
the motorway south mom Seoul 
branches off to Pusan in'the 


-southeast and Kwangju in foe 
southwest It £? afarady the setthig : 
for the .Taedofc science town; in 
-wfaich Expo *93 wffl be held. > - 
. Ta&dakwas begun in 1972 and 
fonnaliy.dedfcatejflast November 
by President Roh Tae-woo. It 
already has* three sdesice schools 
and 27 resea r ch organisations, 
some staterim, sttme private. 

' Among them are South Korea's 


: agency for. defence: development 
and" institutes, for atomic energy 
; and T aerospece research, while the' 
1 big South -Kor&ii companies, 

- ; Samsung.. Hyundai .Ludsy Gold¬ 
star and Ssanyong* have research 
- and dewdopinent centres. When 
.lExpo- *93 ends; many' of the 
buddings and facilities will be used 
as'permanent exhibition and re- 
; seanforsritres.- ' 
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Feel even more comfortably off. 

The high quality leather interior gives an 
undeniably distinctive feel and makes foe air-conditioned 
Opus very special indeed. 


are included for yourpeace of mktd. „ 

Plus you get a full 3 yew Rescue and : Recovery 
service including home-star», vehi^ car hire, 

24-hour hdpRne and roadside asaslance '-’even- : if you 



Di s tinctive touches on the outride such as a colour- get a puncture. 


keyed rear spoiler to match the exclusive Dark Green dr 
Garnet Red nuaa body colour, plus unique allay wheels all 
set this car well and truly apart from the crowd. 


Everything within year limit*.:; 

limited to only 550 Cara, the Opus represerts a truly 
special additiori-to a range foot already puts so- mUch 
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Coming from the world's largest single car plant, within your limits. 


the Opus - as with every Lanfra-brings with Ran attitude 


"An abundance of standard features" is how 


"Auto Express" has already heaped praise on the of thought, a quality of build and provides a unique 'Auto Express' praised foe 1.8 Cdi Lceitra at £11,999. 


Lantra and voted R 'Best Buy for under £15,000*. 

Imagine, then, what the Motoring press would 
make of this new, sumptuous, leather-bound, special 
edition Lantra Opus. 

It has everything foe 1.8 Cdi Lantra boasts. And 
more. So much more you'll find R comfortably in a class 
erf its own. And you'll find yourself in foe lap of luxury. 

Who opens foe door to this driving lifestyle for you? 

Hyundai that's who. 


package that lives up to the highest accolades. 


WHh so much more on offer with the Opus, your 
Hyundai dealer will be even more full of surprises when 


Ancient skills and rituals are given 
protection as cultural assets 


For safety's sake, anti-intrusion side impact bora ore R comes to the prim. 


fitted in every Lantra* 


In fact, there's only 


For the same reason, the st e eri ng column is one car manufacturer that 
collapsible. And all models have energy-absorbing guarantees you so much. 


crumple zones. 

A 3 year unlimited mileage warranty, a 3 year 
paintwork and 6 year anti-perforation body warranty 


High Tech. High Spec. Hyundai. That's who. 
For more information 'phone free now On: 

0800 800 444 
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K oreans are deeply at¬ 
tached to their ancient 
cultural fractions and 
have created a distinctive 
system , of classification de- 
signed to protect them Tins 
extends mot just to buddings, 
worts of art and natural 
mo num e n t s , but to many of 
the ancient skills that are 
described as mtad&ible cultur¬ 
al assets. ‘ 

_ There are now 93 of these 
intangible wb^ISi made np of 
17 music genres, seven 
dances. ’ .14 dramas, 21 
mariced plays and rituals, 31 
crafts, two types of food and a 
sotitaiy martial art. 

Since . they can only be 
preserved by people wife.the 
skills invotvEd. the govern¬ 
ment has also nominated 175 
people as Holders of the . 
intangible assets.. These 
people are known as Human - 
Cultural Assets and are each 
paid a monthly stipend to 
p re s er ve , perform and teach 
Awr'rfw^nate l skill 
The system was set upin 
1962 by. Park Cfaang-hee. 
then the inffitaiy ruler, at a 
.time when South Kana was 
not-o^y poor bat also ctdtur- 
ally impoverished. P&rk’s in- - 
tenlion. was.to {^Koreans: 
pride in theirhentage, andhe 
created four ditegories Nata 1 - 
ral. Monuments. Folk Cos- - 
toms.: 7 Tangible - Cultural 
Assets (buildi ngs, works of art 
and books), and Intangible 
Cultural Assets. 

" The results have -been dra- - 
static. Many, of foe old tnufi- 
tions would I jy now have died 
had they nrt beennommated 
as tatangMe Cultural Assets.. 
On Cheju, for s ou ther nm ost 
bland, a woman preserves foe 
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foal were once nonnal wear 
for aririoeotfo.Koi»us; yfob. 
would tie Jh dr top-knots 
under the foopised peak. - 
Another Holder preserves 
the fo od p re parat ion mefootfs 
used in foen 9 at«wrt. ; eveh 
thodghtte hurt dynasty the 
Qioscwi, atded in l9IU. Yet"’ 
another ba&kept alive thc 
distilling ofa Sqoor known as 
“Sprit oftfteXaw*’. althoughi 
- foe' 

xoeant that until 1991 Itwas- 


zDesal to sefl it to the public 
■ There are .two veteran 
lacqnenvare exports, one for 
die. ground shell inlay known 
as kkunumjU and one for 
nMther-ofpeari nqjon chilgi 
Othere preserve knot-making, 
weavin& embnrideiy. brass- 
srneltmg and foe characteris¬ 
tic paintings found on evety 
Buddhist temple- Three onggi 
potters, the craftsmen who 
turn , rat the ancient dadt 
-brown glazed pots used for 
{reserving JdmchL the tradi¬ 
tional piddled cabbage, have 
recently been nominated. 

Int a n gible Cultural Asset 
No l isCftongngwcftenfeofca 
rite performed annually from 
the 15th century m honour of 
the founding kin g; of the 
Choson dynasty. The senior 
Holder, Kim Chon-hung, is 
now 85. He is also .a Holder 
for Ch'oyongmiL an ancient 
ma sk e d dance given in hon- 
" our of tiie spirits of foe five 
directions — East; West 
South, North and Centre. 

t. | the asset :.$ystem tacitly 
■ acknowledges the need 
-A. to change tradition.. 
-That is because- performance 
©antes race; designed for 
select load or court audiences 
now need to be paraded jba 
front of miffious of people. 
.Neufy half the Assets ap¬ 
pointed are folk arts and 
crafts.'Qiindtfc for instance; a 
“Jewd Island" off the south¬ 
western coast of Korea, which 
saw itsfirst bus only in 1977; 
presents • four. 
Konggajigsulkre, a woman’s 
song an d dance genre given at 
the harvest full-moon; 
ToshiroegLan entertainment 
that was. once - part of a 
second-burial custom; 
jSsHJom tat, an right-hour 
shaman ritual given to ensure 
the riead travel safely to the 
other wbrid and Namdo - 
tuMonte, a set of ace paddy - 


: a; season's activities in a 25 - 
tnmuteperfwmfliM*: . r v 

Keith Howard 

BTfo/offther is.a lecturer in 
Kprvm Studies atffie Schoct tf 
Oriental and African. Stadia. 
landm.Unimsify. j 
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Children suffer in battle for education 


jHgggs_a Lschool is the main priority for 
-fajUlfes, Michael Breen writes 


T J?f Gnomic miracle and 
the process of democraii- 
j? uon * w hich between 
Cn„rh ,. them have transformed 
*25* h orea from *e backward 
naucm it once was. are solidlv 

. »“" ded on .the dedication of 
l ? educal »n- They have 
believed in the importance of 
olucation since the days of the 
Choson dynasty (1392-1910). with 
on Confucian values 
A disciplined and educated labour 
force has been one of the nation’s 
strengths. 

Success has not been achieved 
without cost, however, to the na¬ 
tion's schoolchildren - and to their 
mothers, who are the unsung 
heroines of this saga. These tireless 
women rise ar 5am to make 
breakfast for their hard-driven 
children, and often continue to ply 
them with coffee until well after 
midnight 

The process begins early. “My 
^daughter started in a Korean 
^Pnmary school this year." says 
Mark Senon. a British expert in 
Confucianism now living in Seoul. 
“She has only one friend to play 
with after school. All her other 
classmates are going to institutes to 
study piano, maths, you name it" 
Education is valued in Korea 


because now. as in the past it is the 
prime means of social mobility. 
Men need a college education to 
secure a good Job, and women to 
win a good hu&and. The result is 
that schooling usually becomes the 
main priority of the family. Parents 
will form their schedules around 
children’s study routines and will 
move house in order to be near a 
better school. They may pay thou¬ 
sands of pounds for extra tuition. 

Most pupils work so hard that 
they seem to enjoy little of their 
childhood. Even 14-year-olds are 
in school by 730am. and after a 
full day’s classes will be doing 
private study at least until mid¬ 
night. By the time they reach the 
final year of secondary school they 
are sleeping an average of four 
hours a night 

The children’s energy comes 
from the desire to please their 
parents. "Most parents were child¬ 
ren during the Korean war." says 
Chang Young-hee, an English 
literature professor at Sogang 
University in Seoul. “They were too 
poor to have an education. For 
them, college is a land of dream. 
Their children are fulfilling this 
dream for them." 

For the child, success or failure 
comes after 12 years of school, on a 



National resource; children at this South Korean primary school face a future of hard work with study lasting until late at night 


fateful day in December when, 
with half a million rivals, he or she 
sweats over the university entrance 
examination, consisting of 320 
questions on 11 subjects, mostly of 
them the multiple-choice type. 
Those who pass with flying colours 
gain access to the top three universi¬ 


ties. Seoul National, Korea and 
Yonsei, all in Seoul, and a guaran¬ 
teed place in the exclusive dub that 
makes up top Korean society. So 
great is the pressure that each year 
several students who fail commit 
Suicide. 

There are other malign side- 


effects of the parents' desperation 
for their children to succeed. One is 
the corruption that permeates the 
education system, from the kinder¬ 
garten up. In the latest scandal to 
rock college campuses, some par¬ 
ents have been accused of paying 
up to £100.000 to buy places in 


colleges for their children. More 
than 60 parents, teachers and 
students are awaiting trial. 

The “exam hell" experienced by 
the students is. of course, found to a 
greater or lesser exieni around the 
world. But in South Korea it has 
now begun to draw fire because of 


criticism of die type of education 
that students are torturing them¬ 
selves to receive. 

“The whole system is still geared 
towards rote memorisation.’’ says 
Dr Senon, who received his BA and 
MA at Sungkyunkwan University 
in Seoul. Businessmen complain 
that even top graduates have to be 
trained to think creatively once they 
start work. 

The system, they say, fails to meet 
the needs of Korea's increasingly 
sophisticated, industrialised soci¬ 
ety, in particular for the use of high 
technology. 

Because of this, many apply' to 
study overseas. There are said to be 
more officials with PhDs from 
American colleges in the top eche¬ 
lons of the South Korean govern¬ 
ment than there are in the US 
government itself. 

Some changes are being intro¬ 
duced. The government has de¬ 
creed that English teaching, for 
example, should stress practical 
ability in the language. 

“In the past we focused on 
grammar." says Chang Young-hee, 
professor of English at Sogang 
University. “As a result, our stu¬ 
dents could read complex books in 
English, but could not tell you the 
way to the station." 

Another significant change is 
that the government has decided to 
gram universities greater indepen¬ 
dence in selecting new students, to 
enable them to cany out reforms. 




The kimchi 
tradition 
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I r | 1 he Japanese, it is said in 

H Korea, eat to please 

A their eyes, the Chinese 
to satisfy their mouths, and 
the Koreans to fill their stom¬ 
achs. In Japan, the spreads 
are as refined and subtle as a 
bonzai tree. In China, tastes 
can be more adventurous 
than subtle, running the gam¬ 
ut from the slimy sea slug to 
the bitter gall bladder of the 
bear. But the Koreans just 
like a solid meal 

The Koreans are not being 
entirely fair to themselves. 
Their cuisine is a tasty mix of 
meat, fish and vegetable dish¬ 
es. often served on an array of 
tiny plates. The Traditional 
Korean meal consists of rice, 
soup and a small portion of 
meat or fish, accompanied fay 
side dishes, and although the 
rice and soup are bland, the 
other dishes are mostly spiced 
or salted. 

The centrepiece of the meal 
almost always encountered in 
one form or another, is 
IdmchL a spicy side dish of 

pickled vege- _ 

tables, which 

has become a The QiSJ 
national insti¬ 
tution. Kim- recog 

chi is made of 

cabbage, tur- 3S 3 Tic 
nip or radish, 

mixed with SyiT 

red peppers. 
garlic, ginger, 

salt fish and herbs, a nd i ts 
role, Koreans say, is to stimu¬ 
late the appetite. 

Kimchi is. therefore, more 
than a staple. It is rather the 
very reason for Korean gour- 
mandising. It is so fieiy that it 
can neutralise other tastes, 
with the result that the best 
way in which to enjoy a 
Korean meal is to eat to one’s 
heart's content. 

Making kimchi is itself 
something of a ritual. In late 
November huge hillocks of 
white Chinese cabbage 
appear in the markets for sale. 
Housewives slice and pickle it 
for die winter. They then pat 
the pieces in earthenware 
jars, as they have for centu¬ 
ries, and bury them in the 
garden if they have one. Now¬ 
adays kimchi is often left out 
on the balcony of a flat to keep 
cool and gain potency. 

Kimchi was once the butt of 
foreign jokes along the lines 
of “that breath harnessed 
could power a steam engine", 
but it has begun to earn 


The dish is now 
recognised 
as a national 
symbol 


respect overseas. During the 
19S4 Los Angeles Olympics, 
for instance, local Korean- 
Americans supplied kimchi to 
the canteen in the Olympic 
Village, and it rapidly became 
the most popular item. 

In Britain, it can be eaten in 
the 20 or so Korean restau¬ 
rants in London, although 
most regular customers are 
Asian. 

The South Korean govern¬ 
ment now recognises kimchi 
as a national symbol and has 
officially designated it a nat¬ 
ional treasure. There is a 
Kimchi Museum in Seoul 
that displays 2.000-year old 
kimchi pots, and recipes .dat¬ 
ing back to the Koryo dynasty 
(935-1392). 

With modernisation, South 
Koreans are eating more 
meat and less rice than be¬ 
fore. The young have taken to 
hamburgers and pizzas. But 
kimchi retains its place in the 
nation’s fife, and one service 
offered try the Kimchi Muse¬ 
um is a weekly lesson toyoung 

_ • wives in kim- 

cfrr-makmg, a 

l is now «£jf al 

. which until re- 

llSed centfy was rat- 

■ ed above all 

tional oth«s. 

There are 
001 • two problems 

■ ■ • about kimchi. 

Fast, its ap¬ 
pearance it must be admitted 
that a disb of kimchi some¬ 
times has. an almost gory 
appearance. But the real ob¬ 
stacle Is the smefl. It is an un¬ 
written rule among foreigners 
in Korea never to eat it at 
hmehtime if one has an 
appointment in the afternoon 
with another foreigner. 

The best kimchi is spicy and 
salty, and at the same time 
has a refreshingly tangy taste. 
The once-iusular Koreans, 
who until 1990 were not per¬ 
mitted to travel freely abroad, 
are addicted to their spicy 
food and feel depressed with¬ 
out it, like the Englishman 
who misses his chips. 

Korean students overseas 
sharing flats or dormitories 
often mid that other students 
object to the smeU of kimchi 
in the fridge. In Boston, one 
student kept his kimchi jars in 
a public park until a police¬ 
man caught him digging it up 
one night from under a bush. 

Michael Breen 
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‘As we enter the 21st 

globalization will progress 

further than anv of us can foresee. 

* 

Jong-Hyon Cbc-y 

Chairman of chc Sualvvong Group 


With annual revenues of more than $33 billion and over 22,000 employees on five con¬ 
tinents, Sunkyong is dedicated to globalization Leadership in the fields of energy interna¬ 
tional trade, petrochemical products and engineering & construction places Sunkyong 
in the top five business groups in Korea. We have growing commitments in fine and 
specialty chemicals, engineering plastics and pharmaceuticals as well as telecommuni¬ 
cations, distribution and financial services. 

We are forming alliances with companies seeking a partner with a strong capital base 
and access to markets and products around the world, particularly in Asia. 

These alliances reflect the focused application of time, energy and resources required 
for a shared understanding of objectives - a shared vision of economic gjobalizatioa A 
vision we at Sunkyong are dedicated , to . making a reality 

To find out how Sunkyong can help make your vision a reality, contact John Rich, 
Sunkyong U.S.A., Inc., 110 East 55th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 Fax (212) 906-8137. 


FOR SUCCESS WORLDWIDE, SAY 


M V.V 0 


Sunkyong Limited ■ Sunkyong Industries - SKC. Sunkyong Engineering and Construction - Uikong Limited 
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Peter Strafford describes the temples and archaeological sites to be found in the country 


T here is a remarkable con¬ 
trast between the un¬ 
planned jumble of South 
Korea's towns and dries 
and the quiet, often spectacular 
beauty of its countryside. About 70 
percent of die country is mountain¬ 
ous, and even from Seoul a vast 
and spreading metropolis which 
has25peromtofthepopuiation.it 

does not take more than a few 
hours to reach steep, wooded hills 
and narrow valleys where every 
piece of available land seems to be 
taken up with rice paddies. 

Many of the counhys andent 
Buddhist temples are in remote 
valleys, and that means that it is 
possible to combine walking in the 
mountains of the national parks 
with visits to temples that go tar 
back into Korean history. 

This history was tangled and 
often turbulent, and most of the 
temples, with their ornate tiled 
roofs, carved and painted wooden 
eaves, and statues of Buddha and 
his attendants, have been burnt 
down and rebuilt over the centu¬ 
ries. But they have a calm and a 
beauty today that belie the upheav¬ 
als of the past 

Any visit to South Korea has to 
begin in Seoul This thriving city 
has grown as fast as the country's 
dynamic economy, and it has a 
cultural life that draws on both 
traditional Korean arts and west¬ 
ern models. It. too. has its moun¬ 
tains, with wooded slopes that ring 
the north of the city, and several 
former royal palaces whose tradi¬ 
tional hafts, courtyards and gar¬ 
dens mate a contrast to the modern 
high-rise buildings and teeming 
traffic outside. 

The National Museum of Korea 
has a magnificent collection of 
ceramics, metalwork, painting and 
sculpture from every period of 
Korean history. 

Outside the capital there is a 
different wotkL One of the most 
spectacular areas is the Mt 
Soraksan nations! fork in the 
northeast, which combines beaches 
with unspoilt mountain scenery. 
Another is Cheju island off die 
south coast, which has a semi- 
tropical riimate and is known 
throughout the country as die place 
that newly married couples choose 
for their honeymoons. 

For those interested in Korean 
history, the most compelling place 
is Kyongju in the southeast, which 
was die capital of the andent 
kingdom of Silla and, after 
AD676. when it finally defeated 
the two other kingdoms, the first 
capital of a untied Korea. Today 
Kyongju is a medium-size town, 
but at the peak of its power in the 
Sth century it is said to have had a 
million inhabitants, and there are 
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a gallery 

Korean art, with its simplicity and 
rawness, is given a better showing 


in 
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Religious tranquillity: Tonghaksa Buddhist temple in Kyeiyongsan national park, west of Taejon, where nuns lead an age-old fife of prayer 


Beauty beyond 
the urban sprawl 


huge grass-covered burial mounds 
in die centre of the town. Some of 
them have been excavated, and the 
finds, of gold crowns, jewellery, 
pottery and metalwork, are on 
show in the museum. 

The Buddhist temple of 
Pulguksa, first built in AD751, is a 
few miles away, set on a hillside 
and surrounded by woods, like 
many other Korean temples, it had 
its wooden buildings burnt down 
during the Japanese invasions at 
the end of the 16th century, but the 
stonework and two pagodas sur¬ 
vived, and the whole complex of 
halls and courtyards has been 


restored. Nearby, and also sur¬ 
rounded fay woods, is the 
Sokkuram grotto, which has a 
powerful and moving statue of a 
seated Buddha, made in AD752. 

Taejon, where Expo ’93 is to 
open on August 7. is at the heart of 
another of Korea’s andent king¬ 
doms. Paekche. which ruled south¬ 
western Korea — and had an 
important influence on earlyJapan 
— from 18BC to AD660, when it 
was defeated by Sffla. Taejon is a 
modem city on the river Paekma, 
but two of die former capitals of 
Paekche. Kongju and Puyo, are 
further downstream, each with 


archaeologkal remains of past 
glory, like Kyongju, Kongju has 
royal burial mounds, and in 1971 
archaeologists discovered the un¬ 
touched tomb of King Munyong. 
who reigned in the sixth century. 
Rich finds, now in the museum, 
were also made there. 

Some of foe most beautiful sites 
in the Taejon area are the temples, 
tucked away in remote mountain 
settings. Two of them, Kapsa and 
Tonghaksa, are in Kyeryongsan 
national park, west of Taejon, an 
unspoilt expanse of forest and 
mountain — Kyeryongsan means 
“code and dragon mountain*' in 
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Korean. It is possible to walk over 
the mountains between them in 
about four hours, but each has its 
own park entrance, with a 20- 
minute walk through die trees. 

Further afield are Magoksa, a 
remote and tranquil temple with a 
five-storey pagoda, built on the 
bend of a river in the 7th century, 
and the much grander Popchusa, a' 
monumental complex begun in the 
6th century, that is set among die 
mountains of Sogrisan national 
park. Popchusa has a weahh of 
ancient stone sculptures, and an 
80ft bronze statue of Buddha, put 
up in 1987, that lowers above the 
temple buildings. 

The temples are much visited by 
Korean groups and family parties, 
and they have a festive fed, with 
country people selling trinkets, fruit 
and vegetables in shops and stalls 
at the entrance gates. The temples 
themselves are .places of devotion 
and prayer. They have immaculate¬ 
ly kept buildings where the monks 
or, in die case of Tonghaksa. the 
nuns lead an age-old life in 
beautiful surroundings. 
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T here is a new Korean 
presence in Britain. Last 
December the Samsung 
Gallery of Korean Art was 
opened at the Victoria & Albert 
museum in London, and it 
shows that Korea, although 
often overshadowed fay its two 
large neighbours, China and 
Japan, has made its own con¬ 
tribution to the arts of the Far 
East, Peter Strafford mites . 

Pride of place goes to Korean 
ceramics, paxtioularty the grey- 
green celadon ware, with its 
delicacy of colour and shape, 
which was at its peak in the I2th 

and 13th centuries, and the big 

chunky pots 

with dragons 

and flowers 

sprawling 

across them 

that were made ^ 

in the 17th and 
18th centuries. p t 
But there are F - 

also 19th and I r* 
20th-century & 

textiles, andent ' .ffil 

metalwork and flfemEr&sflg 

more modem 

furniture. A cof- -'i 

fin of carved 

slate dates from ' 

the 12th cento- 'jjm Jfef 

ly, a helmet in- £*% tiRj &M* 

laid with silver - ^ 

dragons from \ WlmpM 

about 1600, 

and a richly col- 

oured Buddhist 

painting' from 

the 17th or 

18 th century. Dragon ja 

The gallery 

was spra^ored by the Samsung 
group with a gift of £430,000, 
and is the latest sign of the 
greater attention now being 
paid to the art of Korea, and the 
Far East in general- A ^Ileiy to 
house the Gompertz collection 
of Korean art opened at the 
Fitzwflfiam museum in Cam¬ 
bridge in 1990, financed fay 
Hyundai and the British Muse¬ 
um also plans a new gallery. 

Space was deariy limited at 
tire V & A and the Samsung 

S llery is essentially an embel- 
bed corridor. But the museum 
has been able to bring pieces out 


of storage and give greater 
prominence to those on display. 
It has some exquisite works that 
are the envy, according to Beth 
McKfflop. the curator, of Ko¬ 
rea's own museums. 

The ceramics begin with the 
rough but harmonious pots, jars *. 
and urns of early Korea. Then 
come the celadons of the Koiyo 
period (935-1392). with their 
inlaid designs of birds, trees, 
Bowers and clouds. Last are the 
bold pots of the Choson period 
(1392-19101 alongside fine 
pieces of porcelain. 

The gallery was designed by 
Tim Moftoy. of Malone Design. 




Dragon jar Choson ware at the V & A 


Korean art. design and architec- 
tore are characterised by a 
rawness and simplicity, he says, 
that set them apart from the 
more refined aesthetic values of 
both China and Japan. 

“I was totally seduced fay the 
Korean countryside**, be says, 
“and you can see an apprecia¬ 
tion of the wildness of the 
natural world in aft Korean art 
and design... For instance, 
some of the pots in the new gal¬ 
lery have rough edges and 
uneven surfaces which add to. 
rather than detract from, their 
natural beauty.” 
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Why do« Korean Air offer ao much serenity ? [, it the qua | ity of our 
or the charm of our hostesses ? Or is it the fact that we fly non .„ op from 
Europe to Seoui 16 times a week ? We can even offer you many routes 
to Japanese cnes without having to fly via Tokyo Narita Airport. When 
you then find yourself aboard the most modern long haul passenger aircraft 
in the world, you’ll realise part of our efforts ro bring y ou cotl| serenity 
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Boom in rugby union in schools yet to be fully harnessed 

England suffer at Welsh hands 


Wales Schools.8 

England Schools.7 

By David Hands 
Rugby correspondent 

ENGLISH rugby has missed 
J™. point this season where 
Wales is concerned. After the 
10-9 defeat in Cardiff for the 
seniors early this month, the 
► 18 group school side went 
down as well, at Pembroke 
yesterday. The Welsh Schools 
won. and deservedly so. 8 - 7 . 

Thus England, undefeated 
in senior schools rugby last 
season, began in lacklustre 
fashion a programme which 
will end in New Zealand in 
August. That they have a long 
way to go, in every sense, is 
evident; though rugby union 
may be flourishing in schools 
in terms of quantity, on the 
basis of yesterday's game it 
would be hard to argue the 
same about the quality. 

John Elgan Williams. lor- 
meriy coach to the Welsh 
l senior schools and now secre¬ 
tary, said; "On a team basis 
our first-choice XV is as good 
now as in 1970 but whar we 
don't have is strength in 
depth, the necessary calibre, if 
we lose players to injury." 

Alun Rees, his opposite 
number in England, who is 
also chairman of selectors and 
will manage the tour party 
which will play seven matches 
in New Zealand in July and 
August, admits-. “ it worries me 
that some of the basic skills are 
lacking. We should not be 
wasting time on things like 
handling and tackling when 
the boys come together." 

Rees is trying to inject a 
common theme into English 
schools rugby by advising 
selectors in schools and coun¬ 
ties throughout the country of 
the qualities those teaching 
rugby should be seeking. A 
database at the Rugby Foot¬ 
ball Union (RFU) youth centre 
in Castlecnoft has been estab¬ 
lished to assess playing 
characteristics. 

There has been an explosion 
of interest in the primary 
schools, the consequence both 
of England's success in the 
five nations' championship, 
which has provided a new 
generation of heroes, and of 
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Outnumbered: Greening, of England, takes on Nod Thomas and WiDrins, of Wales, at Pembroke yesterday 


the growing number of youth 
development officers estab¬ 
lished by the RFU. Some 
2,800 schools teach rugby in 
England, many of them burst¬ 
ing at the seams because of 
youngsters staying on for voca¬ 
tional courses rather than 
leaving at 16 at a time of 
recession. 

This in itself has created 
problems in the provision of 
representative rugby, an area 
in which England’s schools 
and colts officials are working 
closely. Consideration is being 
given to separate under-18 
teams in both areas, with an 
amalgam at under-19 level 
that is already the case in 
Wales. 


Yesterday, the Welsh boys 
showed a greater facility with 
the ball in hand, the product 
perhaps of two games together 
{wins overS cod and and Welsh 
Youth) but also of a more 
instinctive approach. Eng¬ 
land. fay contrast, were la¬ 
boured and it was not until 
Blyth. the Rugby full bade, 
came on that they managed to 
find a way to the line. 

By then Wales had scored 
their eight points, the talented 
Lee Davies kicking a penalty 
and Daniel Hawkins, at 5ft 
4in the smallest player on the 
field, darting over for a try. 
England’s ballwinning tech¬ 
nique improved in the second 
half and they went dose on 


two occasions before Blyth cut 
across the grain of the defence 
for a try which Robert Weston, 
younger son of the former 
England centre, converted. It 
was, though, too little too late. 

SCORST& Watt Softools: Try. HaMnt. 
Penaty goat Da/ras. En#sfc Schools 
Tty. Bfyft. Convartkar Mtatort 
WELSH SCHOOLS; M Ewa (Bassteag); 
C Wlldne (Glam Ha/ran), R Jonas (KttfaidV 
Q Jonas Noah Cntegs), O Drew (Christ 
Brecon), L Davies (Sueneea Co4eqa); □ 
HaaWna (Neath Ctsege). D MonbptoGih 
Outage): J Power Neath .CaSegs). B 
Evans (St Martin's, Caerphiy), flatten 
Thomas (Llandovery), C Qulnnat. 
(UancfcwryV Noel Thomas (Mtessg), M 
WUams (Coed y Lan). * M WteSvtn 
(UaaGlag). 

ENGLISH SCHOOLS: R Ashtorth 
(Bradford GS; rap: A Btytft, flu**): G 
Truetove (Dirham), M Denney (Bedford 
Modem), G Btaon (Bradford GS), G 
Andarton (Kng Edward VS, lyiTem); -3 
Bfons (Bradford .GS; rap: H WMon, 
Dirham). P Harvey (Duhand; A Qzdemfr 
(Huretpwpotnt), P Qrsertng (Chosen Hi), 


J SmSti (Duchess HS1. M Brookes (Trent), 
D Bafiey (Wkfoes SMh Form). R Belter 
(Chefiarneml. N Oktam (Eastbcxmo). M 
Qratar (King's, Cantertvy). 

Referee: R Ctarka (Scotland). 

□ The South African. Johann 
Roux, makes his competitive 
debut for Harlequins in their 
Pilkmgton Cup quarter-final 
match at Waterloo on Satur¬ 
day. A scrum half. Roux. 24. 
who has played for Northern 
Transvaal and South Africa 
Under-24, replaces the un¬ 
available Rob Glenister. 

The England flanker. Mike 
Teague, returns to Moseley’s 
side for Saturday’s Pflkington 
Cup quarter-final at North¬ 
ampton after a rib injury. 
Teague was hurt against Wa¬ 
terloo a fortnight ago. 


Angling left high and 
dry by drought of 
sponsorship funds 


T he announcement that a 
grossly-polluted piece of 
water has been turned into a 
fishery fit to win the annual 
excellence award of the An¬ 
gling Foundation and the 
institute of Fisheries Man¬ 
agement. is sufficient to gen¬ 
erate pleasure and disap¬ 
pointment in broadly equal 
amounts. 

The creation of any out¬ 
standing fishery, albeit one 
driven fay huge commercial 
interest and much money, is 
to be applauded. But the 
achievement merely high¬ 
lights how little commercial 
cash and sporting interest 
are drawn together in an¬ 
gling as a whole, compared 
to what is achieved in other 
sports. 

Untfl the mid-1980s. Sal¬ 
ford docks, off the Manches¬ 
ter ship canal were a. 
wasteland of warehouses 
and railway sidings sur¬ 
rounded by some of the most 
polluted water in Europe. 
Then h was decided to devel¬ 
op the area and clean up the 
water. 

Dams were buflt to sepa¬ 
rate the water in the doors 
from the water in the canal. 
Oxygenating equipment bad 
to be installed because the 
exceptional depth of water, 
and the steep docksides, 
meant that little natural 
circulation could take place. 
Fish were stocked 
In half a dozen years, what 
had been a sewage and 
chemical soup was rich in 
insect life. It now supports 
thriving populations of 
roach, rudd. dace and perch. 
Carp introduced at 21b are 
now being caught at 151b. 
Competitions lasting just 
three hours have produced 
individual bags of over 501b. 

Much public and private 
money was spent in die 
process. But thousands of 
waters capable of significant 
improvement elsewhere stay 
the way they are for want of 
relatively tiny sums. 

There are poor-quality dub 
lakes and ponds throughout 
Britain that do not need 


Brian Clarke on the 
benefits commercial 
sponsorship could 
bring to the 
fishing fraternity 


dams and oxygenating 
equipment that could be 
greatly improved with a little 
top-dass consultancy and. 
perhaps, some pump-prim¬ 
ing cash. Any labour neces¬ 
sary would come from 
willing local hands, yet such 
funds are not available — for 
modest fishery improve¬ 
ments or for many other 
angling needs — in what is 
not only a vast sport but also 
a money-churning machine. 

Fishing tackle manufac¬ 
turers are said to turn over 
£100 million a year, bait 
suppliers £70 million; pub¬ 
lishers £20 million: transport 
and food organisations £300 
million. Fishery owners and 
others are alleged to taire 
£700 million or so in licences 
and fees. 

Of it afl. scarcely anything 
comes bade into the sport by 
way of sponsorship: the 
seedcom that feeds the 
goose that Jays the egg. What 
little that is reinvested fay 
titose who remove it mostly 
goes into competitive fishing 
— a minority interest that 
large numbers of anglers 
actually abhor — or into the 
relative triviality of the odd 
big-fish awairL 

O f course, few companies 
are in die altruism 
trade. Every sponsor wants a 
payback and without that 
nothing can sensibly he ex¬ 
pected. But if angling, by Its 
very nature, does not lend 
itsdf to the kind of television 
coverage won by football or 
cricket, it does have much 
else. 

It has more actual partici¬ 
pants than those two sports 
and some others combined; a 
huge network of dubs, asso¬ 


ciations and leagues; large, 
special-interest groups each 
with its own national organ¬ 
isation. It has a rackfol of 
glossy monthly magazines, 
two national weekly newspa¬ 
pers, several local radio and 
television outlets. It also 
attracts some coverage from 
the national media. 

So there are plenty of 
people and institutions to 
impress and to sell to — and 
a ready-made infrastructure 
to ensure that credit is given 
where credit genuinely is 
due. 

A t the same time, there is 
no shortage of angling 

S ejects that are crying out 
r support There are the 
kinds of fishery improve¬ 
ment programmes already 
referred to. There is the need 
for a properly funded and 
structured national tuition 
scheme that would attract 
young people in the right 
way. 

The seemingly ever-pres¬ 
ent need of angling's special¬ 
ist press for a “winner” could 
be satisfied fay the funding of 
awards for those who do the 
most for the sport in a year 
for the most innovative dev¬ 
elopment in tackle or tech¬ 
nique. the most meritorious 
angling feat the most impor¬ 
tant development or conser¬ 
vation projects undertaken 
fay an angling dub. Even, in 
the longer term, the notion of 
a national an glin g museum 
would not come amiss. Im¬ 
portantly — and it would be 
organised and funded fay the 
sport itself — there would be 
an award for die contribu¬ 
tion by a commercial 
sponsor. 

Getting sponsorship into 
angling is not the biggest 
challenge the sport faces, but 
it could ease some of the 
strains. Achieving it could be 
just one more result of a 
more by angling's represen¬ 
tative bodies to set aside 
then- rivalries and their ob¬ 
session with competitive 
fishing, in the interests of the 
sport as a whole. 
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FOOTBALL 


* NEVILLE OVENDBY COMBWATJON: 
ftst efertofan: Ftiham 1, Norwich Qfy 4; 
TcStanJwm Hotspur 1. Oxford United 1; 
f : Swindon Town 0. Ipswich Twm z. 

Late roeute on Tuesday 

J PREMIER LEAGUE: Manchester C*y 1; 
. Shefftefo Wednesday ft 

BARCLAYS LEAGUE’ Rrat rfxfefon: Ox- 

- lord United 0, Grenety Town 1; Swindon 
Ttwn 2, Trarmera Rows ft 

•v AUTDGLASS TROPHY: SemWhaf south: 
■v Swansea Qty ft E**bt C*y 3. SemWtoate 
north: Stockport County ft Chesterfield 1; 
Wigan AtttatK 5. Huddersfield Town ft 
..." GM VAUXHALL CONFERENCE: 

Bromsgrove ft Steflord 3. Famboraugh 1, 
rj StouUi ft WUon 0, WBlfog 1. Drinkwise 
' Cup: SamMnafe. few leg: Northwtch ft 
J Macctasfietd ft Wycombe 3. Dagenham 
and Redbridge 1. 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE Premier dMsfon: 
I - Dundee 0. Cette V. Mathew©* 0. Rangers 
4. Rra dWatorr Cowdenbeath ft IXrtfoar- 

- ton 2. Second dwisioa- Ctyds ft Brechin 1; 
' EaslStHng1.ArtjraaUi2. 

;* BEAZER HOMES LEAGUE: Southern 
(Msfoa'Bury Town ft Hsvsrt 4; Margate 7, 
■* Bucfontftam ft Sntngborarwl. Gravesend 
ft Wbiey 2, Ashford Town 2. Mdtand 

- dMsfon: Bedworth 4, Stoibrtdge 1; RC 
Warwick 0, King's Lynn 1 

V DtADORA LEAGUE Ffcn dMsfon: Axeiey 
v. O.BIIerit^2:Bttop'6Stortford1,OTaBpnr 

V St Peter 1. Second tension: Harefietd ft 
:r Hutgerionl t. Third dMsfon: Hornchucfi 

1, Ftoy3on 2 

*' HFS LOANS LEAGUE Presfoertfs Cip: 
Manna I.Wnstofo I.FtaarfivWors Gretna 
E, NerherfeW 1. 

-- SOUTH EAST COUNTIES LEAGUE: 
l p . LeegueCuptSomHfoaLFuHaml.Tonen- 

ham 2 

NEVILLE OVBCEN COMBINATION: 
First dMsfon: Queans Park Ranj»s f. 
'• Bngnton ft West Ham United 0. Wim- 
'. bledon 4 

basketball ~ 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (hBA); Phoe- 

- nix Suna 105. Sen Artonta Spurs m 
•\ Houston Rockets 105. LHah Jas 78 

Oitando Ma»C 12S, Portttd Trafl teams 
-r i07, Chka»o Bute 99 MBa«*ee Bucks 
85. NwrYork krteks 95. Mlrxiearta 
■- Timberwowes ftt: Ctavatand Cavafcare 102, 

. Mlwn ffoai 100; Cfwtatfe Homers 104. 
New Jersey Nete 95: Atenra Hawke 109. 

asms 

Suics 103. Denver fSuggets 99 




BOWLS 


PRESTON: Mdand Bank world fodoor 
chupton a hton: Stenies: Second round: 
D Katunaricft (Aus) bt H Outf (B«. 7-2.4-7, 
2-7. 7-2 7-0: T Adcock (Engjbt J Muk 
©cot). 7-ft 7-3.7-5. PtfeK OuertenlhttG 
SmCh and A Thomson (Eng) IXI Canvfoel 
and R Gram (Scot). 7-1.7-1,7-3. 


CYCUNG 


TOUR OF VALHJCIA; First ataQe(lB3ort: 

1. A GuierrBZ ©p). 4hr OSmfo SEbbc: 21 
Jatabert (Ft); 3. A Baffl (W; 4, E Angute 
©rt; 5. F Bcrtampi (l): 6 P van Patfogem 
(Baft. a» same One. 

PALERMO: Sicily I n fem a lfo nM Week: 

Fourth stage (11 tfcn): 1. P flichanf (Swte). 

2hr 58rrtn Disec: 2 M Fontfoast 00. a 

lOaec; 3. M La* (». iBeec; 4. G Futen W: 

5. D Bottwo (H). same Bme. Ovwafo 1. M 

Bartol (It). 14hr 25 min SBsec: 2, L Lom (Qz 

Rep), same Bme; ft P Ftxnadaxl (W. 81 

46sec: 4. Richard. 2:07; & FondrteeL 21B. 

ETON FIVES 

ETON: Barber Cup: Semt-ftrate; Old 

Edwatdte re bt Old Chofenetotts, 2-1 U 

Mote and R Mason bt E Wass end G 

Dunbar. 3-2, A Hughaa and R Tyler W J 

Pfonar and J Chaprran. 3-0: C Friend and O 

Zachaewtca tost toO Bui andNRathbona 

1 -3): Old Salopians bt Old Wutfmntana. 3- 

0 nHmchnson and J Eaton bt M Moore end 

S Fteve*. 3-0; RTophamBndandGDavtes 

tst M Yates and A Camar. Ml. Thrd par 

waltover. 


ICE HOCKEY 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE (NWJ: 
New jereey Dewls ft PWstwtfi Panraine i. 
Washington Capote 4, New York tenders 
2 Quebec Nonfiques ft EtJmcnBnGteraft- 
Winipw 6. OGewra Servant* 2 
Montreal Carwiens 5. St Louis Bfoee 1. 
Calgary Ramos 6. San Jose Sharks 3 


RUGBY UNKIN 


SCHOOLS INTERNATIONAL MATCH: 
Wales B. England7 (at Pambrote). 


SKIING 


FALUN, Sweden: NorScwdiM champion¬ 

ships: Men’s pursuit (15km plus 10km 
ctesstc). t. B DaBhke (Nor), Ihrlmin 4&sec: 

2. V Smenov (Kazhakkan), sama tlma: ft S 
Fanner «1. at 1:10.6. Team combtnad 

(atte»90msMJump1:1. Japan. 663 7pis. 2 

Germany. 5902ptM 3. Norway. 570-9,4, 
Switzerland. 5602 5. Italy. 5286. ft Austria 
5193. 


Answers from page 4S 
UROLAGNIA 

(a) Sraal pleasure derived from 

nlwfr ffipneia the act erf antna Inst mese iudciioib are 
subdivisions of 

mother’s fault that he suffered from urotagma. 

DANDYFUNK , 



ZZ ?*e ^fonn of &e 

S^s F S,1 M^Sde.^ Sug£ Sm> 

Ti-s-tf 3=5 f fT /sss 


dodgy- 


add _ t 
please. 
Course. 




SOumON TO WINNING CHESS MOVE 

1 Rxb8+l Kxb8 2 Qxe5*!fxs5 3 RJ8+ mating. 




GRENOBLE. Franca: World Cup belat 
Bwnt Man: 1, R Kradansen (Not), 3020 
polnis; 2 F Bedfflr (Fi). 29-BO; ft R Franco 
(BJ. 26-BO- Woman: 1, E Breen (US). 26.00 
puite; 2 A Johansson ©ate). 24.75: ft J 
Snal (OB). 2280. Wortd Quo standings: 
Man: 1, raat fan aan. GOO pona; 2 Becker. 
58ft 3, H Baumgartner (SMz), 544. 
Women: 1. Breen, 600 points; 2, SPetzold 
^ 572 3. Johaneson. 548. BrtMc 4. 


SNOOKER 


DS»Y: Wlckee Brttsh Open: ThM 

round: JJofnson (Eng) br A O'Connor 
5-2 D Morgan (WatesjaPDevtes - ’ 

5-T: A Hamton (Erg) M D k 

fWoteaV 5-1; S Lea (Eng) tt S James 
5-2 Sfcbvia (Eng) bl LDodd (Eng). SO: 
Flnhow (Eng) bl P Francteco (S«. SI: M 
Hatett (Eno) W C Small (Sca). S3; ( 
GrahemJEng) ts D Taylcr (N Ire) si: J 
Parrott (Big) bt A Hojins (N fra). 5-0; J 
Wttans (Rtt “ M Ctevb (Eng). 5-4; T 
Drago (Matal or J Wych (Cten). 52 J Swsd 
(N ke) td A Robkfoux (Can). S2 


SQUASH 


SRA WOMEN*8 SUPERLEAGUE: 
Transcar Propels Contends 1, Reehok 
NotUngtamft 


TENNIS 


SCOTTSDALE, Arizona: Men's touma- 

ment Rest round: A Agaso (US) bl S Swte 

(Au&L 64), 60: E Sanchez (Sp) bt B 

MacfNe (USL 62 63; D Whaaton (US) bl 
J Connara (US), 63.63; TEnqvta (Swra) tx 
J-LRasoan (Sp). 7-5, S3; M Ftoini (Uuj 
bl R Ronebara (DSL S3.3-2. M Ondntta 
(SAJ bl F C&w (Sp). 6ft 6-»: M 
Wb o d fc yde (Aue) bt T Cerbonel (Sp). 3-ft 
S4. 61. 

ROTTERDAM: Vitorid Moor tournament 

First rounrt O Camporase (It) bt J Bates 

(GE), 62. 60. K Canaan (Den) bl C 

Bernsfrom (Sue). S4. 7-5: A Martedort (l») 

bt 9 Steven iN2). 60. 2 h 3, 62 T Nifstsan 
(Hot!) bt J Brtegh (Hoi). 63,4-6.6-2. 
mOIAN WELLS, Cadfemte: Evert Cup 

women's tournament Rrst round: T 

Austin (US) bt R Safobs (Aus). 7 5.64: C 

Wood (GB) bt fl Ftertank-Mcttfer (S^. 4-6. 

6261; N Provta (Aus) bl J Walenabe (ira, 

7-5, St; M Watte) (US) btT WH&ow (L®. 
S4. SI; A Mad (LIS) bl K Adams (US). S3, 

67. 64; R ampecn-Aner (Can) bt N 

London (US), 7-6, S4; M Damans (Hoii) H 
J RtehenKon (US). 7-5, 61: D van 

Renstxsg (SA) ts C MacGregor (US). S2, 

6-3. Second round: H Sutova (Cz Rep) bl 

C RiWnwn OJS), Si. S3; P Hy OJS) bt E 

Reinech pA), 2 - 6 , 7-5, S2 B ftOner 
(Austfa) bt J Kruger (SA), SI. S3. 
MEXiOO CRY: ATP merfis tournament 

Rat round: H da la Pena (Aig) bl A Gomez 

p>j). 64. 67. 7-8; A Corretja (Sp) bt J 

Oive da Sfea Par). 2-6. 62 63; J 
Tarango (US) bt U Streba fCz). 64.-62 L 
LawSe (Mex) br J Ondnc (&). 3-6.64,62 

A Beraategul (Sp) bl J Arrese (Sp). 22 S 

1.60. 

THFORD: LTA indoor sntefia fouma- 

mant: Men: Hat round; M Mactegan (GB) 

bt L Berths (Fi). 22 63. 64; H Prtear 

(AuOJla) bl P Bouteyre (Ft), 64 62 W 

Arthurs (Aus) bl A Rchardsai (GB). 7-6, 4- 
B, S3; M Petchay (GB) bt JFWjCutte). 4- 
6. S3. S4; F SOwtera W bt t Kanpere 
(HoO). 72 SI; M Bernard (SA) bl T 

HtnnanfGe). 7-6.63; D Smeford (Gffl » 

T Oku (Snflz). Sft 1-0 nd;^AFosw (GBJ bt 
R Kraus (Ger). 64. 4-6, 7-5. 




FOOTBALL 
73ft unless starad 

PONT1NS CENTRAL LEAGUE: Ftat rfr 
ristorc Stoke v Wohiwhampton (7.0): 
Botan v Leces» (74g. Second dMsfon: 
Derby v Everton (7fl). 
rCVTLLE OVEND0J COMBINATION: 
Brat (Maten: Ponsmoiih v Wmtfadon 
(749- 

DWDORA LEAGUE: Cup: atHrtBHfosi 
replay. Enhetev Herxfon. Associate Item- 
bars' Cup: Second round: Southal v 
NonhrtWd. 

OTHER SPORT 

BOWLS: Vfortd fodoor sfories and pare 
ch em ponth p a (Gu4d Hal. Preslon|. 
BOXING: BnCsh mlddtawadt Mte. Frank 
Grant (Bradford) v John Aotoo (Altreton) 
(atBredfod). 

SNOOKER: Wtcfees Dir Bnteh Open 
(Derby). 

TBWIS: LTA fodoor eaeNte tournament 
(Teffonfl. 


SPORTS LETTERS 
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Time for selectors to take honourable course Foster worthy of acclaim 


From Mr Richard Butler 
Sir. 1 was one of the original 
petitioners who called for a 
special meeting of MCC to 
pass a motion of no-confi¬ 
dence in the England cricket 
selectors. 

In the end we lost the vote 
and have since been quiet, not 
because we have given up. but 
more because it would have 
been ungentlemanly to cany 
on the argument whilst the 
England team were playing 
Test matches in India. 

This is now not the case. 
England have been beaten out 
of sight, mainly because of 
inept selection. 

Who would not argue that 
the inclusion of David Gower 
and Jack Russell would have 
added more joie de vivre to the 
side? The End of the series for 
India was KamblL a left¬ 
hander, and surely the non¬ 
selection of the finest 
wicketkeeper in the world was 
futile. 

The time has come for the 
selectors to do the honourable 
thing and resign en bloc, or 
has an act of honour, like so 
many things in Britain, fallen 
by the wayside? 

Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD BUTLER, 

27 Victoria Square, SW1. 


From Mr Michael WooUard 
Sir. Twice within a short time 
(February 3 and 19) you have 
printed a photograph of an 
unshaven gentleman sporting 
some sort of headgear that 
apears to advertise a brewery’s 
product 

This gentleman is a cricket¬ 
er. He is also the captain of 
England's cricket team. 

By the shade of Jardine. 
what have we come to and 
where. If anywhere, are we 
going? 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL A J. 

WOOLLARD. 

41 Kew Road, 

Richmond, 

Surrey. 

From MrsJ. N. Thadani 
Sir. Simon Barnes (February 
19) deplores the England 
cricket team’s preoccupation 
with lavatories and bowls. 

He is too harsh with his 
countrymen. As an elderly 
Indian, 1 can confidently tell 
him that in India conversation 
has always centred eloquently 
on the state of one's intestines. 
Your cricketers simply picked 
up the habit like one more 
viral infection. 

However, earlier British 
conquerors did possess "guts" 
in a different sense which 


seem, unfortunately, to have 
gone with the Raj. 

Youis faithfully, 

JAYA THADANI, 

21 Campden House. 

29 Sheffield Terrace. W8. 
From Mr 5. C. Joshi 
Sir, The various mistakes 
made by the Test and County 
Cricket Board on the Indian 
tour have done litile for Eng¬ 
lish cricket 

However, the peace now 
returning after the Ayodha 
temple crisis is attributable in 
part to the Indian victory. 

This is indicative of the 
power of international sport, 
and the derision of die TCCB 
to proceed regardless of the 
violence is to be applauded. 
Youis faithfully, 

S.C. JOSHI. 

Seaway. 

Havington Road, 

Southend on Sea. 

Essex. 

From Professor John Pick 
Sir, Do the people of San 
Marino play cricket? 

Yours faithfiilly. 

JOHN PICK. 

Willow Cottage. 

20 High Street, 
Sutton-on-Trent, 

Newark. 

Nottinghamshire. 


Retired unhurt Mentally taxing 


From Mr George Parte 
Sir. indoor cricket (Weekend 
section. February 20) is not 
only for the young. The Nor¬ 
wich Cricket in Retirement 
Club, which caters for the 60- 
plus age range — some of us 
are in act 70-phis— under the 
auspices of die Norwich Lei¬ 
sure and Community Services, 
meets once a week at the 
University of East Anglia 
Sports Centre 
About a dozen of us play a 
competitive game which we all 
find rewarding and which is 
played in an enthusiastic and 
friendly spirit 
We very much look forward 
to our weekly encounter, and 
regard it as one of the finest 
forms of therapy for the re¬ 
tired, as wen as being a most 
enjoyable social occasion. 
Yours faithfully. 

GEORGE PARKS, 

Secretary. Norwich Cricket 
in Retirement Club, 

2 Mffifield Close, 

Biofield Heath. 

Norwich, Norfolk. 


Sports Letters maybe sent 
by fax to 071-782 5046- 
They should include a 
daytime telephone number. 


From MrR. F. Hughes 
Sir. It is disturbing to read 
(February 18) that the secre¬ 
tary of an important sporting 
committee has made such an 
ill-informed comment about 
one of Britain’s fastest-grow¬ 
ing sports- 

Dr Chris Thome, secretary 
erf Cambridge University’s 
men’s Blues’ committee, was 
quoted as saying that croquet 
is a game for pansies. 

Of course, croquet can be 
merely a recreation, but then 
so can rowing or cricket 

Competitive croquet is one 
of the most mentally and 
physically taxing games there 
is. due to the amount of 
concentration needed. It has 
been described as snooker on 
grass, with tactics approach¬ 
ing the complexity of chess. 

It is also one of the most 
ruthless games I know, which 
is perhaps why New York 
executives play it during their 
touch hours to sharpen their 
minds and bodies for after¬ 
noon deals. 

The physical and mental 
fitness needed to succeed at 
the top is indicated by the fact 
that the national cHampions 
in the last three years have 
been aged 21,27 and 22. 


Unlike cricket, croquet does 
not stop for rain or, in the case 
of my local dub. snow show¬ 
ers. Yes. we were playing 
croquet last Sunday when the 
temperature was 4*C and the 
dull factor well below zero. 

Perhaps Dr Thome has 
been reading too much Alice 
in Wonderland. 

Yours faithfully. 

FRANK HUGHES. 

Pilgrims Cottage. 

Hatch Lane, 

Chartham H atch. 

Canterbury. 

Kent 


From the Secretary of the 
Amateur Swimming 
Assoc iati on 

Sir. On Wednesday last week, 
a 22-year-old British man, 
Marie Foster, took on the 
1992 Olympic champion — 
the Russian. Aleksandr Popov 
— and beat him. 

Achieving first place in the 
race, at Britain's newest and 
best swimming facility. Ponds 
Forge, Sheffield, was an out¬ 
standing feat in itself. Howev¬ 
er. Foster's winning time was 
also a world record. 

By covering 50 metres 
(short course) in 21.60sec, 
Foster had become the fastest 
person ever in the water. 

The 50-metre event is the 
shortest world record distance. 
The 50 metres can be covered 
as one length of a 50-metre 
course — known as long- 
course swimming — or as two 
lengths of a 25-metre course 


— short-course swimming. 
Short-course produces faster 
times, and of all the stroke 
disciplines, men’s freestyle is 
the fastest 

The result of this race repre¬ 
sented a major breakthrough. 
In tire long history of competi¬ 
tive swimming (with the earli¬ 
est records dating bade to 
1869) no British man has ever 
held the 50 metres or yards 
freestyle world record. 

Foster's triumph should 
shine like a beacon. We should 
welcome and acclaim his 
achievement 

Yours faithfully. 

D.A REEVES, 

Secretary. 

Amateur Swimming 
Association. 

Harold Fern House. 

Derby Square, 

Loughborough. 

Leicestershire. 


Clear the pitch 

From Mr T. S. McRoberts 

Sir. Frequent changes in the 
laws of rugby union have 
failed to produce tire free- 
flowing game that is sought 
for. Yet diagnosis of the cause 
is simple and the remedy has 
been staring us in the face for 
decades. There are too many 
people on the pitch. 

Early dub rugby was 
organised in teams of 20 and 
pictures on the walls of my old 
university dub attest to the 
level of honest endeavour as 
steam hangs in douds above 
static rucks. 

Then some worthy soul, 
who deserves to be com¬ 
memorated, had the temerity 
to suggest reducing numbers 
to 15. With this precedent to 
guide us. and bearing in mind 
the greater physical fitness of 
present-day players, is it not 


time to seek a new optimum 
for tire number of players in 
the teams? 

Regrettably, but rightly, any 
sacrifice in numbos must 
come from the forwards who 
axe. unwittingly or not re¬ 
sponsible for the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of infringements 
and stoppages (also for other 
misdemeanours which the ref¬ 
eree does not always see). 

A pack of five, say, would 
make rugby union much more 
transparent and enjoyable for 
participants and spectators 

alilcp_ 

Yours faithfully. 

T. S. McROBERTS. 

Arragon House, 

3 Church Street, 

Twickenham, 

Middlesex. 


Athletic pleasure Beyond reach 


From Mis Christine Brinkley 

Sir, What a pleasure it was to 
find at the recem athletics 
match between. Britain and 
the United Stales in Bir¬ 
mingham that neither the 
participants nor the spectators 
indulged in the histrionic be¬ 
haviour shown by many in¬ 
volved in tennis, cricket, 
football, motor raring and 
other sports. 

Yours faithfiilly. 

CHRISTINE BRINKLEY, 

35 St George’s Road. 
Harrogate, 

North Yorkshire. 


From DrK. E. Weole 
Sir. I do not agree with Mr 
Oakley (February 11) that in 
die tally of first-class centuries, 
double centuries should count 
as two. triples as three, and so 
on. a consequence would be 
that Sir Jack Hobbs (with 15 
doubles and one triple) moves 
up to a total of 214, while 
Walter Hammond (36 and 
four) reaches 211. The “unat¬ 
tainable Everest” of 200 cen¬ 
turies should remain for the 
next millennium. 

Yours faithfully, 
K.E.WEALE. 

2 Elmwood Road. W4. 
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England team manager leaves door open for Gower’s return against Australia 

Fletcher to 
stand by 
captain for 
Ashes series 






GRAHAM MOMS 



Despite the humiliation in India; 
the England manager is adamant 
the captain will not be a scapegoat 
Peter Ball reports from Bombay 


KEITH Fletcher came to the 
defence of Graham Gooch, his 
increasingly beleaguered cap¬ 
tain, as England left Bombay 
yesterday for Bangalore to 
prepare for tomorrow’s third 
one-day international. Fletch¬ 
er reiterated his conviction 
that Gooch would captain 
England against Australia in 
the summer. 

Although Gooch had sug¬ 
gested that he was considering 
his position after England's 
3-0 defeat by India in the Test 
series. Fletcher dismissed any 
idea of him being replaced. 

"I dont even think it's a 
topic for discussion.” Fletcher 
said. “He is the man in charge 
and he will be next summer as 
far as I'm concerned, and he 
will be happy with that” 
Fletcher’s conviction is such 
that he even refused to rule out 
Gooch as captain in the West 
Indies next winter. Gooch said 
before tbe second Test in 
Calcutta that this was his last 
tour. “He said these things 
about not touring before and 
then he has gone on the tour.” 
Fletcher said, suggesting that 
if the manager has his way, 
Gooch wall again change his 
mind. 

There are those who think 
that Gooch’s biggest mistake 
was allowing Fletcher to per¬ 
suade him to come on this tour 
against his earlier indinar 
tions. For a man who does not 
like touring anyway, a tour to 
India in his fortieth year has 
proved a tour too far. 

Fletcher, however, rejected 
the charge, saying that al¬ 
though he had wanted Gooch 
to come, he had not exerted 
undue pressure. It is true, as 
the manager said, that die 
blame for England’s worst 
defeat in India spreads for 
beyond the captain. 

For a team which likes to 
pride itself on its professional¬ 
ism, the amateurism at the top 
is staggering To suggest that 
a team touring India should 
be accompanied by a doctor 
and its own chefe as tbe 
England football team does 
after losing Gordon Banks to 
Montezuma’s revenge in 
1970. is to be greeted with 
slacked-jawed incomprehen¬ 
sion by die powers that be. 

But although illness, some 
of it self-inflicted, did not help 
the team's cause, nor, on 
occasion, did the strategy, 
tactics, or team selection. 

Enough has been written 
and said about Gower, but 
every innings played by 
Blakey made the decision to 
select him look more question¬ 
able. But Blake’s selection 
came out of the ambiguous 
position of Alec Stewart, which 
reflected muddled thinking, 
even after leaving aside the 
debatable principle of select¬ 
ing your wicketkeeper on his 
batting ability. 

“We want Alec to open,” 
Fletcher said- There is no 
doubt that Stewart wants to 
open. In the second Test. 


when he had to captain as 
well, be surrendered the gloves 
to Blakey, deciding quite rea¬ 
sonably that doing all three 
jobs was impracticable. 

But that should have been 
discussed before the tour, and 
one or other job taken away 
from him. As it was, Atherton, 

whose record as Gooch's open¬ 
ing partner is outstanding, 
was sacrificed. By the third 
Test, even though Stewart was 
not captain, he did not keep 
wicket To treat him as an all- 
rounder no longer seems 
valid- 

But tactics and strategy 
aside. England were out¬ 
classed in every department 
as Fletcher had - the grace to 
admit Only two players, Hick 
and Lewis, came out of the 
series with their reputations 
significantly enhanced, al¬ 
though Fairbrother took a step 
forward and Jarvis did not let 
himself down. 

The greatest plus has been 
the arrival of Hick as a Test 
cricketer of substance. He will 
still have to show that he can 
cope with high pace in the 
next year, but his growing 
confidence as the series went 
on has been visible. His com¬ 
mand of the later stages of 
England's first innings at 
Bombay as he scored heavily 
while shielding Tufnett. and 
his dismissal of the Indian 
spinners was hugely 
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“I think Hick could be a 
high-quality cricketer,” Fletch¬ 
er said. ”1 think he could be 
one to hold the batting togeth¬ 
er for the next ten years.” 

Lewis's performances were 
not for behind. His talent has 
never been in doubt but on 
this tour he has visibly ma¬ 
tured and is beginning to look 
a considerable cricketer. He 
looked by for the most pene¬ 
trative bowler, particularly in 
the third Test, when his fig¬ 
ures did him little justice, and 
his batting has come on in 
leaps and bounds, as his 
record of scoring tbe only 
other century along wife Hick 
reveals. 

Fairbrother, too, can be 
quietly satisfied. Apart from 
Hide, he played possibly the 
best English Test innings with 
his 83 in Madras, giving 
himself a platform from which 
to build a career as something 
more than a one-day interna¬ 
tional player. 

Catting and Smith both 
made a couple of fifties, and 
Stewart at times looked set for 
a big score, but their final 
returns were poor, and Gooch 
had a dismal time. 

“It might not be exactly the 
same players who line up 
against Australia," Fletcher 
said. “As we said at the time of 
this tour’s selection. David 
Gower’s Test career is not 
necessarily finished. And Al¬ 
lan Lamb is another pretty 
useful batsman. 

“We have got to get back 
borne and then think about 
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what is the best side to regain 
fee Ashes." Fletcher also men¬ 
tioned the promise of Graham 
Thorpe and Mark LathweU, 
who are with fee A team in 
Australia, and Mark Rampra- 
kash, of Middlesex. 

Of tile bowlers, Jarvis had 
some good moments, but 
DeFreitas and Malcolm were 
way below form. Apart from 
Lewis, the pace bowling 
lacked bite, but the biggest 
disappointment were the spin¬ 
ners. who were expected to be 
fee match winners before fee 
tour began. The most perti¬ 
nent comment on the bowling 
was that Hide finished top of 
the bowling averages as well 
as fee batting. 
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Gooch’s revolution has finally run its course 


G raham Gooch wanted to 
be the Margaret 
Thatcher of English cricket 
He warned to be a leader 
with vision: revolutionary, a 
new moral force. He wanted 
to leave his mark: a new 
tradition of remorseless ex¬ 
cellence. Thatcherism fell on 
hard times: Goochism has 
followed. 

Before Gooch was made 
captain, he had become ap¬ 
palled at the sloppiness of 

the England team. Its ama¬ 
teurishness. The shoddiness 
of preparation. The physical 
and mental laziness, the no¬ 
tion that all us members of 
the in-group were so talented 
that all we needed to do was 
to turn up. 

When Gooch took over, he 
broke the “inner ring”. He 
substituted the Gooch work 
ethic for the Bothamesque 
tradition of swaggering com¬ 
placency. Plenty of sweat 
Three thousand laps of the 
field and ten minion press- 
ups. No easy games, take 
each match as it comes, and 
always give 110 per cent 
That is Goochism, and the 
times were ripe for iL It 
worked- 

And naturally Gooch was 



Simon Barnes says the limitations 
of using the professional football 
approach to selecting the England 
cricket team have been exposed 


hailed for his efforts: hero 
through a series wife West 
Indies, scored a triplocentu- 
ry against India, did just 
about everything right But 
now England cricket is back 
where he found ic at the 
bottom of a trough of defeat¬ 
ism. Pakistan won in Eng¬ 
land: now India have beaten 
England by huge margins in 
three successive Tests. 

The other major blot on the 
Gooch record is the tour of 
Australia in 1990-1; another 
3*0 defeat, and a series of 
humiliations that bordered 
on the comic. Gooch was 
asked to compare tbe two 
tours. “In Australia, our atti¬ 
tude was not up to standard 
Here we have stuck at it I’m 
not as disappointed as I was 
in Australia. I don't think we 
did ourselves justice there.” 
The logic doesn’t quite work. 
Better attitude, worse defeat 

But Gooch has always had 


his critics. Frightfully foot¬ 
ball. people thought and 
Gooch’s alliance with the 
then manager, Micky Stew¬ 
art, did not delight everyone. 
Stewart was even more foot¬ 
ball. But victory is a potent 
answer. 

Now the cover of victory 
has been stolen away, and 
Goochism stands exposed. It 
is as limited as any other 
doctrinaire system. The point 
of Goodtism is that limited 
hardworking players with 
great heart and great com¬ 
petitiveness will win more 
games than more gifted and 
less sweaty individuals. 

R e-enter David Gower 
cause calibre and mar¬ 
tyr at the altar of Goochism. 
“I’m quite happy about fee 
selection for this tour,” 
Gooch said in the post-defeat 
press conference. Keith 
Fletcher, the England man¬ 


ager. added: “I can't fault 
anyone in the side. Everyone 
put in 100 per cent effort" 
That is why Gooch is happier 
about the Indian disaster 
than he was about the Aus¬ 
tralian debadc- 

Of course, a ridiculous fuss 
has been made about this 
Gower business. It has been 
dahned as a moral taitie- 
ground: individual excellence 
against sweaty uniformity. 
But at least half of the matter 
is just another aspect of 
England’s endless class war. 

It was an attempt to regis¬ 
ter a protest against all those 
rough footballing types, and 
to reclaim the game for the 
upper-middle classes. It is 
unlikely that Gower would 
have transformed the tour 
single-tended. The more rel¬ 
evant part of all this is that 
his omission, and that of tbe 
wicketkeeper. Jade Russell, 
reveals the limitations of 
Goochism. 

Cricket, more than any 
other game, takes on aD sorts 
and conditions of men. Chris 
Lewis, of England, is seen as 
a wonderful athlete; 
Chandrasekhar, of India, 
whose right arm was with¬ 
ered from polio, was an 


incomparably greater player. 
The game is traditionally 
tdayed by aristocrats and 
blacksmiths, middle-class 
commuters and the Tewin 
viOage bobby. 

T he historian G. M. Tre¬ 
velyan famously said that 
the French revolution would 
never have happened if the 
French aristocrats had been 
like the English, and played 
cricket with the peasants. A 
cricket team — any cricket 
team — indudes people of 
different temperament, 
shape, size, agility, strength 
and background. But 
Goochism went against this 
age-old pattern. The result is 
that the team contains too 
many players of the same 

type- 

As Gooch prepares to leave 
for home when the learn goes 
cm to Sri Lanka, he will leave 
Alec Stewart in charge. And 
now for something complete¬ 
ly the same. Stewart is like 
Goocb. only loud. 

In short. Gooch smashed 
tbe inner ring of English 
cricket only to establish one 
of his own. His kind of 
players. The baseball hats, 
the huddle, fee practice ses¬ 


sions with baseball mitts, fee 
Dame Edna sunglasses. 

I am not anti-Goode for 
from it. A magnificent and 
courageous cricketer. To his 
credit, he has persisted — off 1 
and on — with fee awkward 
and irritatingly talented Phil 
TUfhdL But the foifore in 
India leaves fee limitations 
of Goochism exposed. 

Cricket encompasses an 
extraordinarily wide range of 
possible tasks and an ex¬ 
traordinarily wide range of 
people excel at it This is at 
the heart of cricket and fee 
foOure to come to terms with 
h has been the error of 
Goodtism. 

What do they know of 
cricket who only cricket 
know? This most famous of 
lines from CUR. Janies 
acquire a further level of 
meaning if we make it the 
epitaph for this tour, perhaps 
for all of Goochism. By 
Emiting itself to a world of 
sweating and blinkered pro¬ 
fessionals, the England crick¬ 
et team is less than it might 
have been. This tour has 
shown that 110 per cent is 
not enoueh- 


Lord RccfrMogg, page 20 


Lewis defends title 
despite pay dispute 

^BQ°hL^i{W f <S^oa b !aM °y«te«iay hewSd 
Tonv'nicker. hi May despite a dispute 
ta his puise ordered bytheWBCit 
SduSfe should take 75 per cent of the £9 reilBonjlus 
nurse instead of the 80 per cent hid down m ih rules for a 
Skradefendtog in the dmUcnger-s connhy. It would 
mean a £420,000 pay cut for Lewis. 

Don Kina Tuckef s promoter, pressed for fee puree 
chance, aiming that there were special circumstances 
Esanse Lewis fed not win fee title in fee ring. Lewis was 
flwanted the WBC title when fee American, Riddick Bowe, 
was stripped of the crown for not honouring a contract to 
meet Lewis. Frank Maloney. Lewis's manager, wffl be 
toting the mow through lawyers m fee States and fee 
British Banns Board of Control wffl be making representa- 
tfonsto fee WBC Bowe, who holds theWBA and IBFititles, 
is likely to have a rematch next June with Evander 
HofyfeJd, whom he outpointed for fee titles in Las Vegas 
last November. 

Scots opt for continuity 

RUGBY UNION: Scotland wffl field fee team that defeated 
Wales 20-0 at Murrayfidd for the Calcutta Cup man* 
against England at Twickenham on Saturday week. Also at 
stake is the triple crown and, for a number of players, the 
final chance to press for places in fee Britife Isles tour party 
to New Zealand this summer. 

Among strong candidates for fee tour team are Gary 
Armstrong and Craig Chafeners, together for the 26th time, £ 
and Gavin and Scott Hastings. Gavin Hastings is a likdy / 
captain of the tour side. | 

(Wateonians. captain); A G Sterner (Hawick), S 
tose). DA Startc (Bonx^nnuiO; C M Ortmam i 


SCOTLAND: A G Keelings (Wal3oniarjE. captain); A Q Stanaer (HMicfc], S 
SvasontarS. AG SWrt (MeWse). D A Stark (BotougfirnuiOjCM Oatnera | 
JsASSESg yS^wwtl; P H WHqM K £»» A P 

Bumai (London Scotfcti). D J Tumbta (Hawick), A! Read (BaBi), D F Cnvrki (liraton 
Wxi Scottish fGW Weir (Mefross) Reotaoemenls: K M 

School FPJ.C 

(Melrose). O R Isaac (Gaia). I Corcoran dafiwj. 

lift for Thome 

SNOOKER: Willie Thorne, who was declared bankrupt last 
summer, became the first player to secure a place in fee last 
16 of fee £250,000 Wickes British Open by beating Anthony 
Hamilton 5-1 at the Assembly Rooms, Derby yesterday (Phil 
Yates writes). Thome, nineteenth in fee provisional would 
rankings, said: “I am struggling with my game in practice 
but I’m fighting hard. This time last year. I might have 
thrown in the travel in a similar match but now I’m getting 
stuck in.” Alan McManus, who, with John Parrott has 
earned more ranking points than anybody else this season, 
eased into the last 32 wife a 5-2 victory over Jason Prince 
and David Roe. of Derby, beat Mark Williams 5-1. 

Second medal for Snell 

SKIING: Julia Snell won another medal in fee last event 
before the freestyle world championships in Austria next 
month. The Southampton skier yesterday took bronze to add 
to fee silver she had won at the World Cup event in la 
Plague, France. Tbe competition was extended to make up 
for weather problems earlier in the season. Ellen Breen, of 
the United States, was again unbeatable, and she will stay 
that way at the top of the ranking s wife six gold medals to 
her credit and three World Cup events remaining. Rone 
Kristiansen, of Norway, who has set standards for freestlye 
skiing in a routine combining power wife just the right 
amount of grace, also secured the overall title. 

’ T v _ - . • .rn 

Cannons stumble 

SQUASH: Cannons Chib, without Chris Dittmar, their 
No. 1 string who was playing in the final of the Leekes 
Classic in Cardiff, dropped a point feat may have ended 
their chance of taking the Pimm’s Premier League 
championship when Dei Harris lost at second string a^drvst 
bottom-placed W F Village Manchester (Colin McQuillan 
writes). Harris, 23, has recoiling injuries and increasing 
difficulty finding motivation. He was demoted to follow the 
emerging Tony Hands, a fellow Essex player, and lost 9-5,8- 
10. 9-3, 1-9,9-2 to Paul Lord, fee England No. IS. Lambs 
Chib and Leekes Wizards, both comprehensive winners this 
week, are favourites for the title. 

Border on brink 

CRICKET: Allan Border, 
right goes into die first Test 
notch against New Zealand 
in Christchurch today need¬ 
ing 50 runs to overtake 
Sunil Gavaskar’s 10.122 to 
become the highest scorer in 
Tests. With an average of 
52.09 over 138 Tests, the 
Australian captain should 
pass the mark in what is 
likely to be a tight contest 
with the Australians smart¬ 
ing from a 2-1 defeat at fee 
hands of West Indies. 

Sheffield by laser light 

^ Worid Challenge short-course special at 
Sheffield on Easier Monday. April 12. wffl pitch the best of 
Bnram against the rest of the world in ten races. The laser- 
bght show mU. at £100,000, be the best funded swimming 
s P onsc L red Optrex fee City of 
FrKrtanrf thp An ?? , '? jr Swimming Association of 
England. The event will be linked with the Edinburgh 

ApnJS t0 i0 * which has boasted thebKt 
*™ immers in Britain for the past three 
w H. pay out E‘0,000 in prize-money to 

New Parc des Princes 
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fhn Tr -iZi- ran. ues rnnces pitch. Experts 

lhat Iooks after the turf atwei 
sgdium are diggmg up 7.500 square metres of the Pai 
P£«es. The pitch broke up 
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Jockey Club calls in police 
over Her Honour dope case 


By Richarjd Evans 

RACING CORRESPONDENT 

DETECTIVES from Devon 
and Cornwall police win meet 
the Jockey Club’s security de¬ 
partment tomorrow to discuss 
the doping scare involving 
Her Honour. 

A The Jockey Club has been 
in touch with the force and 
further discussions win be 
taking place." Det Supt Mich¬ 
ael Walsh said yesterday. 
"There may be an investiga¬ 
tion when we are in full 
possession of the facts." 

Her Honour tested positive 
to a prohibited substance fol¬ 
lowing the Walton Novices’ 
Hurdle at Kempton on Janu¬ 
ary 22. Martin Pipe’s filly 
started 6-4 favourite but was 
beaten by 40 lengths. 

The Jockey Club has refused 
to name the substance al¬ 
though it is thought to be a 
fasr-aedng tranquiliser. 

In contrast to previous ra^pc 
ftwhere there have been suspi¬ 
cions of horses being “got at." 


the Jockey Club has informed 
the police straight away. 

Normally, the Jockey Club 
security tram carry out their 
own enquiries before contact¬ 
ing the local police force. This 
has led to criticism that the 
frail has gone cold by the rime 
detectives become involved. 

“The Jockey Club's policy 
has changed and they now 
involve the police from an 
early stage so that, if and when 
an offence should come to 
light tinder the Finance Act. 
the police are aware of the 
story from the beginning," a 
Devon and Cornwall constab¬ 
ulary spokeswoman added. 

The Jockey Chib has not 
covered itself in glory in the 
handling of the Her Honour 
case. After dismissing ru¬ 
mours of doping, it completed 
a U-turn and disclosed rite 
positive test 

David Pipe, the dub’s direc¬ 
tor of public affairs, said 
yesterday: "I did not reveal 
everything I knew because of 
what 1 considered to be the 


best interests of racing." 

On a happier note. David 
Nicholson became the second 
National Hum trainer— after 
Martin Pipe — to pass 
£500,000 in win and place 
prize-money for the season 
when Barton Bank made a 
successful return to chasing at 
Warwick yesterday. 




Nap: Jtucayan Treasure 
(3.50 Lingfield) 
Neat best VDdng Flagship 
(4.00 Wincanton) 


With only two opponents, 
one of whom was pulled up 
half way round, the Whitlenge 
Novices’ Chase provided the 
winner with a gentle school 
round before going for the 
Sun Alliance Chase. The sev- 
en-year-old still appears to 
jump rather low on occasions. 

Barton Bank provided the 
opening leg of a short-priced 


treble for Richard Dunwoody 
which put him 21 winners 
dear of Peter Scudamore. 
Hills make him outright far 
vourite for the jockeys’ champ¬ 
ionship for the first time in a 
month, offering 13-8 on 
Dunwoody, 6-5 Scudamore. 

Ron Hodges provided the 
leading jockey with his two 
other winners in Sznartie Ex¬ 
press and Jurz. who sadly 
finished lame. 

Flakey Dove justified 
favouritism in impressive style 
in the Regency Hurdle but 
bookmakers pushed him out 
in the Champion Hurdle bet¬ 
ting. Richard Price plans to 
give his game mare one more 
run before Cheltenham. 

Trainglot continued the fine 
form of Jimmy Fitzgerald with 
a comfortable victory in the 
Coventry City Novices’ Trial 
Hurdle, a race which has often 
provided a subsequent festival 
winner. The ill-fated Thefford 
Forest went on last year to win 
the Sun Alliance Hurdle, now 
the objective for Trainglot 


WINCANTON 




THUNDERER 

2.00 Woodurather. 3.30 Cool Ground. 

2-30 DIANES DESTINY (nap)- 4.00 VfWng RagsNp. 

3.00 Muse. 4.30 Night Clubbing. 

The Times Private Handlcapper*s top rating: 2.00 WOODURATHER. 


GOING: GOOD 


SIS 


2.00 


K J PIKE & SONS CUUMMG HUIfflLE (£2.658:2m) (18 turners) 

1 UtP MLD AND LOOSE 34 (R fUJwts) D Bacrti 5-11-12_AtodarS) 75 

2 45U23R- CERTAfflSTYLE295 (ftFAS) (Tie Bogey PatatfiM JQU 10-11-10_ Ttantam - 

3 01332-3 MXXXJRATHBt 20 (CftflF.G) (R Babe,) M Pfca 7-T1-T0_ p Scutem ffl 

4 53031-0 ABU MJ5LAS 7 (CD/) (6 EArarts) G EsMntt 9-11-5_KtHmoody flfi 

5 135240 CARBBEAH PTOMCE 29 ftJUfS) (1 ttgtta M McCall 5-11-5_ GlfcCcal 9* 

B 2-fflOII C0LWAY PRMCE B (D&S) {A nog) A Jans 5-11-5_6 Upton 68 

1 UP02WI NPBMLRJGHT140(COT) (MBSSOotfllB-tamM) J KtagMl-3_ JKswStfi 83 

B 00 MARMOTS BSW 52 (GSUttnQGSIdMM 1-2__ IfrSSfcttti - 

9 P-PQ5 SHUT LEVS. 55 (i ftyic) J ftjw 5-11-2 


ID R0Q56-0 WfltW UABWBJ 9 (p Kmfl W G Tubw 6-11-0 _ 

11 D340RP SANOflO 27 (BJ.6) (Us M Rom) fl Briar 4-11-0 - 

12 1/P0QQ WE5TOW UVHJE 7 (Dfl (P PernD) J PBKB 8-11-0. 


- IfrRPfcmP) 56 

— UssATanvr 71 

_WNetaad 78 

-DL*q><5) - 

WCGaqfcdp) - 

JIM* 80 


13 404AM6- ONE raRVBE 422 tp.6|0CaSeMe)R Pike 6-10-13 

14 55-0550 FOREST FAWK13 (D.S^) (P CTurt) E W«*fcf 8-10-11 _ 

15 3MTO HGHTDVM FONTANA 31 (0£) (R Hodges) R Hedcm 12-10-9_ T1lHiaa|7) - 

16 55 PHEPAWT35(BF)fl.S«K*IJAtoHrS4-10-7_JOriwoe- 

17 5U3224 A1NAR 15 tl Buffln) R Batar 4-156_ l_ AMMO 90 

18 FOB ALfltT TOE BOYS 23 pHBUesJRHoflBBS 4-104_WMl 70 

BETTMG: 10-11 Wnoduotfip. H «w(taai, 13-2 Cotea» ftra, 7-1 Ajar. ^-1 CadPbeac Pthcs. WW to! 
Loose. 12-1 tapered Hfl. 20-1 Cvtaii Sjfe 33-1 OtoenL 

1992 VA LITE MM D IMUms fJM ta) 8 Hottr 21 on 


FORM FOCUS 


MU) AND LOOSE IflTlioiSlBSainLjMrta 
Ik vade I Lmls Noma’ HuKSeMCheftBtain 
on Mnihimate s&n ( 2 m H soQ. W00DU- 
RATHER 6/ 3rd of 12 a Persian Housa h a 
Itandkao tvtie a UntftekS l2n ilOyd, soft). ABU 

MUSiAB tM Td E One II ra5-n*nar I- 

hunfle a Ungbaid {AW, 2m, staftnQ. 


FAWi 20 n o(12 to Bnf n Hue ta l cUmtao 
hada 4 Btopor ( 2 m It sc®, p® MNt inn 
58i d 15 toiudor Da Santefa a nftu tatfo a 
lantan on panAnak start (an U an). ATHAH 
head aid of 9 to 1*4 ot We ftw in a sWntag 
hodto NIMncaaoa an«nj3i(iato sari (2m. ^ 
SekcflOK WOODURAnGt 


2-30 STEWARTTOflY NBAORIALTROPHY HAWHCAP CHASE 

(Amateurs: £3,600:2m 51) (10 runners) 


1 114-GU6 OUR NOBBY 47 pj.tS) (ft Baatol) D BnoT 11-11-10- 


31WP54 WESIBWltoBO22 jCD.RSJ (Ute Jl*fl)P tort*9-11-4.. 

3 1/23-DPP BOLD HAVBl 96 (B) (rtffl-n*8 Mns) A Tianal 9-11-0- 

4 P-PF545 BRONZE RNA1.42 (CDJ.aS) (Mo J Unssen) J GBmi 1M0-11™ 

5 322124 PCTHYIO (HFAS) (8 0*oj R Free 11-10-2- 

6 825232 OWffSDESTHY21 (P/.fiSlfflrDChesaoitJ9-10-1- 

7 /SU/PUO KAUSEL101 (F.G)(MssJ5odaQMsJSOUlMllO-104L 


— J tartan (3) 97 

- TJBriafl) ffi 

- JftoeafT} 92 

. TUctatorP) - 

— 6Lmto(7) 98 
MnBTwrtrpl 83 

NBW%(7) - 


3156-8P CAH»(BEU£ 17 (FA (BEdoetoylMMagtri^lB 11-150— C Bmaft-YNh P) 77 
9 B-2514S UNDaOFFBHO(6,WJ5S}(ttS8SDowAH , te»B0JKtaBlMMCKaBCUk(7)-«2 

10 513W55 TOE FRUI97 (F.6) (R Ledger] R LadB* 14-104)-Ita N LadBV (7) - 

Long imfcat JUmsW M. Cmln. Beta 94. taftr £*b 9-4, Ite ftul W1. 

BFrnWG; 2-1 Gold Ham 4-1 Dtom Desay. 22 Weston 5-1 awNottv. PNy. 12-1 ftasalM 
(4-1 (Mar 0Do 33-1 oitias. 

1992: BHAIMAGARY11-11-2 Us P Cotta (1«WB> R RodOU5aB 


FORM FOCUS 


OUR WCBBY Anno GVa t4 7 to Beech Read in a 
handcJO ctesf* Wanriti (2m 4(jUVt good, to 
MftjTwESIHTO LE60TO 111*14th ol 8 InAentMi 
Piper in a taticap dan al Imasto (2m 4( 
1 lOrt. soft. pnHY 3W 2nd d 4 to Or RocW in a 
Jotters' wndfcap ctese * UBwoto 


DHNES DESTINY 1MI 2nd U 14 

_Jtoanan«toaB’lBniSc»dBsoaEi9n- 

(uUi (2m 4L (pod). CAMfil BBi£ pritod op 
Mvd Gold C<r in a 7-rtracr hanfcap daw a 
ftrtwefl (Sn 21 IIOjAoood to uQ. 

S^otorr DWSS BESTEy 


3.00 KMGWEU. WHOLE (Grade II: £11.060:2m) (6 runners) 


T 312-04 GRAN ALBA 19 (BXIJAS1P Rwopsool ft Haroi 7-11-10— 

2 23-1811 MUSE 26 {D&S) AIM® Hone Raetoo UO D Bsraft H1-10_ 

3 PW2D1 BCACT ANALYSE B (SJ (MrsETo»nte)p-8«rj1 NMWni 711-2. 

4 1/2046 PCW8SBK 59 (T3LF.BS) (SlaMi UofigunHO M Sa* 9-11-2.. 

5 Mil 12 VALflNET 19 (03f£S! (F FjnaY) M Pipe6-11-2. 


— StfcCOBt 91 

— PHofcy ffi 

- G Upton 50 

. RDpMKnftr 84 

PScuamora SB 
_ AMapIre 96 


6 3R-1152 SANKDtoA 11 ffLSl (Ur! i Cartfllorl P Rynn (Wl 5-10-11- 

BETTWG: 11-Btta. i 5 - 8 \Min «.61 GaiAlH, 12-1 Wwnfc, 260-1 EaJAralrsS. 

1992 HWYAY 7-11-10 P Srutamw (11-4) TTtonson June 6 rw 

FORM FOCUS 




MUSE Boa Nomafic 251 to l(» 4-nwjn* 

I Wyco Paw Tranantsdon HuUe aOKtetan 
(2m 51 ttOyd, S 08 | EXACT ANALYSS 
Leo 1W m a 7-nmer fBrnScspjMtfe al Newton 
Atttcr (2m It soft)- KBieSS 301 fi ft tK 8 to 
MqNy Mogul in «K awfc 16wwS0«* 


ins anlto Inals Ssrtowi ■ (2m liojrt. good 
to soft]. SANNDLA SMI 2nd ol 9 » a (pan ■ 
Urth? A Uoparftton (2m, ytoftO 
Sefcofext MUSE (rap) 


3.30 JM FORD CHALLENGE CUP CHASE 

(£9.870:3m If 110yd) (4 nnnsrs) 

1 4F4023 COOL CT0UN0 28 (CQJfJSJS) (YKontoe Itar Lai} 6 Mflog 11 - 11-12 Alteke & 

2 2T2W53 BARRSWSWAIWAH14 (BCDAS)MmJPteW 19-1M2_MPtom SB 

3 1420-5 CAWC8GUMN14jCD.&S)(MsJOSunQMnJF%m 13-11-2_BBradey 90 

4 W33R3 SfflF« 17 (8.0X7.05) (0 latael D Bsaatt 10-11-2_HDnfts 85 

SETIOiB: 2-7 Cod tamd, 3-1 tarison S»a*W. 6-1 CmW Ctow. 20-1 GMa. 

1982 KWBS FOUriAM 9-11-2 A Tory (44 to*i K BNqr 6 at 

FORM FOCUS 


COOL GROW© 5*13M of 7 to SMm MDey to a 
carttens ctes ri Dafeaton pm if. sol). *«» 
SAflflISaN SAVANNAH tag (arm) In 5to. 
BAMOSON SAVAMMN l713Mg( 6 (0 CMqttn 
h coadtogni Ma item (2m SL good), 
CAVV4E5 OiMM (2to WNf oft) JOTMl 


FAB 81M * 7 to BoU Cap to a tamfe* dose a 


FurtMfl pw 2L oom> to BAD. Las msim. K tad 
ol 5 to Toby TdMb In a aadtooos daa Dm (2m 
ft Itood to joQ. ■» CAVMES CLOVW (8to taaer 
1Wt XL 

COOL GBOUM) 


4.00 


GEORGtE NEWM1 NOVICES CHASE (£2,976:2m) (9 rimers) 

433-P11 VHNB FLABSMP 7 PIJSl (Roact Fogdk UO D HMN 6-12-0_R tamody ffi 

11-1UF0 ALYWTOBAYE13 pNE^lUBudtariN Mean 7-114_Jtabom 87 

F-1F483 iff JAMBOREE 15 RF.G) (16s 0 Lflcada) J Gftrt 7-11-8 _DMapdy 89 

553421 ROCKET LAUO® 24 (W OSomai) 0 BSw» 7-11-fl_PHofcy 82 


1 
2 

3 

4 _ _ _ 

5 04-2142 TOESUTBi36 pUFAS)(lbim^)ltaBlkvSatanuqwGMTKMr5114 DTagg 90 

6 104023 KBREET13 PfJBJS] pSMB) D Bjwurfi511-2-PSetam 90 

7 2-P2U0R lAQBIAflA 17 (DT.G) dUt HAtoof)GUtal 5)1-2_Alk|M 83 

8 40/0+ (M.YMRELAM)61 (J Rewrote) PMdwfe 7-11-2-Rtanen - 

9 PfP JUST A TORE 14 (G SSdtmd) 6 SDettnd 11-1511_IfrS&tttond- 

BETTWa 54 Vtog ffegftip, 11-2 OaaL 51 MM la*ta. 7-1 Ra Stott. 51 BOy BMpto. la Ctagt 
1511* Mom. 651 odus. 

1992 STORM AiaiT 511-2 S UcNel P51) ATumM 14 tao 

FORM FOCUS 


vns RJ6SWP Deal Antonin 19 toa 3«nr 
mice ctes M Lricader (2m If good to X}. 
BU.Y BATHGATFs best tam «e »4w batag 
SWi Hr 2MI to a 7-ntar oota ctea at Ktorvba 
Qto gatok) soffl. 

Wjfieofe A M «d 4 to AW In a ootma 


dM ar Ascot On, good to bQ. ROCKET 
LAUNCHBi be* ItaUr 12 h a 9-nawr nortea 
cbm * naaptoB (2m, soft. THE SLAT® 121 
2nd of 14 to DtacBa to a nmfcefutfcap i*h 
a( Tantor (2m ft ®e. 

VNNG RABSHP 


4.30 


MERE MAIDEN HURDLE (4-Y-O: £2.372:2m) (19 rums) 


0063 BROUGHTONS TANG018 (S Lnsdmn) M MtaD-Sb 11-0-SMtfdhy M 

P OC1B(BOY9 0*sLBitafeft6JHDnqtBS1l-O——— ltaTHonqM(7) - 
030 O*Wta14(H)(WMmg®!dWta*Tw1l-0- RSeggn 62 


32 FORMAL MVT1A110N 7 (The Ptostfi Ramrtioi 0 ICdtten 11-0. 

- FOffTUE STAR 132F CD MtaQ 0 9<nai0d 11-0._:_ 

P034 Iff TOJBX 24 tfltaa) Jitae 11-0- 

G3 WORTS tUltl® 12 BFJtWPnilDOswti 11-0- 

(MsT Dtari R Man! 


2UD354 MAESTROSO 19P)(UhTOntalRJW*B®Honga* 11-0 
PG Iff Z^ao 14 P)(taMRDM)RBator 11-0 


. RDonwoodj 9Q 
_ J Otana - 
— AQnftn 88 
MM4KJMEA - 
AH«to 88 


WMcMnd a 

P22 MGHTOUBBUIBBtBR (Staff) Em BnitartQR Ntail 11-0— D 

- OUADRBBC183F (W SW3 J OH 11-8-;- T 

0 lOUNROMANY23pMrt>4tt)JGMordtl-O-P(fidi(5) 

DOHAffFffGaafcw)MItocdraw 10-9- JKaam* 

EUUMCE 18Bf {J Aj*j) WG H Taw 159-BUpBOP 


PO MB1YVWM5(MPSMB1J»«St5a_ 


MOON SPIN 122F (Iks W Hsm) W Hem 1M. 


BP3 SIPBI SAiSIA 15 (Sawn PtaStaJ R fta« 159_ 

P VANUATU 34 (IteJS^TTIwzaaninesIM- 

4 ZAMRAH16(NTta»-MB)NTta»4Mn 159. 


-BObnip) 

- RFNnN (5) - 

- JRM 85 

_:_CLtonftm - 

_ PSa ta nom - 

BETTMG: 5-2 MgN Cltaog, 7-2 Fomal MHon. 51 Iftwi Spie. 51 Sigw Servo. 12-1 QuarMsoe. Doff 
151 ftmm Sar, tameg.151 Ertn.251 tea Red Net* 351 itas. 

1992: VALITAUTHE 51V0 P Sotam (1M) M Ptoa 11 an 

FORM FOCUS 


BROUGHTONS TANGO 3 3rd 0(9 to Stands to a 

mica WflB a Saami bst lam out 0n. good to 
toft FORMAL NOTATION 81 M id 12 to Her 
Horn* to a amice tomfls to tutor gm 11 


CUJB 8 M 610 2nd cl 5 to Deesl Foma to 
a mice tadto to Wtastone (an II, good to soft 


2141 M ol 11 to tartan CM to » 
. N Kempeon ( 2 m. soft "» 
rs TANGO M » 5DL SUPS! 
Ml M el U h UnoQ's MO to a 
matoan (anta at Ludfw (an, gtod). wtt MCTY 
VBN oier 2ffi 7 *l 
SN adtoR MGHT CLUB8MG 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAINERS 

Ms JPtimen 
UPIPB 

N TwatorvtaW 
DBsnrlf) 

0 Stawod 
D MdMsos 


IMb 

24 

31 

4 

22 

9 

13 


Ass 

64 
M2 
16 
95 
44 

65 


% JOCKEYS 

37.5 MPtma 
27 J P Scudamore 

ft Dtfwoody 
J 


25.0 

212 

au 

127 


5W 


fete; 

34 

74 

141 

65 

27 

64 


% 

41 2 
37J 
2U 
IBS 
18 J 
155 


□ The Jockey Club is to re¬ 
examine its rules governing 
void races. The Waterloo Hur¬ 
dle at Haydock in December, 
won by Mighty Mogul, had to 
be restarted when all four 
runners missed out an obsta 


de that had mistakenly been 
dolled off. Though no rules 
were broken, the stewards are 
“seriously concerned with the 
implications" and wQl consid¬ 
er whether such races should 
be declared void. 



* 


Warwick 

Going: flood 

2J» (3m 3 cti) 1. RANDOM PLACE (Mr I 
Prjoocft, 100 - 1 ). 2. Jusi Pd*™«wffljlf D 
Duggan. 7-2): 3. Ocean pjP|RH 
GtoStT 6-1). ALSO RAN. 13-flJtov Royal Day 

fflUHWltV'iSgS 

Lean On Me IS*). 100 AtamnvtM. 
vWfcie-Watt*) (urt. n ran NR. 

Sik tol. 15». 3V»1. tfal. 71 MreH£p“Ck« 
Bndgwater. Tote: £53-40. C13SD. CTSO. 
£2.00. OF: £20350. CSF. £368.41. 

Z30 Cm 41110yd hdle) 1. FLAKEY DCWE 
© Tsflfl.M lav. Thunderer's rapl^Lffl 
And Load (D Murphy. 6-4): 3. Boftn Wtoteni 
fl. Wyor. 11-4). ALSO RAW 10 
Istem (4th). 4 ran NR. Kete.5L6l.5LR 
Price at Lnomnster. Tore. £2.00 OF: £1 70. 
CSF: E4.1D 


life: Slpeftr *n£». CfeLO 

' GuWng. Tote CI^D. 


3S0 ( 2 m 4T1 10 yd hdte) 1. TRAffGUJr P« 
CWyw. 2-7 law: Z 

*oodv. 9-1). 3, war Island IT Granlham,»- 
1). ALSO RAN: 7 Mad Thyme ^4 ran 


fore, naocciax Bb SSa csf-. 

£353 

4JD0 C2m 4t 110yd chi 1. SMAPT1E EX 
PRESS (R Durworelv. 54 IMI^S™J 
Jay (M Dwyer, 7-1). 3. Owjfle J 

Ostxme. 11-4). ALSO RAM '5 R/s L refr 
(4ttii. 1J-2 Rial Reay 66 Frarep«4i 




M 3 “ C 1 


iQ'0*-. 

i* ** 



FULL KESUITC SE “ V I C »! 

0801 ^ 1 68 -1 P g | 

ALL COMtoSNJA" 11 * I 

Q8»1 

0891-168+ 

WBICMTOH 
CIXIERKK 
I0KRBAK 
IVKSABT 
GKmms 


I ^*5^j.?gSiSgj5 



House (6th). 6 ran. NR: Pteetc 
7l.3r.30L3 , «L«*stRLtod(l»ai 
Tote: E250: £1.40. E2.80T5F: USD. CSF. 

cu.m 

530 pm Me) 1. junz JR Durwjwfc 
Brans tor. Prtwte Handfcapperttop 

rateifl): a_Strta l« 

-- -^ee Justice jK awn, 

1-4 Qystat Be» (WU 
_____ fl) 5 ran ft 20L 51 R 
ad Somenon Tote: ClSO: CT 40. 
EISC. DF: £2.70. CSF: £426 

SMOd. 10 Aedarai (8th). 12 Lucky Blue 

PSa'S'SfTKiif : S“S 

Tricast £1^23.65. 

PtacepoC £32ja 

Doncaster 

Going: Btm (flood to firm in places). 

2.15 (2m <t txfe) t. JAWAlto IPMan. S-1): 
•> wuM Ontm (C Qrart. 10-11 tor); 3, li 
A Ftebort. 100 - 1 ) ALSO 
Snimh^ Ptataau (BchjjoLDcterf 

Fa* (pul.JAXterTyJte^e. S 
ifflti). 40 Tom Tmtey 1 «t). SO fttaw D 
GO SopWnL 10 ran ft KJ4S 

ss-.i 2 i e5fg&»f5s 

E2.30. DF. £R20. CfiF: £5S3. 

«»m.s ’’-" CpJ - if 

2 M. 30L 2 KI- P Cheesbrough 

Auc*l«xl. Tote: EL80. DF. £150. CSF. 
£330. 

IM’s.lSU’nSw^S? 

swa'sss'JEfSS 

Brtstti (Pd). 12 i m. 71 W. ft®- 
f^??Aa£a2ttOF& CKWi 
4^0 < 2 m 110 yd ndte) T - 

Sound m. 7 


10 Stmtfte's Sen fBUJ). SO 
tsn.Ha.IOl.ll.ftZJH.RLeeai 
_ Tate: £330; £2-50, £1 JSD. OP: 
£430. CSF: £7.72. 

4J50 (3m ch) 1, KUSHBALOO (B Storey, 1- 
9 tor). ALSO RAN: 10 Precious Memories 
(left l6JrwnyDT3e8fl).3rnii. CPnrtwet 
Lockerbls Tote: £l2a CSF: C1O0 DF 

(«Vra wfth anyothra). £ 110 . 

530 {an 110yd flal) 1. NATIVE RS-D (W 


Mrraiiys 'Nm. 8 CunraSetans Fad 
14 H#wa Mnntaft 18 Arctic 
Auburn Caste (5th). Fambrtdoe. KeC 
Bucft. Seng De Bolt. 25 Jusi Woody, 

Nova. PyrewctoL is ran NR. Dvn 

Dan. Far View. Marfa Boy. *i. 71 fa. lift 
2*). Jkmy FtegaraJd af Melon. Tote: 
ES40: £130, £320. £200. DF: £31.70. 
CSF: £5050 
Pbcapot £2330. 

Folkestone 

Going: good (good to soft In ptacea) 

1A0 pm II 110yd) 1, R3TOEXPRESS (Mr 

Ask The 

_50 

... ran NK. 

r*. 1ft 1ft toL fi Rowe h) Piteorouph. 
Tote: £3 00; £120. £150, £1Jtt OF. 
£1820. CSF: £2003. 

Z10pm5td« 1.CnYKH>(Prt(te.52):2. 
Raacfr Or Not (D FOUL 151): 3. Prince* 
Court (SMcNbw, 15-6). ALSO HAN: 5-4 tor 
HOMteyedoon (4V4,16 Staging Speer fw). 
50 AahmaB (I). Ctonmacogue (pu) 7 ran. 
W. 2*f. dsL J GWond ffl Findon. Tote : 

£A20; £230. £320. DF: £2320 CSF: 

£50 BO. 

®AO Pm a 110yd Into) 1, ISIEBUCK Wr 
Andrew LMrwfflan. 151): 2. Pherecftfa 
Guest (D BridowBtsr. S3:3. Geltant Eton 
(W MtfalaiSs^ALSO RAN: 54 tor Mr 

fteOfa^.BSremlSihS. 14 Madia tM.33 

Irr^wfetau), March Above (4th). 0 ran. 2L ft 
ft 19. Lady Merries at Utieha fa ton. Tote: 
£21.40: £3.40, «.S0. £120. DF: £2550. 
CSF. ES524. TricaeL £12528. 

3.10 On 2(11. THAMESOCMN TOOTSIE 

ffi Upion, 114): Z Popeawood (Pet* 

Hobbs, 12-1): 3. Pamber Prtonr (G Rowe, 
5-2 tori. ALSO RAN: 9-2 Mas fan ptfi). 5 

Mces Tidy (8h). 13-2 Dtos The Business 

(pu}. 20 Knox’s Comer (pul, 25 Arnter 

Troup («fl. 8 ran. 2W. ft sh fid. 3ft dbt A 

Jones at tastbury. Tote: E42D; 

£1.70, tri m OF- £1720. CSF: E31.7B. 

Trfcasf £8500 

340 (2m 51 cti) ), MOUNT EATON FOX 
(NbJTifceflofch. l002(?;2Sariap(MrC 


7-4 tor) ALSO RAN: 7 _ 
i), 8 Lady’s Day (but, 16 Metesdc 
). 20 GxNereH m, 25 fttnoe Kaear 
(pu). Ftegflte (pu). 9 ran. M, DU, cSsl P 
Henderaon a Sou9wr«on. Tate: E520: 
£2.10. £220. £1.30. OF: £SA0. CSF: 
£12.48. 

4.10 Pm It 110yd hdtej 1. TMMOOL (Mr 
C Bumeo-WaAs, 1M B-tew). Z Jareon 
Dancer (0 Etodgwreer, 138 Jt-toff; 3. St 
Athens Lad (Gutxra, 3-1). ALSO HAN: IS 
2 Lady Btfftno (6te4.26 beta* (4W. 40 
Utoeen (5W. a ran. 3W. ft 4l £ 1ft R 
Howe it PUborough. Tote. £2.40: £120, 
£1.70. OF: e2.CSF: £438.. 
n ac o pob E25J0. 

Southwell 

Goteg: siandtod 

225 (ton rxfle) 1. Oadtockto Ganger (L 
Harvray, Brens tor); Z Paper Op («): 3, 
FSstno Tempo 13-1). 9 ran. NR: Barcham. 
1ft dGL B Morgan. Tote: El 5ft £120. 
£120. £1.m DF: £&70. CSF: £539. 

255 pm hdtej 1. Mrs J n w te yfanl (S 
Wynne. 7-4 toft; 2. Jameskren Boy (6-1); 3 
Scarier Express fi-2). 4 ran. Dtot, ta. C 
SrrttL Tote £320 DF: £520. CSF: £826. 
325 Pm ^ hdle) 1. Blue Dtec (S Wyme. 
11-4); 2, Sold B-1 toft; 3 Stem Wferior 
ffl3-i). 10 ran. ft II. R U oB na h o a d . Tote: 
£220: £120. £2.00. £1.70 OF- £3.70. CSF: 
ES22- 

3J5 (3m hdte) 1. CHuso UA Hant^ B-11:2. 
Carter (6-1): 3 Alas Steer [5-1 K-teft 
Ha raw tr . Caxam & Loctwrre 6-1 Hairs. 10 
ran. 2L HI. R Marvin. Tote: £820: £120. 
K>an, £240. DF: £52.70. CSF: £5123 
Tncast £242-88. 


425 
3Th 

K? £14.4ft £300. £1.10. £130. DF: 
£8 70. CSF; £1305. 

Ptaeapet E2520. 

□ The Suhik Selling Hurdle, 
named after Reg. Hdlins- 
bead’s Southwell specialist, 
went to the same trainer’s Blue 
Disc yesterday. Suiuk, the 
winner of 17 races at the 
track, was denied the opportu¬ 
nity to contest his own race as 
he is recovering from injury. 


Champion 
Hurdle 
favourite 
on trial 

By Richard Evans 

DAVID Elsworth is less than 
three weeks sway from dis¬ 
covering if the ante-post 
voucher he possesses for 
Muse in the Champion Hur¬ 
dle repre s ents one of the 
shrewdest investments of aB 
time — or is as worthless as 
the South Sea Bubble share 
issue. 

Last autumn the White- 
buoy trainer managed to 
obtain 100-1 against his 
horse winning the hurdlers’ 
crown on the first day of rise 
Cheltenham festival The 
flimsy piece of bookmaker's 
paper containing details of 
the wager has not stopped 
appreciating in value since 
Muse beat MorieyStreet the 
1991 Champion Hurdle win¬ 
ner. at Ascot in November. 

Other successes, combined 
with fancied horses falling by 
the wayside; have promoted 
his fancy to favourite for the 
big race in some bookmak¬ 
ers’ lists. 

Taking the 100-1 was 
easy, winning the Champion 
Hurdle is the difficult part” 
Elsworth reflected yesterday. 

At Wincanton today. 
Muse can boost Ellsworth's 
dreams of riches by taking 
the Kingwdl Hurdle, al¬ 
though the Iikdy shape of the 
race will test Muse to the fuIL 
Muse is best when setting 
off in boat but be will face a 
stem challenge for a leading 
role from Valfinet and 
Sanndila. Both like to force 
the pace and. in theory, the 



Gold Cup winner Cool Ground, who faces three rivals at Wincanton today 


trio could end up cutting 
each other’s throats. 

However, with Kribensis 
and Gran Alba having shown 
little form of late and Exact 
Analysis looking out of his 
depth, it is hard to pinpoint a 
runner to take advantage. “I 
will be surprised If Muse 


doesn’t win,” Elsworth 

concluded. 

Toby Balding, who decided 
against running Mortey 
Street, has not allowed the 
drying ground to put him off 
declaring Cool Ground for 
die Jim Ford Challenge Cup, 
which be won in 1991. 


A1 though last year’s Chel¬ 
tenham Gold Cup winner 
has yet to recapture his best 
form, he ran well behind 
Sibtou Abbey at Cheltenham 
last month and should be too 
good for his three rivals, led 
by Garrison Savannah, the 
1991 Gold Cup winner. 


Trietline 
fined 
£1,S00 

CHRIS Trietline. the Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon trainer, was 
fined £1.500 by the Jockey 
Club’s disciplinary committee 
yesterday after one of his 
horses failed adope test 

A urine sample taken from 
The Hidden City after the 
gelding had won the Hughes 
Caterers Selling Hurdle at 
Ludlow on November 19 was 
found to contain the prohibit¬ 
ed substance isoxsuprine. 

After considering state¬ 
ments from Trietline and oth¬ 
er witnesses, the committee 
concluded that the source of 
the substance was the medica¬ 
tion, Navilox, administered to 
the horse between October 28 
and November 15. 

Trietline admitted a breach 
of the Rules of Racing and 
The Hidden Ci^y was disquali¬ 
fied with the race being 
awarded to Alosaili, trained by 
Barry Stevens. 

In a separate enquiry. RAM 
Racecourse, the owners of 
Wolverhampton, were fined 
£500 and Bob Davies, tempo¬ 
rary deric of the course, fined 
£150 for foiling to ensure that 
at least two doctors were on 
duty an hour before the start of 
raring there on November 9. 

In a third enquiry, Jonathan 
Fenwicke-Oennell, derk of 
the course at Kelso, was fined 
£150 for inadequately briefing 
staff who incorrectly dolled off 
a fence at toe October 3 
meeting. 

□ Tote Bookmakers are to 
operate Lingfield Park’s new 
betting shop, which forms part 
of a £250,000 grandstand 
refurbishment Hills have won 
the contract to operate the on- 
course betting shop at Newton 
Abbot and at Exeter. 

Jawani takes 
to new role 

JAWANI. twice a winner over 
extr e m e distances on the Flat 
last year, put up an impressive 
performance on his jumping 
debut when coasting to victory 
in the Tickhfil Novices’ Hur¬ 
dle at Doncaster yesterday. 

Trained by Jon Scargill at 
Newmarket, and owned by his 
wife. Sue. the 9-1 chance took 
over from the paoemaking 
High Plateau rounding the 
home turn and steadily pulled 
dear on the run-in to win by 
eight lengths from Wishing 
Gate. 

"Jawani has schooled beau¬ 
tifully at home and won very 
well today," Mrs Scaigfll said. 
"The ground was perfect for 
him here and Jon thinks he is 
a horse with a future." 



ScargiH: promising debut 
victory with Jawani 








THUNDERER 

1.40 Bridge Player. 2.10 
3.10 Choctaw. 3.40 My 

4.40 Doctor DunkSn. 


2.40 Hie 
4.10 0 


1 brook. 
i Eros. 


GOING: GOOD 


SIS 


1.40 KUDDLEHAN NOVICES HURDLE 

(£1,778:3m If 110yd) (11 ramas) 

VH 

iBBERa 


-401 8SH0PS TIPPLE 23 (G1T Csi 7-11-5_ 

■HP BALLDO HOUSE 17 ftt) UnP 5*8-10-12 

OOUP ftAftESS KM6 B8 E Hataai 7-10-12_ 

4QF4 GHG&PWK21 jJatra7-10-12_ _ 

-036 HEMES HARVEST40 (V) 0 MUm 5-1M2_ 
MO ORTON HOUSE 16 JCtewn 6-10-12 
•244 WIMSHM14 KUngm 5-10-12 


n sem 
-Lite* 


Atetedip) 
J Dnogto 

-BSkmy 

— ASSntai 
D J Kritat (5) 


£63 BRKKE PlAYHt 23 D MoU 6-10-7,_ 

00 GB.TC LANE 13 MB A Mtat 6-10-7_UrCMsMom 

30 KKNJKQANCBiBt (BF) MBUrtotoy 5-IO-7__ Ptocte 

00- KADAU BEE 385 6 fetans 9-10-7-B Hadng (7) 

7-4 ta fafto . 7-2 BUqft Tnft 5-1 Gkgo PU. 6-1 BAfe Pto*r, e-1 
KHhe (tear, 10-1 Btiec Hone, 12-1 nAere. 


2.10 


LEYBWN NOVICES CHASE (£2,185:2m) (5) 

ifffPU BBBAfW 68 (5) GttdwM 10-11-2-N Dreggy 

2 0306 tm SHARP21 Us Staff 7-11-2_A Jona 

3 3425 AUTOCAR 19JtonrAsnM6-11-2_NDwyor 

4 0233 SRNUftA 12(BF.F,G)IksMUnlay6-11-2-PNrtn 

5 0PM N01MI623JliUt5-10-7-KJones 

E*as SrMfca. 7-4 Rate Air. B-1 Keep Step. 12-1 etas 


2.40 WBSLEY NOVICES HURDLE 

(£1,925:2m) (19) 


0 EJffUftUXMSKUm 
405 RU. WARDEN 12 J Hrifis 

GREAT HB6HTSB3ftJJ0Ttea$-1H 
JOHNS TOE BOYG Nctanb 7-11-4. 



1 

2 

3 

4 .. 

5 -086 MURBI0MD6MsMltata5-11-4_IksUKmM 

6 IVW HUES JU13 Iff DStatatad 1M1-4. UrDteMtasl 

7 HM OWT ON 105 J nil 6-11-4___ 

B R> SCAHBA120team5-11-4_ 

9 03H) DOUY PRICES 12 *S»* MM3-N1 

10 K&CKXK 110F U Toaptos MM3_S Sflftl I 

11 P LA0YS/BELOU 88 Ito AHrnBta 

12 POO BARGEE»WBvaey *-1M- 

13 03 BOLDMOOOSJBHtf4-180_DBnv(7) 

14 EV9MG SBSKW3637 JNortao4-100-UtaPRten) 

15 0306 W6HUH)12l«BLSdMVMrt-Pltete 

16 3 MB'S GUEST BG Mm* 4-104-NBatayO) 

17 06U OUR MAN M HAVANA T2 Ur A Saitak 4-10-8 C Darts (3) 

16 f SURE TO YM19 J Can 4-10-8-JJtata 

19 UD SULAAHR0SE48 UnJJanto 4-10-3-U Sterna 

2-1 Hfftraok, 4-1 fQnflta GbA 5-1 Bnta Hslflfts. 8-1 Jotte 0» Boy. 10-1 Ow 
Msi ta Nml 12-1M Ptete. 14-1 ttas. 


MM3- 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAMB1S: K^teomJS MW ton 19nnm>5.37^5.6 Rfeterrts, 


. J J town. 
MHaranoad.6 


IBtan H 

5 tora 29,17A Ms PBster. 5 tan 32.1 
tom 4a ISO*. 

JOCKEYS: A S Strife 3 mobs tarn 9 rite. 333* M Dmr. 27 
tom 106, 2S-5V N Dougtsy. 16 tom 67. 233%. P Mwn. 15 tom 
96.15£»: J CaBaman, 10 tom 73.117%; B Stay. 13 tom 99. 
111V 


3.10 PEIB1VAUX MBH0R1AL TROPHY 

(Handicap chase: £2,709:3m If 110yd) (6) 

1 5P1F BAVARDBAY8(CftaEnktenta9-lM0_BS&ny 

2 -5PP Bl DtFASHON 86 (0)^.6) ftsHBe* 11-11-8 CDwta (3) 

3 -222 CHOCTAW 34 KffiJSi P BeaunM 9-11-1 teas P Robson 

4 1f5B CAROUSELCALYPSQ16(GAMtamonl7-1D-13_PMno 

5 P505 ABSA1XR18(RItaSBraSnmMM2_PMfems(7) 

6 400P DRECT NTTOST 97 (ftF.GJS) Onys 9nMi 10-10-12 

PWagpDBfS) 

2-1 Choate. 5-2 BMd Bqr. 41 Carand Ctim 6-1 Abate. 10-1 Dtad 
toaoL 20-1 R Ha FasNoa 

3.40 (UPON COIflKnOflAL JOCKEYS CLAIMING 
HANDICAP HURDLE (£1,851.2m) (13) 

1 0600 STYUSH GB(T 50 (CftF£) J B*to9 6-12-0_D 

2 A5 SUM UEOE 5JD) B flOMI MI-10-B 

3 2000 OMIART12 R0.FJ 

4 P45G POUB110 0.0 0 _ . 

5 0006 OfUWSBHJMaID) ffSrnlh7-11-1. 

6 /OOP ATOHC HOCTUA 9 R Haltaataail 8-10-13 

7 64PO YUW OTOBIT 20F H OTay 4-10-12_ 

8 65-06 ailHCAL ID pJTJGtowr 6-10-9_ 

9 5605 BLUSmiBfiaU)0(B)UnJJpta4-1ir9_STtetar 


Mhs L Stall 9-11-10— 0 JIMW 

7-11-2-ROnta 

— WOvno 
— S»tew 
-KOwtesp) 
SDMtoms 


10 0040 MffEU) SALLY2AtoPBata 7-10-7 

11 0155 UY HOIANNE15 (D^ J Dccta 6-10-8 

12 t2m AUGUST IBJftR J Fort 12-106 

13 060 BOXWG MATCH 8 J Brattej 6-100. 


. NBerttay 

pr“ 


_PI 

_. MHoungn 


4-1 radar. M Dm RTs Bra ft M Sftta 
101 Pay Bddart. 12-1 Bodag Itafi, Mj Ij 


Got 7-i sm Itefe. B-1 Date. 
Lntanne. 14-1 trim 


4.10 GRETA BRIDGE HANDICAP CHASE 

(£2,631:2m) (9) 


1 0403 CLAUD JETSEITER17 

2 6385 TRESCO0I23 

3 B3UF KMTA SMART 

4 4212 S0NSEMQ23 

5 5U88 SLVB1 HAZE 1! 

8 2013 RNGM0RE211 

7 F10U AWKAS12 

8 1/26- OLD BIOS 

9 0424 GREAT POKEY 1 


Ids S Strife 7-11-10 MDnyv 
WEnMnlf-ua. RfiBiflte 

(D3F/,aS) K Mogan B-11-7_A S Strife 

F.GjMsS taunt MVS. P Wtate (7) 

J «ta MM3-K Jones 

LF.Ga> J PMs 11-10-11-N Smto 

i)GttanMOB-Jfetagtan 

Ito M fencUyMOB-PMn 

Doner B-1 


A Comer B-10-4-AOrtary 

11-4 Seta Mo. 7-2 tata. VIOU Ena. B-1 Hato Jetata. 7 -1 TreSOto. 1M 

Nngmore; Bari ra>K IVIetteo. 


4.40 AYSGAR1H NATIONAL HUHTFUT RACE 

(£1,063:2m) (10) 


41 MORIWRKRARnY 15 J Norton V11-7. 
0 IN6LEBY FLY5194 Ito S FflnL MI-5. 


Wl 


IftPI 


00 USS VAGABQMD 33 Joion* FtOgnald MI-5-f Ltafty (7) 

00 PKFS CARftORRE 29 J Badfcy 6-11-5_ UHutjnh) 

o oociwunaiajisasitatravii-o_ rows® 

KN0W4KMK) U Mannnl 4-11-0__ D8o*Sf (S 

UTTLE FRSWE J Data 4-11-0-OJMoBaD(5) 

WOLFS DEN PSooUnmaVll-Q-Mr D Scat 

00 DCTS LEAP 13 fl Mtatate VIM-JftfccolfTl 

0 SKB.HM LASS 15 J PtoBS V10-9-C Beta (3) 

3-1 tamtam tem». vi MateffteS-l inm-fe-No. M Doom Ouitto, 
B-1 Pto 1 ! Canton, 12-1 Dees Leap. Stebn Lass. 14-1 ones. 


□ City Kid gave Josh Gifford, the Findon 
trainer, his eighth winner in the last seven days 
when landing the EBF Novices’ Chase at Folk¬ 
estone yesterday. Gifford’s former jockey, 
Richard Rcrwe, completed a double with Foto- 
express and Thuhool. taking his total for the 
season to 16. 



I 

lELDPARIC^ 

THUNDERER 

150 Stardust Bm 
Serious Ac&on. 32 
Arctic Guest 

ress. Z20 Rusty Reel. 2-50 

0 Cottrane. 3.50 Le Chic. 4^0 

GOING: STANDARD SIS 

DRAW: 5F-7F, LOW TO MIDDLE NUMBERS BEST 


1.50 GIRONDE CUUMMG STAKES 

(3-Y-O: £232:70 (4 runners) 

1 1228 6BmiMCHt3»lBKEBNAaCSmft8-»DlfcCta(7)3 

2 -221 STARDUSTE»RESSH «1)Mitastn8-7D»McKaowt 1 

3 1-45 PERSIANGUSf® 19(ECO)SDo.V3-AHcStora2 

4 -332 0BGSaP0UH7(B)3JtatM-80ojl«R4 

6-4 State! Bgm 2-1 Gwa«ri Qatego. $-2 Pnta Gtew, 8-1 Gerasb 
Fob 


2.20 ALP8IE HAIDOI GUARANTEES SWEB>- 

STAKES (3-Y-O: £2J208:1m 2t) (10) 

DQ»bM-J 


-3(3 HftLHAM TAftH 7 (E) D 

065- iff BBEAODGY129 R JoMm RDutfmn VO A Tucta 
355- RUSTYHEH. 161 CBAUn9-0_B tafl l 


2 SPAJEH REFUSE 40 Lonl rtatagta 9-0—Ocral 


6 VADOMJJAN 31 J AWust 9-0- 
0-OB WESTRAY33JSata 941- 


APRL M KENTUCKY Ito L ngnol V9. 

■442 ARAWA14 D Itas B-9- 

OK JEJAARAM 7 C C Bsoj B-9_ 

0-53 UMHAIBI21 BH98B-9_ 


BcmrB 
JQUrtcS 

uXl 

. WHarness 
_Wflyra10 


94 Untamft vi tea. 9-2 Spxntoi RHege. M HaBom lira. VI Wastat. 
10-1 Ftasri AnL 12-1 to Gaaeatopy. 1M ones 


2.50 WILLIAM »U. HANDICAP 

(AndBUS: £3,054:1m 50 (16) 

1 150- TYftKM DOOM 7J (S) D (rifle V12-0 Mss S Braadey (S) 16 

2 -902 DBACLE5tS)GKmsodVll-ll-kissAHmoo03 

3 S46 BlSmiWm33(FAaCmtadgB7-l14 

Urs H Ndoru (5) 12 

4 2-12 STOATS lEBflCY IB (CftBEF) D totalO MI-2 

MoDAfttaUtS) 13 

4150 8EAU 1C UP SCOTTY 7 (ft P MlfcMI V11-2- RTmM 

OSD- SOSSim.2UA1tanMK.-KGoM»B)8 

04-4 iftLY BLACK 48 J Atatars 5-104-WnJSaff@10 

-314 IQMLEVSKH10 KJAS3 0 WstH 8-10-3 Mss L Ude p) 6 

005- Plft-BLAXE mis Write MM-MsUlltakrS 

0-30 73AYBTBJGN5 (B)DMate5-lM_IfesKUateM 

-031 S560US ACTION 7 (C) U PibsqS 4-1D-1_ Ub E BrtKBfl 2 

GCA PARSAH 33 i tone* MM - Mbs A Party jS) 7 

0-00 MMTTBI AftmrafT 21 R Pmax* 5-10-1 

tosCPeacort{5)1l 

KB- ALaJfWfflEY23JPUe&»VM2.lto*afeBltarai5 

ffi- UARBLWO19J P LeUi 6-9-12_Ute J Soufeeombe (5) 4 

ffi- ELfCTHOCI 115J (f)BJoneiK-7. Nss IDtaiiWJones9 
53 Senu Aitoa 13-z SMI ugeer. 7-1 Kfetaska 8-1 Made. 10-1 Tm- 
sErife 12-1 Bom Ur up ScoBj-. Bwssri Wee, Uflr Btet. ivi ofen. 


3.20 DAILY STAR CHALLENGE HANDICAP 

(Qualifier £2.905: lm2f) (12) 

1 400- CAUDBTS RAKOU 117 (E.CO Jft D Onrata M&-0 

JWtansS 

? 01-5 CftTRANE 12 (VffitBO LoR> Htantan 5-9-13 

DOBMcKeramig 

3 006- PAflKNG BAY 28J (B.F^) G ntataOBoRin 8-9-7 

JWemr (3) 7 

Ml GU»{THSX3S(CftPKeU>itoV9-r_GtariKlG 

210- MSS DOO0Y10J QlfiJiJFJS) P Huger V03-WRyan2 

MW STORMRB 14LCriM7-64_MCartsUU 

206 TAOORA54 (ftfi)CBawtafl VM_M«S4 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
lO 
« 
12 

VI S 
12-11 


450- GRAND HONDA 126 C fetal W5_ 

OOO SPTMG TO THE 7DP 7 (G) C (toll 6-6-5- 

164 VAUU133tCO.S)WGarter5V3_ 

000- LAMASTft 1IU C HtedDn 4-7-12_ 

00V DARKVEUN27JJiang4-7-7_ 


_ B Ooyte B) 1 
. S DnMiw (7) 5 
.aCanmB 


NAtaraaS 
DWtogM(7) 10 

t Rte. M CoCura. 7-t Tritoa. ta Ita. M CraaWs Ransom. 
> Doofer. 16-1 Suing To Dio Top. 25-1 tons. 


3.50 


i SMS) Ita N Itatay VIO-O— E Hafemf (7) 8 
I OANCBt 28 (CftF) J Spaarng 54-3 


SEINE HANDICAP (£3,806:5Q (8) 

2-53 CRECHE 5 I 
-234 RHYTWflC I 

DoanMcKwmZ 

8311 DAAMBU 5 ftOLFf) PHmNng3-8-9 (7oft- JOutan7 

1-21 LUCAYW IREASOTE6 (VXD) 0 LOliBi3-8-6(7Bft UHK4 
040- MSOaENKMStS GHL158 (&DAS) M Oaaoi 5-6-1 

B Dojfc (5) B 

2313 BKKJ>7 {CDJf)MJteBn5-7-13_TMtasS 

4302 LE CMC 7 QJflDOopArai 7-7-9_SWDQrtl 


8 1000 >«AnVDEDlO(CD£S)MJolmstaV7-8_JFzmfegS 

r5-8 UtaaiTknsnra. M DaKea. 11-2 LoCrit. 7-1 EraliL Rfagrthrnlc Oanoa. 
10-1 Motemuis Girt. 12-1 (tart Woo. \ vi Cratte. 


4.20 


RHONE HANDICAP (3-Y-O: £2.820:1m 20 (6) 

1 2-16 ABSOUjra.Y FACT 19 (CU)CC Bray 9-7_W towns 4 

2 3-13 W1PT0S 19(C) Urtftatoten 8-9-OflBfi UcKcdMi 5 

3 -111 BRACXENniHunE3TBwran8-6(5aft_Ate&nra32 

4 6020 HUSH BABY 7 CAfen 7-13_DMUt(7)1 

5 0-43 MEftAHD 28 A Omni 7-12_ JQM3 

6 Ml ARCTICftJE&T21 (CDJ)MJnhnHDn7-9_TWtaraS 

\ fetaateta 7-2 KtaB. 5-2 MedbraL 6-1 Matt* 

ran, art iMSil lSBB}. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TOAMBtS: B MSI 2i rnn tarn 62 mn. 333V Uni 

M. a^llPiWBk 15 mnB.22.flrM 
’6 rap 71 a.Ol: T fown. 8 tom 39,2asv G Htand. 

4 wra zt, IBfflL 

JOCKEYS: Ala Stems, id vtanen tom 48 ita. 203 V Dear 
Mdtaft 25 Brin 131.19.it; 1| tfift 3 inn 155. !6JiVWfta 

SJa, 1 * 321. 114 VBDoK 

h m lui. 


OFFICIAL SCRATCHM8& Tratataar Hnn SmanB ItowiisB' 
Ltefe CMnnhone Law Brtdge. Tola Chettertem Gmt run- 
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Brazilian football still dancing to fading beat 


iamstewaht 


David Mifler, in the 


second of two 


articles, on a team 


building for the 


future but mindful of 


its glorious past 


P oetry in motion. This 
may be a ctichg, but it 
is reality in summer¬ 
time on Copacabana Beach. 
Nowhere dse do you find 
boys playing frisbee and 
catching the stffl-spinnmg 
disc with their foot or knee, 
or “passing" it in mid-flight 
with a flick of the forehead. 
Spontaneous exhibitionism 
is a way of Brazilian life. 

So it is on the football fiekL 
Relative failure in the World 
Cup brings anguish, shoot¬ 
ings and suicides. Nowhere 
else does football so etpress 
the soul of the people. 

Last week, against the tac¬ 
tically superior Argentina in 
Buenos Aires, Brazilians 
were attempting skills I had 
not seen in. n i n e World Cup 
tournaments. Bebeto was 
taking passes on the turn, 
simultaneously dragging and 
chipping the ball a foot high, 
so that it would pass above 
the instantaneous tackle 
from b ehin d, if Bebeto’stefp 
could ride the tackle, then the 
ball was flee. 

He and Rai Careca and 
Valdo were constantly drib¬ 
bling at opponents and 
through the oncoming tackle, 
gathering the deflected ball 
with quicksilver reflexes, the 
way PeJ6 used to da The 
sight of Cello Silva dribbling 
round three opponents in his 
own penalty area before 
clearing would have brought 
a nostalgic gleam to the eye 
of Sir Matt Busby, who used 
to do likewise in the Thirties. 

There is truly no team fike 
Brazil To have drawn apinst 
a formidable Argentina side 
was an exceptional perfor¬ 
mance. Hie Brazilian press 
raged afterwards in disap¬ 
pointment. Carte Rarreira, 
the manager, was happy 
nonetheless. “Against what is 
probably at present the best 
team in the world, in our first 
game of the season, I think 
the result was OK,” Parreira 
said, “especially when our 
midfield did not have a good.. 
day. The midfield is die lungs 
of a team, but if they don't 
coordinate, the team doesn’t 
move wriL We're not worried. 
Well get in real shape when 
we have the time. What 
mattered was the strength of 
personality to come back 
from one down.” 

The most colourful football 
nation is tormented by not 
having won the World Cup in 
five tournaments over 20 
years: fourth, third, then 
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Holding on to a dream: David Platt has his hands full as Brazil’s breathtaking Hall skills put England on the rack during the 1-1 draw at Wembley last May 


eliminated in the second 
round, twice; and quarter¬ 
finals in the last three tourna¬ 
ments in which they could 
and should have readied the 
final. Defeat fay a late, single 
goal agunst Argentina in 
Turin two years ago was less 
gaffing because Brazil had 
dominated the first 80 min¬ 
utes than bemuse they had 
betrayed their heritage by 
using of all things, a sweep¬ 
er. Back home; they burned 
effigies of Sebastiao Laza- 
roni, the manager. 

Fifteen months later, after 
the brief reign of EaJcao, 
Parreira, the former physical 
training coach of the 1970 
winning team, was appoint¬ 
ed. He feels it is his destiny to 
revive the old glories in the 
finals in the United States 
next year. 

“We believe well only be 
successfulagainifwegoback 
to our roots.” he said. “There 
have been many changes in 
the game in 20 years; every 
Continent has its own school. 
Ours has to be retained: our 


unique skills, our natural 
rhy thm, our T onal marking 
our possession game. In the 
last few years we became 
confused, using power in¬ 
stead of technique. We must 
return to creativity, to fanta¬ 
sy, to players’ freedom.” 

He Imiw back in his cfr 8 " - 
at the CBF (national federa¬ 
tion) offices and fondly re¬ 
lives tire second goal against 
Prance in Paris last year; by 
Uriz Henrique 16 passes 
without the French getting a 
sniff of tire baH 


Ti 


I hat . was . something 
from die past So, he 
considers, was the 1-1 
draw at Wembley, when Bra¬ 
zil flowed. Paircna’s record 
in 18 months is 14-10-2-2 
(the defeats home and away 
to Argentina without his 
European players). 

Parreira believes that a 
sweeper and man-for-man 
marking Emits a team; that it 
conditions them to tire other 
team’s tactics. With an old- 
fashioned flat back four, used 


1930 (Uruguay) Biulnalwl Aral round 
1934 (Italy) BMmtad Aral round 
1938 (Ftaioa) TMr± Bnrit 4, Sndrn 2 
1950 (Brazfl) Rinnws-up: Uruguay 2, Brazfl 1 
19S4 (Switzerland) Quwtar4kHd: Hwgary 4, Brazfl 2 
1958 (Sweden) Winners: BrszB 5, Sweden 2 
1982 (Chflo) Wlmm: Brazfl 3, Czechoslovakia 
1968 (England) ERminatad first round 
; 1970 (Mexico) Winners: Brad 4, Italy 1 
1974 (West Germany) Fourth: Potand 1, Brazil 0 
, 197a(ArgBnixw)TOrd:Br*zB2,itMy 1 
•jQerppdn) Ota il te te dMiai ndTon id - - 

(Mfixfco) Qnart*r4nafc BrazHI, Ranee 1 (aet, lost on pern 4-4) 
1990 (MV) Dtaln Ud second mad 



■BRAZIL'S 
RECORD 
IN WORLD 
CUP FINALS 
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in tire 12 years of victory, 
quick defenders have more 
chance for i nterce p tion in¬ 
stead of tackling, more 
chance to play one-touch 
passes for tire rapid develop¬ 
ment of attack. 

I went to watch Vasco de 
ciama a gainst Bangn in tire 
Rio lea gue at Ma ra ram. 
Both sides appeared at times 
to be playing a sweeper; yet 
my eyes deceived me. "Not 
really, “ Carte Alberto, cap¬ 
tain of the 1970 side, said. 
"One of tire centre backs, is 
always cowering life ‘ flank 
. where the ball is, making it. 
seem like a sweeper, while 
tire other centre ha rk is 
marking- It requires rapid 
thought and movement” 

Paireira’s first target is the 
qualifying tournament 
against Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Uruguay be¬ 
tween July and September, 
with two to quality. “We had 
no time to adjust to the libero 
system in *90 funder 
LazaromJ, and I know that I 
don’t have time,” he said. 
That is a huge philosophical 
change, so we wfll play tire 
way we know. With what we 
know, we can succeed.” 

In spite of the financial 
collapse of the Brazilian, 
league, Brazfl continues to 
produce outstanding players. 
But for how long? “In the 
final analysis, you need more 
than spirit to win the World 
Cup, you need quality,” 
Parreira said. “We are now. I 
am convinced, at the right 
moment." 

Brazil’s gift to football is 
immeasurable. It is in all our 
interest that they should tri¬ 
umph next year. 



Boys from Brazfl: youngsters play on the Copacabana Beach in Rio de Janeiro 



Johnson 


to miss 


showpiece 
in Toronto 


Ben Johnson has been 1eft out 
of Canada’s team for the world 
indoor athletics champion¬ 
ships in Toronto next month. 

He withdrew from the Ca¬ 
nadian championships last 
weekend and Bruny Sunn, 
and Derrick Sutherland, who , 
finished first and seanfo over#* 
60 metres, were selected. ■ - 
Johnson, 31, injured ahasor 
string on February 10 in - 

Belgium, haring eariier th« . 
season approached the wodd 

reoord for 50 metres. 


Expensive 

derision 


American football Brian Bos- 
worth, the former Seattle 
Seabawk, has won an iqpny 
insurance case against Lloyd's 
of London that could be worth 
nearly $7 million (£4.8 mit 
lion)- A jury accepted tint 
Boswotth’s retirement 
caused by injury arid: 
arthritis, as the insurance 
company had arguecLrand' 
found that he riiouki receive 
$5.1 million in disability, in¬ 
surance which, with interest, 
should reach nearly ~ $7 
million. 

The Dallas Cowboys, , who 
won Super Bowl XXVII last 
month, will be one of the sides 
in the eighth American Bowi. 
at Wembley on August 8:. 


7- 


Third dimension 


Motor racing: Ron Dennis 
the managing director of 
McLaren, said in an interview 
published yesterday that if 
there were ever fewer than 26 ^ 
cars on the starting grid, he 
might race three care, includ¬ 
ing one driven by Ayrton.. 
S enna, the fonder wodd 
champion, in tins' season’s 
Formula One grands prix/ _ 

□ Fisa, tire intemational.gaw. 
eming body, meets etl Pads 
today and is ejected to reveal 
a final blueprint -of reforms - 
and plans to determine the 
fixture of worid motor sport 
The two new rules most fikrfy 
to be modified concern foe 
number of sets of tyres allowed... 
at a grand prix and fimi- 
tafiems on.the use utyspani 
care. 


Pass problem 


Sports potiks: 
by Chinese sports teamsr=to-* 
Taiwan was in danger.uf .. 
cancellation yesterday after*, 
tiie Bureau of Entry and Exk J 
cancelled visas fur " Yang 1 
Bpyong and La Xianwu, the.. 
team leaders, respectively, of 
the Liaoning province men's > 
and Hebei province women's 
basketball teams. . ■ 


Sinner saints 


Rugby league: St Helens have; 
fined several unnamed- first-. * 
team players for a breach of* 
dub disoqtiine and warned.' Jk 
them about their fixture con-' • . 

duct, after they visited a local;.- - 
night dub last Thursday 
against instructions. 


Madagan through 


* 


Tennis: Miles Madagan, the • 
Wimbledon junior semi -fin aL 
ist, survived a warning and a' 
point penalty to beat Uond,] 
Baithez. of France, 2-6, 6-3.1 
6-i in the first round of the- 
LTA satellite tournament at: 
Telford. 


ROWING 


Oxford pacesetters maintain 
hold in untroubled waters 


By a Special Correspondent 


ORIEL and Somerville com¬ 
fortably rowed over at the 
head of the men's and wom¬ 
en’s first divisions, respective¬ 
ly. on the opening day of the 
Oxford University torpids yes¬ 
terday. Both were several 
lengths dear, of Brasenose 
and New College, the nearest 
challengers, at the University 
Boathouse, and were so supe¬ 
rior that they are unlikely to be 
seriously challenged in the 
next three days. 

In the Cambridge Lent 
races. Trinity Hall rowed over, 
but for the time being a 
technical bump changed the 
headship of the women's. 
Lady Margaret had to con¬ 
cede when a rigger, damaged 
in an accident on the way to 
the start, could not be re¬ 
placed, even though the race 
was delayed tty 15 minutes. 
Oxford 


D; Kefate 0 bpd Si John's ft Queen's B dpd 
Lady M Hal U; VVacfiam I bpd Hertford B. 
RFTH DMSON: I 


H DMSON: MajUm fl bpd Worcester 

l PBB-’eBbpdtsSv; Sr\fcfn's m bpd 
»‘t * Habie a bed Queen's UL S 


cwerbpd Queens' ffl; Robnson I bpd . 
t Oxters PI bud caus O: H*jhw 
bpd Dowrteig IN; Sdney Sussex fi bpd 


Queen’* __ ___ 

Ame'satxsdOMtre UtSt Serats Hea&pd 
Oman's ■ 

Starting outer 

RRST OMSOft OdeL Brasenose. Parrv 
Chrea CNsch, Unwwaty, New. 
Magchhn. Dal 1 Hbtaar. Saw. Lacy 
MaroarrtHaftSl&fcnmjHrt. 

SECOND OMSK)* Hmtfcrt. S( Can- 
erne's. Uncoh Kebto, Wactara Wofcon. st 
John's. Jesus. Baser. Queen's. St ftaert, 
Chref ChurefcU. 


FIFTH OMSKM: Crspue CMsd U bpd $r 
Estovers Hal Queens’ N bpd Thee*oflic8& 
Coaeges StCaham'9 9 bpd Ensimnl O. 
carton n bpd Magdalene IV. Tim Had IV 
tod Cbre N: Downing IV bpd COO* it 9 
Catharsis's (V bpd IMBCV. 


Men 

Results 

FIRST division: Ra mb ro te bpd Ctta 
Qwdi: Unfceiuy bpd New Cofcrae; Mag¬ 
dalen bnd Men CbDegr, Uftreeeier bpd 
BaBoJ. Sr Eonuid Hal bpd Hottard 
SECOND DMSX** SI EdMind Hfll bpd St 
Cammne's. Lincoln bpd Keble, Queen'S 
Cod. Si Parer's. Baser tod Si Patafe; Jesue 
bpd a Peter's, crvta Ohundi I bpd Tnmy. 
THIRD DIVISION: UAxceaer a bpd Corpus 
Ctrfcffl. Marafiatd bpd Capus Osisti 
FOURTH DIVISION: Mansfield bpd St 
Camera's II. Pan b rone B bpd St Coffi- 
eiMs u. si Ednnd Han S tod Uncoil D; 
Lnacre bpdLrcaSi ft EwrerD bpd Si John's 


Women 

Results 

FIRST DmaOK CJsief Home bpd 
Western Itoenmr bpd woftxr: St Cam- 
era's bpd WWaon Pambn*e tpd 
Wofson. Worcester bpd Bournes: Chrtst 
ChuchbpdWorraeier. 

SECOt® OMSK** CM» QUdl bpd 9 
Anne's: Oriel bed Kebte; Bceter bpd a 
Hugh's SamavUe II bpd a Hajh's Jesus 
bpa Eww: Lmctfn bpd Sonwvie s 

THRO rawsm Lmcom bed a Edmmd 
Menon bpd Unacrft Oueai's bod 
UnaowOslBi House B bpd Orte ft Wittnn 
B bpd Ftentn te B 

Sterlin g order 

RRST DM9 ON: SomenCe, New Conege. 

03fer House. Wadham. Unvasty. a CaK- 

flrtne's, PErrtrete. WoCsoa S Ftehe, Lay 

lite^aa Hte. Ctosj Churto, Worcester. 

Cambridge 

Men 

Results 

RRST DM8KW: Downbig tod Jesus: I 
Maraorel bpd let and 3d 
tooChurchU Sdwyn 
OsWs bpd CJare. 

SECOND DIVISION: Oownmo B bpd 1 a 
3rd T)Wy D; Glnon bpd C3US t; Corpus 
OvMb bpd PanbroloXCtew B bpd Sehwi 
It; Magdglene H Md Jesua IB. 

™> 0M8I0N; use ■ bpd Oueons' I: 
Rtz**arn B bpd Petetwuse L Chunsfll m 
bpd VeWtery Schotft Danin bpd 1st and 
3rdTnnfty H; LMBCIV bpd MsgeSene B. 
FOURTH DMStON: Trtttv Hafl B bpd S 
Camera's 0; SeMyn a bpd Vtolson: CCAT 


Starting order 

FfflST DMSJON: Trinity Ha*. Donrma 
Jesus. Penftrote. Comb. UBC. let «nd 3rd 
Tirty. BnmancL Ouera', CturKL 

tAfiSgr, 0 *** * 

SECOND DM90N: RoMWR. Jess B. 
LMBC B. Donning 8. 1st and 3d Titoft 0. 
PerarhoLos. Grton. Cake R. Corpus Chno, 
Pembroke t, Sidney Sussex. Ktitfs, 
Haft Clere B. Setayn 0, 


TWO DMSON: Jesus 0. UkCC V. 
Queens' D. Emmeruel ft FubkOxt. b. 
Fwwwuae ft Owau ft cexe ffl. Gtson ft 
Orta's I. Corpus Qmn 9. ChurchB ffl. 
Stfxxft D»m 1st aid 3rd Trirt* 


Women 

Rflsttt 


RTOT DMSON: Emms** bpd LM8C: 


sEawoovaotusodmopij^ 

E rte n Pe m. Nc w te ni 0 bpd 

QMABCiOCATbpdCtaroB. 


THRO DIVISION: wafean bpd Ctundfl ft 
Demin bpd Hitfei Hoi: CMus D bpd a 
^Otern's L H anem n t bpd Corpus 
ChnsS II; Cake bpd Jesus 1ft Emmeruel 0 
bpdJeeusIV. 

NOTE: Reterteus riMm Bon the eec- 
midhttlon betare raaf*. enabtng Emm- 
uaBnbeUroducadasanearboBanoteM 


Starting order 

FIRST DIVISION: Emmsud. UkffiC. Jesus. 
Itew tem . Queens', Sehna Tray Heft 
CtoL Cans. N6n Hal. Chech*. St Cera- 
( tee 3. Djjjg, Sdney Suseex. Robinsoa 
Gklorv Christs 


BOWLS 


Corsie denies King 
his crowning glory 


By David Rhys Jones 


NEWCOMERS are expected 
to struggle on die portable 
rink at the Preston Guild Hall 
but Mervyn King, a self- 
employed pest controller from 
Norfolk, held bis own for 
most of a five-set quarter-final 
before losing to Richard 
Corsie in the Midland Bank, 
worid indoor singles champ- 
ionship yesterday. King even 
held a match lie before Corsie. 
twice the champion, edged 
home 5-7.7-1. S-7.7-6. 7-6. 

Hie 40yartHong rink is 
built from 90 wooden pallets 
that are covered in plywood. 
Green carpet is laid over a 
special underlay that helps 
determine the speed of the 
green. The riggers who erect it 
overnight check it with lasers 
then correct the levels using 
beermats or bits of newspaper 
— a charming mixture of hi- 
tech and improvisation. 

Being hollow, the rink 
emphasises any bump on 
delivery and competitors say 
that grounding their bowls at 
Preston needs a more careful 
delivery than in any of the 300 
indoor dubs in England, 
where the carpet is usually 
laid on a concrete base. 

Just as intimidating is the 
sense of theatre invoked by 
the proximity of rows of 


spectators each side of the 
rink, the bright lights and 
television cameras. No won¬ 
der players suffer first-night 
nerves. 

King, who bad dispatched 
BUI Boettger, of Canada , and 
Mike NicoOe, of Guernsey, on 
Ms way to the qaazter-fioials, 
opened with a treble and won 

the first set 7-5JHe faltered 
briefly, allowing Corsie to 
take the second 7-1 but played 
a superb trail to win foe thud 
set with another treble. 

Corsie, however, fought 
back with spirit and skill. 
Keen to win the tide for die 
third time, he pipped King 
7-6 in the fourth set but fell 6- 
1 in arrears in the decider. 

King majestically imposed 
his authority on each of foe 
next three ends only to see 
Corsie save the match with 
his last bowl every time. 

It was only in the last end. 
at 6-6, that foe occasion got 
foe better of King, who 
bowled through three tunes 
and was narrow with his final 
delivery. “It went all right," 
King said in his Norfolk 
drawl “I’m quite happy but 
I’d have been a lot happier if 
I’d won." 


Results, page 43 


YACHTING 


Group 4 Securitas retains 
20-mile lead at halfway 


MIKE Golding and his crew 
aboard Group 4 Securitas 
were maintaining a 20-mile 
lead over foe British Steel 
Challenge race fleet yesterday 
as the ten yachts reached the 
halfway stage between Hobart 
and the Kerguelen Islands, 
foe rocky outcrop deep in foe 
Indian Ocean that all must 
before heading on to 
tpeTown. 


By Barky Pickthall 

With the exception of Group 
4, foe other yachts are racing 
almost line abreast across a 
180-mile band between lati¬ 
tudes 51* and 54* south and 
finding the going rough. 

On board Heath Insured, 
crewman. Adrian Rayson, re¬ 
ported: “We have been crash¬ 
ing along for several days in 

30 knot winds and confused 
seas.” 


Peter Phillips, the skipper of 
Rhone-PouJenc, reported: 
Moving through foe cabin, 1 
lost my footinc as 


uuuugn uie caoin, i 
lost my footing as the boat 
lurched, and struck nty head. I 
was wearing snws »♦*«. 


“i “n suuck nty nead. l 
Wis wearing specs and foe 
tones broke. A piece jabbed 

UltD mv fort* rlnea h,__■ L. 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO 47 


1 


90S 5^5!!®?? ? rCt * fast <*99C3) 7.00 Breakfast News (83083941) 
SrJfc chaws a studio discussion on a topical 
10 on f7656926 ^ 9-45 Ross King Game show (s) (6053632) 

6910031 news weather (9555800) 10.05 Playdsys. For 
,0 30^^^^15,16442670) 

.9°° Moi71,n 3 ■ • ■ with Aims and Nick Weekday magazine 
1j> IS fSSg 1 ””” hy Ame Diamond and Ncfc Owen (10656309) 

5 M * u - Spcers s guests are Robert Powel and Roy 

a rtev/ nwsical version ol Steriock Holmes (s) 
1 00 Re Btenal News and weather (93112106) 

1 30 J?""!* fWlP Ha'/ton (Ceefax) weather (13274J 

-30 Neighbours tCeelarj (sj (87632564) 1.50 First Letter First Word 
2 .is ^vhosied by Don Maclean (87636380) 

5 aSUl *****? *» UItes Bloom (1974). Attractive lomily drama 
^OOUJ Jour Appalachian children trying to keep their their lather's 
oeatn a secret from the authorities, fearing that they win be taken 
o r l ° S PW up Starring Julie Gholsor and Harry Dean 

_ Stanion Drrected by Wiliam A. Graham (633583) 

■ S0 W (3046090) 3JS MeMn and Maureen's 

Musie-a-Grams. Musical series (s) (B4628S4) 4.10 Jackanoiy. 
"Z Tysai vrth tfKi fcsi of a twopart story The Princess Watch, by 
(33^496) 4JO Tl» New Yogi Bear Show [T) 
(8054651) 4JS Dizzy Haights. Comedy series set in a Fawiiy 
Ws-t ype seaside hotel (Ceefax) (s) (3804729) 4^5 
5 Vi f ?P 4 I 29) 5,05 Bhie Peter (Ceefax) (sj (8670699) 

5-35 y^ lb ® ura w (Ceefax) (s) (581922). Northern Ireland: Inside 

600 we^S l ^B) ,awa WIth Andfew n*^ 2 nd Jennie Bond. (Ceefax) 

6.30 Regtonal News Magazines (390). Northern Ireland. Neighbours 

7 '™ I°*L2 f l!* Po E 8 intTOduced by Tony Dome (s) (9212) 

7 -30 EastEnders. (Ceefax) (s) (274) 


& 



Thksty work: a raccoon breaks from scavenging (8.00pm) 

8.00 Wildlife On One: Backstreet Bandits. 

• CHOICE: Karen Bass's irresistible film from a previous senes tells 
how the raccoon, normaBy a woodland animal, has made Itself at 
home in the big cities of the United States and Canada. It is also a 
noctural animal, which presented a formidable challenge for Ihe 
camera team. This was triumphantly met In superb footage we see 
raccoons plundering garbage cans, digging up lawns lor worms, 
raking shelter in attics and chimneys and crossing Washington DC 
by way of the sewer network. Some householders regard raccoons 
as a nuisance and try to keep them out . Others give In. A woman In 
Toronto has been feeding them in her living room for 25 years. But 
the film rightly warns against getting too sentimental about those 
intelligent and resourceful creatures, who do much damage and 
can cany rabies. (Ceefax) (s) (5632) 

8.30 Side by Side. Richard Ommannay's benign comedy series starring 
Gareth Hunt and Louisa Rix as neighbours with nothing in common 
except their party wall. (Ceefax) (s) (4767) 

9.00 Nine O’Ctock News with Martyn Lewis. (Ceefax) Regional news 
and weather (4125) 

9.30 Chef: The Big Cheese. Lenny Henry stars as imperious chef 
Gareth Blacks lock, this week urging his kitchen staff to greater 
things when he teams that Albert Roux is coming for lunch. (Ceefax) 
(S) (£4729) 

10.00 Question Time chaired by Peter Sissons. "The guests include MPs 
Sir George Young and Kate Hoey (510$). Northern Ireland: Spotlight 

10.30 Cfoestlon Time 

11.00 Law and Order. Ben Stone is faced with a dftemma when three 
men are shot dead. All were homosexuals, dying from Aids, and 
wanted the killer to help them die ( 1 ) (s) (106590). Northern Ireland: 

11.30 This Country's Rockin' 

11 ^45 CaU To Prayer. The first of a new series in which Muslims tafc about 
their faith (165903) 

12.00 Weather (7840510). Ends at 12.05am. Northern Ireland: 1Z20- 
12.35 Call to Prayer * 

2.15-245 BBC Select: Executive Business Club. Scrambled (43779) 
3.00-4.00 BBC Select: RCN Nursing Update (25249) 



Hollywood spoof: Saunders plays Jodie Foster (9.00pm) 

9*00 French and Saunders. Dawn and Jennifer pay comic tnbute to The 
Silence of the Lambs, preview a mini-series or a Jackie Collins 
oeuvre, Lucky Bitches and salute the Mommas and the Poppas. 
(Ceefax) (2767) 

9-30 The Trouble With Medicine. The last in the series focuses on 
dtferent countries treatment of Aids victims (s) (281670) 

10-20 Wayne's World. American comedy series starring Mike Myers and 
Dana Carvey. Tonight they are joined by John Goodman (359212) 
1030 Newsnkjht presented by Jeremy Paxman. Includes a report on the 
crises In local councils (207038) 

11.15 The Late Show. A Scottish special features Rab C. Nesbitt ard 
details of the only British performance of Peter Brook's new and 
controversial work Impressions de Peittias (a) (358496) 

11.55 Weather (359093) 

1200 Jumpcuis. A preview of the weekend's Open University 
programmes (7848152) 

1235am Instruments—Made to Measure. The importance of accurate 
Instrumentation in modem industry (7267882). Ends at 1235 


VkteoPlus* and the Video PfusCodas 

Trie nunbera next to each TV programme {sting are Video F1usCade m numbers, 
which aflow you to programme your video recorder instantly wtth a VaJeoPtus+™ 
ha n tfcet VUeofts* anbe used with most videos. Tap in the video PlusCtrie for the 
programme you wish to record. For more detais call VkfeoPfcs on 0B39121204 (calls 


I TV LONDON 


^^50p4n Unlveralty: Understanding Space and Time — Mr Galileo 
HJOWI 7.10 Rural Ule t. Image and Reality 
(74 1 0721) 735 Technology. Strike a Light (4441632) 

8-00 B reakfa st News (5066564) 

A roun d-up of news from both Houses [2305816] 
930 Daytime On Two Educational programmes including, tor cfvtdren, 
^.XSL and *** 16051274) 1 JO The Adventures of Spot 
1 - 25 Bn " n (48142187) 135 DiUy the Dinosaur 

1901078 id) 

2 - 00 News and weather followed by You end Me (r) 151343019) 2.15 
Advice Shop. Welfare and pubfic services advice, presented by 
Helen Madden and Andrew MiBer (9284962) 

3.00 News (Ceefax; and weather [7797274) followed by Westminster 
Uve. Prime irwHstefs questions, introduced by lain Macwhinef and 
John Cole (7435767) 330 News (Ceefax), regional news and 
weather (8661767) 

4-00 World indoor Bowls Championships. Dougie Donnelly 
jttroduces action tram the Midland Bank championship from the 
Guild HaH, Preston. The commentators are David Rhys Jones, 
Jtmmy Davidson, David McGill and John Be If (s) (97309) 

530 Food and Drink. Includes porridge tasting (rj (s) (767) 

6.00 FHm; Wichita (1955) starring Joel McCrea, Vera Miles and Lloyd 
Bndges. Cnsp Mile western m which Wyatt Earp cleans up a w4d 
Kansas lawn. Dtrecled by Jacques Tourneur (9509380) Wales: 
Japanese Language and Peopie 6.30 Off the Back ol a Lorry 7.00 
Advice Shop 

730 Animation Now. Two cJaymallons from Hungary (503336) 

730 First Sight: Rotten Boroughs. Fiona Bruce reports on the 20 
London boroughs who have been, or are. wider Investigation for 
fraud, or corruption (816). Wales. Citizen Smith: East: Matter of Feet; 
Midlands: Midlands Report: North, North-east and North-west: 
Ctose Up North: South: Southern Eye; South-west Close Up; West. 
Close Up West 

830 The Snow Show presented by Muriel Gray. Includes French 
extreme skiers in action and an interview with the Osmond boys 
(3274) 

830 Top Gear. Chns Gofley compares the new Cttro&i Xante with its 
family saloon rival, foe Ford Mondeo; and Tony Mason joins the 
Claret and Classic ratty which takes m the wine chateaux of Ihe Loire 
Valley (s) (2309) 


630GMTV presented by Michael Wilson until 730 when Eamqnn 
Holmes and Fiona Armstrong take over. The guests include Arvorna 
Vargas, one of the stars of the tom Strictly BaBmom (8995800) 

935 Jeopardy! Quiz hosted by Steve Jones (9150309) 935 London 
Today (Teletext) and weather (6428090) 

l£’22I!?T5 ,,e '"" n,ep,acei ”-T 0 P ,cal discussion (97357481 

1035 Tnte Morning. Weekday magazine series (80297380) 

12.10 fflddtore on the Road For tne very young (7746485) 

1230 Lunchtime News with Nicholas Owen and Soma Ruseier 
CTetetext) Weather (1672564) 1.05 London Today (Tetelext) and 
weather (80285380) 

1.15 Home and Away. Australian family drama (Teletext) (962477) 1 AS 
A Country Preedce Medical drama (s) (961748) 

2.1 5 TV Weekly. Arme Diamond goes behind the scenes of popular ITV 
and Channel 4 programmes Last m the series (953729) 2j« 5Take 
the tflgh Rood Highlands-based soap (2674090) 

3.10 UN News headlines (7708380) 3.15 London Today tTetefea) and 
weather (7707651) 330 Blockbusters (s) (567163?) 

3 - S0 V ?? er ®' 3 W“lly7- Animation (2523831) 4.15 Mike and Angelo (si 
(3826835) 435 Tfaiy Toon Adventures (3613477) 530 Cartoon 
(1259496) 

5.10 Home and Away (r). (Teletext) (8664038) 

5.40 Early Evening News wah Derma Monaghan (Teletext) Weather 
(191458) 630 London Tonight (Teletext) (30360) 

7.00 Emmerdale Soap sat in the Yorkshire Dales. (Teletext) (4330) 



Life without her Siamese twin: Elfish and father (730pm) 

730 3D 

• CHOICE. A new current affairs senes, hosted by Julia Sometvifie. 
promises "hard hitting human stones" with a "fresh and attractive" 
approach. The mam novelty is running three short items in the half 
hour. The project opens strongly with a follow up to last year's 
remarkable First Tuesday documentary about the Irish Siamese 
twins. Katie and Eilrsh Holton. That film charted the parents' 
decision to have the three-year-old girls separated by surgery and 
Katie's subsequent death. Nine months on, the cameras return to 
the family tar an encouraging progress report on the surviving twin. 
Tonight's programme also highlights the danger of lap-only seat 
belts fitted to the middle rear seats of most British cars. A teenager 
crippled for fife after an accident is planning to sue the car 
manufacturer for £1m compensation. This follows the success of a 
similar case in the United States (s) (670) 

830 The Bill: Hypocritical Oath. After a failed operation to uncover 
drug couriers on an estate. DCs Woods and Carver are left to 
wonder If they can trust anyone. (Teletext) (7800) 

830 Minder The Roof of All EvIL Arthur's hopes of cornering the 
satellite Osh market are scuppered by Ray's interest m a 
customer's daughter. (Teletext) (72545) 

930 Disguises. The first of a series in which reporters assume new 
Identities. In a two-part investigation Adam HoDoway lives as a 
schizophrenic to see if the community really cares for people in their 
condition. (Teletext) (42125) 

10.00 News at Ten with John SucheL (Teletext) Weather (86926) 1030 
London Tonight (Teletext) and weather (105534) 

1030 Big Cfty. A guide.to London’s entertainment scene (553729) 

11.15 Film: Roflerball (1975) starring James Caan, John Houseman and 
Ralph Richardson. Tough and intriguing drama, set in the 21 st 
century in a society that has otttlawed war and people work out their 
aggressions in foe sport of roHerball, a form of basketball played on 
motorcycles. Directed by Norman Jewison (81404496) 

130am Hollywood Report. Showbusiness gossip (79794) 

230 America's Top Ten (s) (75959) 

230 Donahue. Parents who brainwash their children (95572) 

330 Alfred Hitchcock Presents: Romance Machine. A tale with a 
twist introduced by the master of suspense ( 1 ) (78046) 

430 Entertainment UK. Leisure guide (r) (s) (61539) 

530 Riviera. French soap (17978) 

630 ITN Morning News with Tim Neilson (37591). Ends at 630 


CHANNEL 4 


6-45 Spiff end Hercules. Animation (9027035) 

730 The Big Breakfast presented by Chris Evans and Dannii Minoque 
(36125) 

9.00 You Bet Your Ufe. Bill Cosby's game show (s) (15583) 

930 Schools (605038) 

12.00 The Parliament Programme. Zeinab Badawi with news Irom both 
Houses (36449) 

1230 Sesame Street Early leaning series. The guest is Carol Charming 
(65767) 130 Lift Off. Children's entertainment (29274) 

230 Film: Ufe Begins In Cottage (1937. tvw) starring foe Ritz Brothers. 
Predictable comedy about a trio of football-mad coUeqe boys. 
Directed by Wrffaam A. Seiler (486011) 

330 Masterwofks. An appreciation of The Baptism of Christ by foe 
I6fo-cennsy Flemish painter, Joachim Patenier. which hangs in the 
Kunsthistortsches Museum in Vienna (8465941) 

335 Food FUe. Linford Christie and Ray Wilkins discuss the importance 
of diet for people taking pari in span at any level (rj (8240496) 
430 Countdown. Words and numbers game introduced by Richard 
Whitfetey. (Teletext) (s) (583) 

530 The Oprah Winfrey Show. The guests are couples on the verge of 
divorce because they cannot come to terms with foetr partner's 
dreams ot success (sj (8504903) 

530 The Magic Roundabout Classic children's entertainment 
(623748) 

630 The Word — Access All Areas. A behind-the-scenes look ed last 
Friday 's edition ot The Wbrd (748) 

630 Gamesmastar Video and computer games show. The guests is 
comedienne Jose Lawrence (800) 

730 Channel 4 News with Jon Snow and Fiona Munch (Tetetext) 
(500729) 

730 Comment (146729) 

830 Close To Home. A report from Belfast, foe only part of foe United 
Kingdom where abortion is iflegal (1670) 

830 The Secret Life Of...The Lift. Tim Hunkin with all you ever 
wanted to know abour Bits but were afraid to ask. (Tetetext) (7477) 



Dispute over shifts: Wandsworth prison officers (9.00pm) 
930 Turning foe Screws. 

• CHOICE: The second part ol Roger Graef's documentary on 
Wandsworth prison Is again much more about ihe staff than foe 
prisoners. From time to lime we see inmates facing cfisciplinary 
charges but the bulk of the film is concerned with foe progress of 
the industrial disputa whose origins were charted last week. The 
management wants to introduce new shift patterns so that prisoners 
have more time out of their cells. The men agree with the aim but 
say it will mean longer working hours. They push for extra 
manpower. The governor says his hands are tied. Graef allows us to 
eavesdrop on private meetings of managers and prison officers as 
each side considers its next move. Thanks to foe electronic fly on 
foe waU we often have a better overall picture of foe dispute than the 
participants themselves. (Teletext) (5729) 

1030 Drop the Dead Donkey. Always fumy and sometimes hilarious 
topical comedy series set in a television newsroom (s) (86908) 
1030 Whose Line is It Anyway? Imrovbed comedy from Sandy 
Toksvig, Josle lawrence. Mike McShane and Arthur Smith. Cfive 
Anderson attempts to control proveetfings (r) (s) (555187) 

11.05 The Avengers (hAw). Spoof secret agent senes from foe sixties 
starring Patrick Macnee, Honor Blackman and. in this episode 
Warren Mitchell and Fenefla Fiekfing (105941) 

12.10am Dispatches. A repeat of yesterday's documentary about 
allegations of torture and murder by the South African police 
(3283084) 

1.00 The DickPowefl Theatre: Tire TWrd Side of a Coin (b/w). Drama 
about a man frying to help his brother whD is being blackmailed. 
Starring John Forsythe and June AJIyson (r) (4778959) 


VARIATIONS 


ANGLIA 

As London excopt 330-3.50 The Young 
Doaore (5671632) 5.10-5.40 Dinosan 
<*6640381 &00 Horns and Away (968187) 
8-25-7.00 Angie News (853038) 1040 
Angta TonigTt (516187) 11.10 Wid»X)ta 
(•i93903J 11.40 Prisoner Cel Sock H 
1795603) 12-36 Coadi (3084510) 1X0 
iVreaBng (6761012) 1-45 Fftfl: Pancho Mb 
1677572) 3 25 America's Top Ten 
(60904626) 3.55 Nile Bias (42033065) 420 
Lrzv SlrarJn (97954997) 430 Ftunera (4833b) 
5.00-530 JobGnder (17978) 

BORDER 

As London except 2-4S-3-1 PWad World o( 
ihe East (2674090) 3^0-330 The Young 
Doctors (5671632) 8J» Lookaround (106) 
6-30-730 Bockfluaera (458) 10.40 Prteorv 
v Cell Block H (306748) 11JS The Good 
SB* Guide (272632) 12XH Mamea..WMi 
liJildicn (7261688113J3 Coach (3064610) 
i.05 Wrestling (5487423) 1.45 Fim. Pancho 
•ilia (979442) 3.2S America's Top Ten 
16W04628) 3JS Ntte B«3 142033065) 4J» 
izzv Stradm (97954997) 4J0 Riviera (48336) 

CENTRAL 

As London except 1.15 A Coirev Practice 
>962477) 1A5-2.15 Home arid Away 
<961748) 3-20-3-50 GP (5671632) 5.104L40 
Tne New Adventures d Black Beauty 


6.35am Open University: 

Binomials and Trigonometry 
6.55 Weather 

7.00 On Air. wrfo Andrew Lyle. 

~ including Shade!la (Sonata lor 

two string choirs and trumpet): 
Debussy (Cello Sonata); 

Haydn (Symphony No 30 in C. 
Aitelujaj; Beethoven (Sonata in 
E. Op 109) 

9.00 Composers of the Week: 

J.C Bach and His London 
Contemporaries J.C. Bach 
(Overture, La catamite de 
cuori; Metro me . Nei paror. 
befl' idio mo. La Clemenza d< 
Sdpione); Charies DibcSn (The 
Bricfcdust Man): St or ace (Ah. 
se Poro mai vede. .Dwfiche 
son ledele); J.C. Bach (Sextet 
lor oboe, two horns, violin, 
cello sid keyboard) 

10.00 Morning Sequence: Jan&ek 
(Opening scene. How Sharp- 
Ears Was Caught. The 
Curving Little Vixen: Thomas 
Allen, baritone: Orchestra ol 
foe Royal Opera House, 

Covent Garden, under Simon 
Rattle); Dvofak (Cypresses — 
excerpts: English Quartet): Suk 
(About Mother. Op 28' 

Margaret Finoerhut. pano): 
Ktement Slawcfcy (Psalmi): 

MBan Slavicky (Beams vir. 

BBC Singers under Ronald 
Corp. wrfo Margaret Phillips, 
organ): Martinu (Oboe 
Concerto'. John Anderson: 
Ptiilhamnorua Orchestra imder 
Simon Wright): JanaAek 
(Finale, The Young Sharp-Ears 
is foe spitting image of her 
mother. The Cuming Little 
Vixen: Thomas Allen, ban lone: 
Orchestra of the Royal Opera 
House, Covert Garden, under 
Simon Rattle) 

12.00 Late Brahms: Three 

Intermezzos. Op 117: Clarinet 
Quintet in B minor. Op 115 M 

14)0pm News 

14)5 Three French Operas: Les 
Musidens du Louvre under 
Marc Mmkcwski perform Les 
amours deRagonde.Wlh 

music by Jean-Joseph Mourel 

and words by htericault: 24)3 
The Netherlands Radio . 
Chamber Orchestra and chew 
perform Joseph. With muse 
by Mdhui and words by Duval: 
3.10 BBC Concert Orchestra 
under Anthony Hose performs 
Gounod's operetta. La 
Cohxnbe 


(6884038) 6.00 Home and Away 
(988187) B2S-74J0 Central News (996106) 
11X40 Central Lobby (516187) 11.10 1st 
NgN (403803) 11AO Mamed-WIth ChRd- 
ran (271903) 12.10 The EquafcBr pi48064) 
14)5 Hotywnod Report (7133626) 1 JS The 
LBfc) Picture 9m (169133) 245 Cinema, 
Cinema, Cinema (9034288) 34)5 Top Ten 

GRANADA 

AS London ncapt: USA Courtly Practice 
(962477) 1.45-2.15 Home and Away 
(916748) &20430 The Yourx) Doctora 
(5671032) 5.10-5.40 -Blockbusters 
(B664038) GLOO Home and Awqy (106) &30- 
7M Granada Tonight (458) 10.40 Femites 
(308746) TUB The Good Sex Gutie 
(272832) 124)5 Menfed-Wto CMdran 
(7261888) 12-35 Coach (3064510) 1-05 
Wresting (6761012) MS Flm. Pancho VBe 
(677572) &25 America's Top Ten 

HTV WEST 

A* London axcapt 1.45-2.15 Blockbusters 
(961748) 3£0-330 The Toting Doctors 
(5671632) BjOO HTV News (106) 630-7.00 
Uwng Memory (458) 10.40 The West This 
week (290748) 1U5 HTV Wertwnd Outlook 
(303941) 11.40 Prisoner Cafl Block H 
(795903) 12J6 Coach (3084510) 1415 
Wresting (6761012) 1.45 Rim Pancho Vila 
(677572) 3.25 America's Top Ton 
(6090462Q) 3-55 Nite Biles (42033065) 420 
izzySradtn (97954997) 4.30 Rwtera (J8338) 
5-0O-5J0 JoMnder (17978) 


5.00 In Tune: Nalafie Wheen talks 
to the soprano Jane Manning 
7.30 London Symphony 
Orchestra 

• CHOICE: This live concert 
from London's Barbican HaH. 
with Rostropovich conducting 
and with Elena Prokkia, 
soprano, and Mikhail Krutikov, 
bass, as soloists, launches foe 
LSO's Festival of Britten. 
Paradoxically, none of the 
works is a Britten originaL They 
are his arrangement of the 
second movement of Mahler's 


Shostakovich's Symphony No 
14, which was dedicated to 
Britten, and Colin Matthews's 
Memorial, receiving its world 
premiere. In the ktterval at 
84)5. Gerard McBumey talks 
about the poems used in 
Shostakovich's No 14 

930 Hits of the Twenties: 
Prolessor Jerry Smith 
exanlnes the music scene m 
post-revotefcnaiy Russia, and 
plays "Over Hills. Over 
valleys'' 

SL40 Baroque Vtofin Sonatas: 

Elizabeth Wallfcch. vlolirv Suki 
Towb. cello. Paul Nicholson. 

^wm*toeB t p«ala f ^ I 
Op 5 No 4): LocalelE (Sonata 
da camera in F rrsnor, Op 6 
No 7) 

iai5 The Myth Maker The 

American record producer 
George Avakian laflcs about 
his work with the tenor 
saxophonist Sonny RoUlns (r) 

10415 Night Waves: Waidemar 

Januszczak preserts the arts 
magazine 

1130 French impressions: Richard 
Langham Smith preserts the 
first of four programmes d 
French orchestral music 
leading up to the 
hnpressionete. Saint-Safins 
(piston: Phaharmoma under 

Charles DutoiU; Chabrier 

(Suite pastorale: Ubla; 
Orriiestra under Yan Pascal 
TorteHert; FaLje ^ 

Academy of St MartJn-in-the- 
Ftelds under Neville MamneO; 
Massenet (Cigaie. Act 
Hartle. mezzo: National po 
under Richard Bonynge) 

1230-1235am News _ 

1 . 00 - 2-00 Night School (except m 
Scotland, as RatSo 5 at 
9.15am and 1.05pm) j 


HTV WALES 

Aa HTV West unpt 6.00 Wales at Six 
630-730 The Ready Helpful fto g ram m a 
730-830 VMaa This Weak 1040 Weekend 
ADeedl 1035 Wales end Weeierrensler 
1136-1130 Rock Sport 

MERIDIAN 

AS London except: 330330 The Ycuig 
Doctora (5671632) 6-00 Meridian Tonight 
(106) 630-74)0 Jeopardy! (458) 11X40 The 
Fter (577300) 1130 Prisoner Cefl Bock H 
(456477) 12.15 War Oi the worlds (403065) 
1.15-130 The Twifl^l Zone (8620230) 64)0- 
530 Freascraen (17976) 

TYNE TEES 

As tendon except: 3303-50 The Young 
Doctors (5671632) 630 Tyne Tees Today 
(509670) 630-730 Bockbustts (456) 
1030 Put It h Writing (516187) 11.10 
Prisoner Can Block H (4502B3) 1236 Flm: 
PSychomaraa (931065) 133 America's Top 
Ten (93258) 2.15 Cinema. Ckwna, Cinema 
(5608084) 2-45 Flnr Tlmeslp (1B7404) 
435630 Jobfeder (3521607) 

WESTCOUNTHY 

As London axcapt 330630 A Cointry 
Pracoca (6671632) 630-730 Wtesicountry 
Live (30380) 1040 The Good Sax Guide 
(516187) 11.10 Prisoner Cel Block H 
(450293) 12.10 Disaster -Chronicles 
(8993065) 1235 Coach (3084510) 135 


WtedHn g (6781012) 1-45 Fife, Pancho VBa 
(677572) 335 America's Top Ten 
(80904626) 335 Nie Bflas (42033065) 430 
bzy Stfadta (97954997) 430 RMera (48336) 
530-530 JoMnder (17978) 

YORKSHIRE 

As London accept 330330 The Young 
Doctors (5671632) 535 Calendar (509670) 
630-730 BlocMxnus (458) 10-40 Edk V 
(518187) n.io Prisoner Cell Btocfc H 
(450293) 1235 Fflm: Psyehomn nla (307959) 
145 America's Top Ten (93256) 2.15 
Onema, Cbema. dnema(91317)245 Rbn: 
Tlmeslp (187404) 436-630 JoMnder 
(3521607) 

S4C 

BtartR 730The Bg Braddast (36125) B30 
You Bet Your Lila (15583) 930 YsgoSon 
(605038) 1230 The Parikamenl Programme 
(36449) 1230 Ska Meihrin (20903) 1.00 
Sesame Street (2545B)230 Rbn: Big DbbI ai 
Dodge Ctty (9101^ 330 The Three Stooges 
(6797583) 335 Food FUe (6772274) 435 
SU 23 (84830B0) 530 Cauldown (9458) 
530 Gamesmastor (835) 630 News 
(364563) 6.10 Heno (966941) 730 Pobci Y 
Cwm (2922) 730 Tony Ac Atoma (212) 830 
CrwydroY CytaKtx (1670) 830 News 
(927596) 835 Taro 9 (301106) 930 
operatxm Hospfed (40767) 1030 Drop Ihe 
Dead Donkey (86908) 1030 Urn: Another 
Trw Andhra Place (23736552) 12^-1235 
The Word — Access AB Areas (7275861) 


SATELLITE 


5L55am Shippirm Forecast 6.00 
News Briefing, tnd 633 
Wdafoer 6.10 Farming Today 
e^s Prayer for the Day 6J30 
Today, ind 630,7.00, 7J30, 
BJOO, BJ3DNbws&55, 7J3S 
WBaiher 7^5 Though! tar the 
Day &40 Yesterday in 
Pariament 838 Weather 

930 News 

935 Face the Facts, with John 
Waite (r) 

BL30 The Cutting Edge: The 

parents ot a Down's Syndrome 
chfid seek reconstructive 


Good Wives 

Louisa May 


10.00 An Act of Worship (LW only} 

10.15 R awei a ti onffi ot Divine Lorn 
(LW only), by Julan of 
Norwich. Read by Hannah 
Gordon (6/12) 

10-30 Woman’s Hour Marva 
Burgess investigates how 
pollution affects the health and 
development at children, tael 

1130 News 

1130 From Our Own 
Correspondent 

1230 You end Yours, with Linda 
Lewis 

1235 pm Looking Forward to tbs 
Post Paul Boateng, MP, 
chairs a kghi-hearted historical 
discussion. With Nigel 
Dempster, Jimmy NUvflle, 
Rode Boycott and Patrick 
Bartow 1235 Weather 

130 The World at One, with Nick 
Clarke 

130 The Archers (r) 135 Shipping 

230 News; The Architect's 

Dream, by Neil Rhodes. As a 
young mai. Ashley fantasised 
abort building two mile-high 
cities. Now retired, he meets 
former banker Bte, who ttwiks 
that fantasy can become 
reality. With John Baddetey 
and Richard Tate 

330Against the Grain (FU only): 
Ring Ann Marie Hortfoane on 
071-580 444 

330 Prime Minister's Questions 




, Kaleidoscope reviews Happy 
Days at the West Yorkshire 
Playhouse and The Artifice el 
the Orange Tree in Richmond; 
and talks to Oabb's Horsfleid 


abort her ten-part football 
drama on Radios 
4.A5 Short Story-. Lappfo and 
Lapfoova. by Virginia Woolf. 
Read by June Bante 
530 PM 530 Shipping Forecast 
535 Weather 
630 Stx O'Clock News 
630 Deadtodc Kathleen Tuner 
stars as V.l. Warshawski In an 
adaptation of Sara Paretskys 
novel (5/6) 

730 News 735 The Archers 
720 Soundtrack: The EngSsh New 
Yorker 

• CHOICE: Paula Roberts is a 
failed secretary. British-bom 
and living and working in New 
Yrak where she is much In 
demand as a psychic. Her 
satisfied clients Include an 
mvestmenl adviser who wants 
to know what shape the 
American economy will be In 
during the next 18 months. 
George Bush would not have 
been one of her regutar 
cust o mers. She predicted he 
would be back in the Whte 
House this year. She has ofoer 
limitations. Whan a mate caller 
forgot to leave his phone 
number on the anewerphona, 
her psychic powers could not 
tell her how to make contact 
with him 

8.00 Analysis: Greening World 
Trade. Frances Caimcrosa 
asks if foe world trading 
system can be given a greener 
hue without opening the way 
to protecti oni sm 

835 Doras He Ttrice Sugar? with 
Kali-Whitaker. For ksleners 
with disabilities 
9.15 Kaleidoscope (i) 

935 The Financial World 
Tonight with Roger White 
939 Weather 

1030The World TonlghL with 
Robin Lusbg 

10-45 A Book at Bedtime: Queen of 
the Tambourine, by Jane 
Gardam. Read by Dorothy 
Tutin (4/10) 

1130 Exocet Orders from the PM. 
An adaptation of Jack 
Higgins's thriller set during the 
FaBoands war (2/4) 

11.30 Today fan Parliament 

1230-12.43am News, ind 1237 
Weather 1233 Stofrn 1Z43 
World Service (LWwtlyJ 


SKY ONE __ 

■30W11 The DJ Kat Show (36934309) 8^40 
Lflfrfa Chcp6 Ptay-a-Lcng (5328941) 9.10 
Cartoons (8073019) 930 TTw Pyramid Gams 
(75477) 1030 Strfca II Hch (34293) 1030 
The Bold and the BesuuU (53767) 1130 
Hot to Hart (51450) 1230 Falcon Craa 
P5800) 130pra E Sired (55274) 130 
Another World (9462093) 2.15 Santa Barba¬ 
ra (591903) 2.46 Maude (590274) 3.15 The 
Now Leave It To Beaver (507187) 3-45 The 
DJ Ka Show (7D32926) 530 Star Tralc The 
Neia Generation (B125) 630 Rescue (5767) 
8-30 E Street (8010) 730 Alf (9854) 7JO 
Famiy Ties (59030 830 FiA House (5274) 
8-30 Melrose Place (44361) 930 Chances 
(43106) 1030 Studs (54496) 1130 Sira 
Trek: The Next Generation (85651) 1230 
Pages Irom Skytext 

SKY NEWS _ 

News an toe hour. 

630am Sunrise (56564) 630 News and 
Buanass Report (269545) 930 Mgh*» 
(51651) 1030 Beyond 2000 (26477) 1130 
WemaUonal Business Report (46019) 
1230 pm Moms and Business Rapon 
(202B3) 130 Good Morning Amence (21922) 
230 Partament Live (3718748) 3.15 Parfa- 
mam Due (21D7038) 430 News and 
Business Report (2816) 530 Live d Five 
(36381) 630 News end Business Report 
(56835J 730 Ftaanoal Tms Reports (3545) 
1030 Mghifine (58632) 1130 ABC News 
(46309) 1230am Financial Tires Reports 
199065) 130 ABC News (66510) 230 
Beyond 2000 (98268) 330 ABC News 
(93713) 430 financial Tfrnas Reports 
(95510) 530-630 ABC News (99355) 

SKYMOWES+ _ 

630m Showcase (24790369 

1030 The Bride in Black (1300). Susan 

Luco's tiusdand is tailed (803091 

1230 The Last erf the Seen* Agents? 

(1966): Sport on spy Hrne stomng Marty 

Aten and Sieve Rossi (49125) 

230pm Some KM rt a Nut (1969): Dck 
Van Dyke's beard Is frowned upon 114380) 
430 HoSo Down Thera (1969). Tony 
Randafl and femSy fcs undanvatra (8859) 

630 The Bride to Btocfc (as 10am) 
(74320654) 730 En tettatomcnl Tonight 
&00 The Pope Must a* (1991): Com* 
Strip sabre with Robbie Cohrane (54631) 
1030 The Exorcist m (19901- Gerage 
C. Seen mesttgales a senes rt sacrlegKxis 
murdOB (645545) 

1130 The House Whom EvH Dwells 

(1962). Japanese ghosts haurt an American 
famiy. WUi Edward Albert (802075) 


130am Marked for Dertfa (1990): Steven 
Seegai Ogrts BbsI Wetece (75S7510) 

230 Prison (1968): The spmt rt an executed 
prisoner tekas revenge (735065) 

«30 Roger and Me (1BB9): Documantray 
sboi ihe closure at a era plant in Flnr. 
McWgan (90065) Ends ra 630 

SKY MOVIES GOLD _ 

630pm The Bridge on the Rfoer Kwal 

(1957): Drama abort British POWb In Japan. 
Starring Alec Gumess (87594336) 

640 The M to a ta n a ry (1963): Michael Palm 
aras up a home tor teflen women (2938458) 

10.10 A Private Function (1965): Alan 
Barrett's comedy (452922). Ends m 1130 

THE MOVIE CHANNEL 

730am Rosanerantz and Gufidaratem 

Are bead (1991): Tom Stoppanfe comic 
appendage to Harrow (7B12S) 

830 April Momfcig (1988) American dvi 
war drama wShTorrrny Lee Jones (37380) 
1130 Branded (1G60): Western erarring 
Alan Ladd end Charles Ehcktord (46962851) 
1230pm Another Tknn, AnoHier Pfaca 
(1956): Lena Turner late in two wnh Barry 
SlWvan In wartme London (39764256) 

235 Uffle None Prince (6829583) 

435 Treasure Island: Animated version rt 
Robert Loris Stewnson s classic (8752800) 
530 Cotamho; Death MU the Jackpot 
(1991): Peter FaJk nvestnaue (91746767) 

7.10 Memp h is (1991): feed drama set m 
America's Deep South (5807758-1) 

930 One Good Cop (1991): Michael 
Kaaton has to support his deed partner's 
three daughters (26034) 

ll-OODistwtoed (1990): MetertmMcOowefl 
plays a crazy psychratriEt (522380) 

1235am Red Wind (1991): Lisa Harfrnan 
store as a sexual psychologro (34168^ 

230 Prayer of the RoOertwys (19601- 
Corey Ham inOtraies a gang (496539) 

430 SI Louis Blues (1958). Biopic rt the 
songwriter W.C. Handy [524572) 

535 Tarantula (1B55): A glam sprier e m 
loose (4330268). Ends al 6X5 

SKY SPORTS _ 

B30ran Stretch (78851) 730 German 
Footed (10125) 930 Sttetcfi (21767) 930 
Muscle Nighl (95019) 1030 Blue Grass 
Aggression (E0B35) 1130 Stretch [ 18602 ) 
1230 Cricket England In InrSa (48922) 
130pm Rmgside (6049Q 330 F1A Raty 
(64729) 530 Ugh five (3458) 530 
Metowcrid (8496) 830 Soccer News 
(690670) 633 Wrestling (44106) 730 
Nettxjstera (6922) 730 Red Une (88670) 
630 The Bool Room (19899) 930 Got! 
(90583) 1130 German Football @2075] 
130-23Oam The Club Show (35292) 3.15- 
630 One-Day (nramaiional Cricket hde v 
England horn Bangalore 


FM Stereo and MW. 430am Bruno Brookes 
(FU only] 630 Marti Boeder 930 Stolen 
Bates 12-30pm NnurtTfll 12-45 Jakki Awn- 
bias 330 SiBVB Wtoghl n the Afternoon 630 Lynn Parsons's Mega Hits 630 News ‘93 730 
Stave Lemacq's Evening Session 930 In Concert: KJray MacCot and The Saw Dooots, 
recoded al tha l992Gtasionbu<y Festival 1030 fteky Campbell Goes Into the Mgtn 1230- 
430em Bob Hems (HI only} 

FU Stereo 530am Sarah Kennedy 6.15 
Pause (or Thought 730 wake Up to Wtegan 
9.15 Pause tar Thougrt 930 Ken Brace 1130 
Jfanmy^Young230poi Gtarta Hravrind330 Ed Stewart 5JK John Duw730For Better or tor 
Worse (3®) 730 WUy VWiyton 930 Redo 2 Balroom (rj 1030 Paul Jones 1030 The 
Jamesons 1235am Jazz Parade 1235 Save Madden 330530 Alar Lester 

News and sport on the hour unH 730pm. 
830am World Service 630 Danny Bator's 
Morning Ediion 9.15 Schools. Together — An 
AssembV far Schools 935 Johnnie Walcra w<h Tne AM AtemaOve 1130 BFBSWrttiwfcie 
T230pm Klchen Cabfnd 135 Schools Lars Mato a Stray; 130 Listening and Fteadtog: 
130 Ihe Song Tree—Music Course 1:145 mine News 2.10 AGamertTwo Halves 430 
Five Aside 7.15 GUbbSlyine (4ff) 730 (formula Fko 830 Vtort 8130 Red Devlta A taotfaal 
drama by Debbie Horafieto (iflO) 10.10 Eastern Beal230-12.10am Maws: Sport 33S-730 
Cricfcat Intie v England in a ona-day Interna tional from BangBkre 

Al times to GMT. 430am World Business 
Report 440 Travel and Weather News 446 
^■ Programmas In German 530 Europe Today 
539 Weather 630 World and British News 6.14 Trsvel News 6.15 The Wbrtd Today 630 
Programmes In French 639 Weather 730 Newsdeek 730 Network UK 830 World News 
8.10 Words rt FaBh 6.15 Good Boola 630John Reel930 World News935Wtartd Busness 
Report 9.15 From Our Own Caneeponden 930 The Farming Wbrtd 945 Sports Rountop 
1030 News Summary 1031 Assignment 1030 Two Crieere Ira February 11.00 NswsdBSk 
1139 Travel 1130 BBC Engfcft 1146 httagsmagazm 1139 Business Update Midday 


PET ® DAVALLE 


FREQUENCIES: Ratfc 1: l053kHz^S5m;1099kHz/275m; FH*«7.B-99A 
Radio 2. FM-60-905. Radio 3: FM-902-924. Radio 4; 198kHz/15l5m; FM- 

92.4-94.6. Redo 5: G93kHz/433m; 909kHz/33Qm. LBC 1152kHrffi6lm; FM 
973. Capitaf: 1548kHz/194m: FM-95.6 GLR: 1458kHz/206m; FM 94.9; World 
Setvk»: MW 648kH2/463m. Classic FM: FM-100-102. 


3.15 Oasslcs wfih Kay430 News 4.10 News About Britain 4.15 mC.Englsh 439 News si 
French 430 Piogremmas to German 530 World News and Bustoess Report 5.14 Travel 
News 5.16 BBC English 630 Programmes In French630 Newsdeck 630 Progra m mes to 
Germen BJIO World Newe 8.10 The World Today B3S Words rt Feiih 630 Europe TonrgM 
930Newshour1030World News 10.10 News About Bntan iai5 Network UK 1045Siixvts 
Roundup 1130 Wrttd News 1135 Wald Bustoees Report 11.16 Music Review UdnMri 
Newsdesk 1230am Eosran Sounds 130 World News 13S Ouooott 130 Sown Sss 145 
Global Ccxwems 230 Newsdaak 230 Rsi Race 330 WxkJ News 3.10 News Nxxil Biteto 
3.15 Spans Bottodn? 330 Foac on Fafr) 4 30 warid News 4,15 IteteretogHS 

6-00am Nick Badey 930 Heniy Kefay 1230 
IL^^BSi£Ss£u33jS|^^^H Susannah Smone 230pm Lunchtime Concer- 

kx SaW-Safins (VkAn Concerto No 3: Cho- 
Uraig Un) 330 Abn Mam 630 Oassto R^arB wih Margaret Howard 730 Classic Travel 
Guide wm Afesiair McKenae 330 Classic FM ConcrtL The London Ph*wmcne durra the 
second vwrtdwaMOOOArtwn Love I30i00am Robert Boah 


EUROS PORT _ 

830am Step AranWcs (28212) 630 Tennis 
(12428361) 1030 Nratfic SMng (18164670) 
130pm Amencan Orttege Basketball 
(75564) 330 Tennis (930496) B30 Trans 
World Sport (3B274) 730 BBGketbBfl (96545) 
930 Ford SN Report (57019) 1030 Football 
1994 World Cup Ouaftfiets (98664) 1130- 
1230 EunnpOrt New (835839 

SCREEN SPORT _ 

730am Fortbal Eraopa (12583) 730 
MnKier Trucks (91080) 830 Ladlas Pro Ten 
Pin Bowftng @294 1 ) 930 CycSng Tour rt 
Taiwan (90022) 1030 Ice Hockey (48293) 
1130 Basketball (54393) 130pm Monster 
Trucks (53800) 2.00 Snooker (796854) 430 
World Cup W Qaftets (63941) 630 
Longoria (7903) 730 Adwntue Sport 
(4564) 730 Auto Adlan: Toyota Grand Pita 
rt Uami (88212) 630 Footoal Holland 
(34011) 930 American FortbaB: Superbowl 
— Dates v Buffalo (B812S) 1130-1230am 
Arto Action (os 730pm) (79651) 


UK GOLD _ 

630am Rainbow (38722187) 6.15 Button 
Moon (387436701 630 Buckv CTHare 
(15429411 730 Braveetan (3782456) 730 
Neighbors (3794293) 630 Sons and 
Daughter* (5376090) 830 EastEnders 
(5375361) 930 The Bll (5399941) 930 The 
Qnadto Ltoe (5105748) 1030 Jitet Bravo 
(7191477) 1130 Draff WM Up (5270075) 
1230 Sons and Daughters (5386477) 
1230pm Nelghbcua (5868922) 130 Eaa- 
Endera (3781729) 130 The BM (5907293) 
230 'Alo 'Ate* (7199106) 230 French Fiekis 
(3202651) 330 Dellas (1670011) 430 
Sreye stan (32S3903I 430 Dato Wteon 
(3299187) 530 CandW Camera (7180458) 
530 Gere Us a Oub (3213787) 630 
Negftoous (3203380) 630 The Onedin Line 
(2595006) 730 'Alio fiMof (3290816) 630 
EastEnders (7102670) 630 French fields 
(7198477)930Jutel Bravo (3012B0Q) 1030 
The BB (5387106)1030 Carroll Confidential 
(5396854) 1130 Dick Emery (1575467) 
1130 ram Porx Blank (1967) starring Lee 
Mamin (8375583) 130am Videos (9328775) 


Now you too 
can nave a 
memory that can 
recall millions 
of telephone 
numbers. 



Next time you're desperately seeking a product 
or service, it's well worth remembering Electronic 
Yellow Pages. This is the computerised classified 
information service thaf at the touch of a button 
gives details on businesses all over the U.K, To 
find out more about EYP® phone 0734 506506. 
Now how could you forget a number like that? 


I£I 


Electronic Yellow Pages® from Yellow Pages.® 

etagntaied Swwics Morii of Bnitoh Triieumtiumiaxiam pic in itw Unfed Knadom 
Ye#*. Pupa li a legbrerod Trade Marl al Brink TdocomnunicaMn! pic In 6s Unrtwjfc.ig**,. 
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CRICKET 44 

FLETCHER SWIFT TO 
DEFEND GOOCH 
FROM CRITICISM 


SPORT 


RACING 46 

JOCKEY CLUB CALLS 
IN POLICE OVE® 
DOPE TEST CASE 
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Bobby Moore, England captain of grace and vision 



Moore; winner with West Ham 


T he measure of Bobby Moore's 
standing as one of the finest 
central defenders of aD time is that 
admiration of him by bis contemporary 
foreign international colleagues around 
the world exceeded even that of his most 
devoted spectators at home. Moore, who 
died yesterday of cancerat 51, earned as 
aura that was simultaneously graceful 
and intimidating. 

His gift for the game was as much in 
bis head as his feet Arriving on the 
English scene as one of the youngest 
captains in a new era overrun by fanciful 
technical terminology, there was never a 
player, anywhere, who was a better 
reader of the game. To find a way past 
him was like searching for the exit from 
Hampton Court maze. 

This uncanny ability to be always in 
the right place, anted to tackling that 
was almost invisibly ferocious, plus a 
vision that personified the so-called 
West Ham academy, made him a figure 
feared as much by opposing managers 
as by players. Bobby Moore was a 
defender who won great matches. 
Though he is remembered for leading 



David Miller, chief sports correspondent, pays 
tribute to the man who led English football to 
its crowning moment the 1966 World Cup 


left by the death of Duncan Edwards in 
the Munich crash. It is fair to say that 
his impact on England's fortunes in the 
coming years was as fan-reac hing as 


England to victoiy in 1966. his peak was 
undoubtedly readied four years later 
when England unsuccessfully defended 
their title in Mexico. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that, for all the scepticism 
surrounding the systemised tactics of Alf 
Ramsey, Brazil then at their greatest, 
were as much afraid of England as 
England were of the ultimate 
Champio ns 

At the heart of this unfeigned respect 
for England was Moore, consuming in 
Ids capacity to control and direct a 
match from the back. Both he and Franz 
Beckenbauer were oldrfeshtaned wing 
halves converted to central defenders. If 
Beckenbauer was the mare gifted com¬ 
ing forward, Moore was unquestionably 
the more accomplished defender. 


At the conclusion of the first-found 
notch in Mexico, which England migh t 
have won but which went to Btaril by tiie 
only goal the respect, not to say 
affection, between him and Pete was 
apparent toaU. 

When, a week ago, I was in Rio. Caries 
Alberta BrariTs captain that day in 
Guadalajara, asked me to be sure to give 
Moore his regards, haring heard of his 
illness. I never had the opportunity. 
Wherever I went in Rio and then Buenos 
Aires, concern for Moore was evident 
from every footballer, every official 
every journalist He inspired the kind of 
reverence for a sportsman that is rare for 
one who was so little a showman. 

Moore, without the same flamboy¬ 
ance, had stepped into the gap that was 


Edwards. 

So assured was Moore in his prime 
that be could play almost on autopilot, 
and there was aitiasin, not unjust, that 
ou some afternoons, when at his most 
mature , he was not giving heart and soul 
to the interests of West Ham, never 
mind that he led them to previously 
imattained Cup triumphs. He could be 
brilliant almost without thinking about 
it 

A lthough there were fewwbo could 
discretely settle a score so em¬ 
phatically with a robust rival 
Moore was the epitome of fair play. His 
positioning, tuning and ability to inter¬ 
cept were such that he did not need to be 
underhand, the more remarkable 
because he was anything but quick. 

His international opening had come 
suddenly in Pern immediately before the 
Worid Cup finals of 1962 in Chile, when 


Bobby Robson was injured- Moore 
stepped into the team without a qualm, 
and remained a cornerstone for the next 
II years. His stability as a player 
stemmed from temperament as well as 
intelligence. It was rare to see him , 
flustered or hurried, and his equanimity m 
infected his colleagues. 

As captain, after the era of Johnny 
Haynes, be was in the tradition of two 
other characteristic English defenders, 
George Hardwick and Billy Wright He 
led by example and inspiration rather 
than vocal direction. 

As a manager, he never found the 
to uch, drive or communication that 
might have buOt a second career in the 
game. It is a pity that the FA never 
sensed -the opportunity to exploit his 
dig nity and personality, working on 
their behalf among young footballers. 

On the battlefields of the game, Bobby 
Moore was always the regimental drum¬ 
mer, a leader by nerve and resojution. 


Major’s tribute, page I 
Soccer’s gentleman, page 3 
Obituary, page 23 
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Venables 
ready to 
fight for 
Barmby 


By Louise Taylor 


THE club versus country dis¬ 
pute between Tottenham 
Hotspur and the Football 
Association intensified yester¬ 
day. The argument centres on 
whether Terry Venables, the 
Tottenham chief executive, 
has the right to withdraw Nick 
Barmby from the England 
squad due to leave for Austra¬ 
lia and the World Youth Cup 
on Sunday. 

Allowing Barmby to join the 
party assembling on Saturday 
night would mean Venables 
losing his exciting 19-year-old 
striker for Tottenham’s FA 
Cup sixth-round tie against 
Manchester City at Maine 
Road on March 7. 

The FA has hinted that it 
might suspend Tottenham 
from the Cup, impose a hefty 
fine or refuse to nominate 
them for future European 
competition if Barmby is with¬ 
drawn. Venables spent yester¬ 
day with the dub’s lawyers, 
determining the viability of 
these threats, and will an¬ 
nounce his decision at White 
Hart Lane at lunchtime today. 

A press conference was orig¬ 
inally scheduled for yesterday, 
when it was expeoed that 
Venables would announce 
Barmby was staying in Eng¬ 
land, but with his lawyers 
urging caution, Venables 
agreed to defer a final dedr 
sion. It is possible that foe 
dispute could become the sub¬ 
ject of legal action. 

If Barmby fails to fly to 
Australia the FA will charge 
Tottenham Hotspur with 
midsconduct. the penalties for 
which range from a suspend¬ 
ed fine to deduction of Pre¬ 
mier League points and 
elimination from the FA Cup. 

Tottenham's position is un¬ 
dermined by the fact that they 
are standing alone, other dubs 
with players in the 18-strong 
squad having acquiesed to the 
demands from Lancaster 
Gate. 

Middlesbrough, for in¬ 
stance. will lose Jamie Pollock, 
arguably their best midfield 
player, for the duration of the 
tournament, from March 5 to 
20. Pollock's absence could 
prove the difference between 
Middlesbrough retaining 


their Premier League status or 
being relegated, which would 
cost El million in lost revenue. 

It is understood that Mid¬ 
dlesbrough failed to fight the 
FA over Pollock alter being 
given grounds to fear the 
deduction of league points. An 
FA spokesman yesterday re¬ 
fused to confirm or deny this. 
“A misconduct charge can 
carry a variety of punishments, 
the deduction of league points 
being at the severe end of foe 
scale,” he said. "It depends 
what is appropriate in the 
circumstances." 

Pollock said: "It is a terrible 
feeling. It is a dream trip to 
Australia with England but I 
feel I am letting Middles¬ 
brough down by not doing my 
bit to keep us up” 

Leicester City will also have 
to make do without Julian 
Joachim, one of their most 
effective forwards, at a time 
when they are challenging for 
a place in the first division 
promotion playoffs, while 
Sheffield Wednesday — nur¬ 
turing cup and championship 
ambitions — must cope with¬ 
out foe midfidd influence of 
Chris Bart-Williams. Like 
Middlesbrough, neither dub 
is protesting. 

Venables, however, is voic¬ 
ing the concern of not only 
club managers but also sup¬ 
porters. The coach when the 
England under-21 team last 
won a European title ten years 
ago. Venables played for Eng¬ 
land at every level and has a 
good record of releasing play¬ 
ers for international duty. 

On this occasion he had 
been willing to compromise by 
paying for Barmby to fly to 
Australia after the FA Cup 
quarter-finals — an offer re¬ 
fused by the FA Venables 
argued that releasing Barmby 
would “damage Tottenham 
and its supporters.” His view 
was endorsed by George Gra¬ 
ham, foe Arsenal manager, 
who is resigned to losing lan 
Selley for foe tournament “As 
a young professional 1 think 
Selley would benefit more 
from playing six Premier 
League, FA and Coca-Cola 
Cup games than playing in a 
youth competition." he said. 



Reaching for success: Austin makes a welcome return to the game with straight-sets victory at Indian Wells 



Austin speeds to comeback triumph 


Prodigy: Austin in 
her prime 


TEN years of injury and 
disappointment have ended 
in triumph for the former 
world No. 1 woman te nnis 
player, Tracy Austin (Andrew 
longmore writes). 

At the age of 30 and in her 
first competitive match for 
four years, Austin bear 
Retinae Stubbs, of Australia, 
to teach the second round of 
the Evert Cup in In dian 
Wells, California. 

It was the two-time United 
States Open champion’s first 


professional win since 1984. 
Austin has spent much of the 
past decade recovering from 
the chronic back and neck 
injuries, which forced to retire 
at the age of 21. 

Like her contemporary 
teenage prodigy. Andrea Jae¬ 
ger. Austin seemed a victim of 
“burn-out” after becoming, at 
the age of 16 years nine 
months, the youngest US 
Open champion in 1979. 

A car aedden tended a brief 
comeback in 1989, but the 


American has always been 
determined to return. 

“There were so many 
thoughts going through my 
head.” Austin said after her 7- 
5, 6-4 victoiy. “Everything 
from looking back to the 
accident to dunking about 
how hard I've been training.” 
She next plays Katerina 
Maleeva, the No. 2 seed. 

Clare Wood, of Britain, 
upset the tenth seed. Rosafyn 
Fairbank-Nideffer. of South 
Africa, 4-6,6-2,6-1. 


sms 


ACROSS 
I Peer (5) 

4 Charged (7) 

8 Revolutionise (9) 

9 Oxbridge holiday (3) 

10 Intention (3) 

n Holder (9) 

12 Heavy radioactive gas (5) 

13 Group expression (5) 

16 Bright red (9) 

18 Exuberant energy (3) 

20 Convent sister (3) 

21 Cinema manager (9) 

22 Perfumed (7) 

23 Foe (5) 


DOWN 

1 Crowd scene actor |S) 

2 Weaponless (7) 

3 Atlantis {4,9} 

4 Close fty (<j) 

5 Sociable (13) 

6 Deadly sins number (5) 

7 Conduct propriety (7) 
12 Frenzied utterances (7) 

14 Party guest (7) 

15 Desired (6) 

17 Wash through (5) 

19 Wed (5) 


lOWan- 


SOLUTIONS TO NO 3030 
ACROSS'- 1 Peaked S Return 8 Cord 9 Porrid 
der 12 Mink 15 Little Bighorn 16 Deer 17 Ki 
19 Thriller 21 Shin 22 Agreed 23 Duplex 
DOWN: 2 Evocative 3 Kid 4 Departed 5 Rare 6 Tri¬ 
umphed 7 Rig 11 Determine 13 Normalise 14 Tin¬ 
kered 18 God 20 Hag 21 Sop 

CROSSWORD ENTHUSIASTS: For mail tnto details of all Times Crossword Books and The Times Computer Crossword software with 
help levds fruns on raost PCs), can Atom Ltd on 081 852 4575 p4 hrtf ot CDS Doncaster on OSCE 890 000/Just released-the Fast Book of The 
Times Jumbo Cono»Cmsswortls,ES.99 me p&p, from Atom Ltd., 51,..— 





, Manor Lane, London. SE)3 5QW 


By Raymond Keene, Chess 
Correspondent 
Current world champion 
Gary Kasparov's style of pty 
is highly reminiscent of foe 
brilliant Alexander Alekhine, 
whom Kasparov has always 
claimed as his intellectual 
mentor. Today's position is 
from the game Alekhine — 
Reshevsky. Kemeri 1937. 
Can you spot foe brilliant 
combination with which 
white concluded this game? 


By PHILIP HOWARD 
UROLAGNIA 

a. Pleasure from peeing 

b. Bear's wool 

c. A forest fire 
DANDYFUNK 

a. A cowardly braggard 

b. Hard tack in trade 

c. Phobia of dandelions 



Solution on page 43. 


KERERU 

a. The New Zealand pigeon 

b. A ram's horn trumpet 

c. Green coral 
PUPTON 

a. A Flench pudding 

b. Breeding kennels 

c. A lactose protein 
Answers on page 43 



Herbert 
seeks 
place on 
podium 

By a Correspondent 


JOHNNY Herbert yesterday 
spoke of his determination to 
emerge from the shadow of 
Nigel Mansell and establish 
hims elf as a leading contender 
for foe 1993 Formula One 
world championship. 

As his employers. Team 
Castrol Lotus, unveiled their 
107B car in London yester¬ 
day, Herbal 28, said he was 
very encouraged by its perfor¬ 
mance in testing. The Ford- 
powered car has frilly active 
suspension. 

“It is much, much quicker 
than last year,” Herbert said. 
“We have made great strides 
in foe last couple of weds. In 
feet, I would say we hare 
cracked it There is no reason 
why we cannot challenge 
Williams." 

Herbert finished fourteenth 
in last year's individual stand¬ 
ings fait has his rights set 
higher. “I don't want to be foe 
top Brit who sometimes picks 
up a point ” he said. M I want to 
be on the podium and I fed I 
can fill the gap left by ManselL 
“Everyone is talking about 
Damon Hill finishing first 
and second, but he has not 
even raced yet” Hill of Brit¬ 
ain. is the No. 2 driver of the 
worid champion Williams 
team, for whom Alain Prost 
has replaced Nigd Mansell 
Herbert’s team-mate when 
foe 1993 season begins with 
the South African grand prix 
next month will be Alessandro 
Zanardl of Italy. 

Peter Coffins, the Lotus 
managing director, defended 

Manse^ defection to the 
IndyCar circuit. 

“Formula One is still foe 
greatest sporting spectacle in 
the worid and wall not be 
threatened by what is a do¬ 
mestic American racing com¬ 
petition," Collins said. 


Christie 
forced 
out by 
injury 

ByDavtd Powell 

ATHLETICS CORRESPONDENT 

LINFORD Christie, the ^ 
Olympic 100 metres cfaampHfi 
on, withdrew yesterday from 
the AAA indoor chan^Hbn- 
ships in Birmingham this ' 
weekend, ending discussion 
about whether he might con¬ 
test the 60 metres at the world 
indoor championships in To¬ 
ronto a fortnight later. A back 
injury suffered during a 
weight-training session is ex- 
pected to stop firm running for 
two weeks. 

Nevertheless, Christie, who 
captained the men's Olympic . 
squad, would still like to make 
foe trip to Toronto. “It would . 
be nice to go as a motivator." 
he said. “I think I could work 
little wonders encouraging 
members of foe team.” As foe 
squad will be small and inex¬ 
perienced. Christie’s offer may 
be tempting for the British 
Athletic Federation. 

Christie's announcement; 
after a visit to a specialist, 
caught the sport by surprise. A - 
release had announced his 
participation and the AAA 
championships, which had no 
sponsor, had suddenly afr • 
quired backing from TSB. 

Compounding the embar¬ 
rassment of those who had to 
tell TSB, Christie’s injury was" ! 
not new. He had been suffer¬ 
ing with it for nine days. But ,* 
he remains optimistic about p 
building towards bis main 
task of the yean winning the 
100 metres worid tide. 

Christie’s pre-woiid champ¬ 
ionship race against Cari Lew¬ 
is mayyet come to Britain after 
negotiations to stage it in Las 
Vegas feD through. “If it does 
take place, it will take place in . 
Europe," Andy Norman, the 
promoter acting for Christie.- 
said. Was Britain a possibility? • 
“I don’t see why not," he . 
replied. 
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FIND OUT 
IF IT WILL 
SNOW DOWN 
YOUR PHONE. 
CALL 
0891-500 

(PLUS AREA NUMBER) 

Chances are snow Is on its way 
to some areas this weekend. 
If you want the most accurate 
up-to-the-minute forecast for 
your area direct from the 
Met Office chances are you 
have to ring the number above. 
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